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viil INTR OD UCTION. 

named Hamo de Copton, a moneyer. The most interesting 
entries relating to the above matters are (i) that in which occur 
the words 'me Galfridum Chaucer, filium Johannis Chaucer, 
Vinetarii, Londonie* (City Hustings Roll, no, 5 Ric. II, dated 
June 19, 1380), whereby the poet releases, to Henry Herbury, 
all his right to his father's house in Thames Street ; and (2) that 
in which occur the words * ego Johannes Chaucer, Giuis et Vine- 
tarius Ciuitatis Londonie, & Agnes Vxor mea, consanguinea & 
Heres Hamonis de Copton quondam Ciuis & Monetarii Civitatis 
predicte* (Hustings Roll, 93, dated January 16, 1366), being a 
conveyance by John Chaucer and Agnes his wife, of a part of 
her land inherited from her uncle Hamo de Copton, moneyer *. 
From the Clerk-of-the- Works* Accounts and the Foreign 
Accounts we learn that Chaucer was Clerk of the Works at St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, on July 12, 1390, and was succeeded 
in the appointment by John Gedney, on July 8, 1391. Whilst 
holding this appointment, viz. on September 3, 1390, Chaucer 
was robbed, near the * foule Ok ' (foul oak), of £20 of the King's 
money, his horse, and other moveables, by certain notorious 
thieves, as was fully confessed by the mouth of one of them 
when in gaol at Westminster. The King's writ, wherein he for- 
gives Chaucer this sum of ;^2o, is still extant. In connection 
with the author of The Knightes Tale, it is particularly interest- 
ing to find that there is a writ dated July i, 1390, allowing him 
the costs of putting up scaffolds in Smithfield for the King and 
Queen to see the jousts which took place in May, 1390. See 
Kn. Tale, 1023. 

Chaucer tells us, in his Prologue, 11. 791-795, that it was his 
intention to make each of the pilgrims tell four tales, two on the 
way to Canterbury and two on the return-journey. But so far 
from fulfilling his proposed plan, he did not even complete so 
much as a quarter of it, since the number of tales do not even 
suffice to go once round, much less four times. No pilgrim tells 
two stories, though the poet represents himself as being inter- 

1 For the quotations, see The Athenaeum, Nov. 39 and Dec. 13, 1873. 
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rupted in his Rime of Sir Thopas, and telling the tale of Melibeus 
in its stead ; and we have no story from the Yeoman, the Haber- 
dasher, the Carpenter, the Weaver, the Dyer, the Tapiser, or 
the Ploughman \ The series being thus incomplete, it only 
remains to investigate to what degree of completeness the author 
succeeded in attaining. 

It is easy to see that Chaucer may have had a good deal of 
material in hand before the idea of writing a connected series 
of tales occurred to him. The Prologue, answering somewhat 
to a preface, is one of his very latest works, and in his best 
manner ; and before writing it, he had in some measure arranged 
a part of his materials. His design was to make a collection of 
tales which he had previously written, to write more new tales 
to go with these, and to unite them all into a series by means of 
connecting links ', which should account for the change from one 
narrator to the next in order. In doing this, he did not work 
continuously, but wrote-in the connecting links as they occurred 
to him, being probably well aware that this was the best way of 
avoiding an appearance of artificiality. The result is that some 
links are perfectly supplied, and others not written at all, thus 
affording a series of fragments or Groups^ complete in themselves, 
but having gaps between them. A full account of these Groups, 
showing which tales are inseparably linked together, and which 
are not joined at all, is given in Mr. Fumivairs Temporary 
Preface to the Six-text Edition of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
published for the Chaucer Society in 1868. The resulting Groups 
are nine. Between these are distinct gaps, and it is by no means 
clear that the order of the Groups relatively to each other was 
finally determined upon. This relative order is, however, settled 
to some extent by occasional references to places passed on the 

^ Warton wrongly adds, or the Host. But the Host was the umpire, 
not a tale-teller himself. 

* The term ' link,* and such terms as * head-link,* * end-link,* and the 
like, are to be found in the Six-text edition published by the Chaucer 
Society, whence I have copied them. See further, on this subject, in my 
Introduction to The Man of Lawes Tale. 
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road, and to the time of day. We are also perfectly certain a 
the Knight was to tell the first tale, and the Parson the las ^^ 
the only existing series, thus leaving us only seven Groups ^^ 
arrange. Another question at once arises, however, which mu 
be settled before we can proceed, viz. whether the pilgrimage 
was intended to be performed aU in oxiQ day, or in two, or three, 
or more. Any one who knows what travelling was in the olden 
time must be well aware that the notion of performing the whole 
distance in one day is out of the question, especially as the pil- 
grims were out more for a holiday than for business, that some 
of tbem were but poorly mounted (Prol. nSjy 54Jf)> and some of 
them !>"* P^or riders (Prol. 390, 469, 622)*. In fact, such an 
idea is purely modern, adopted from thoughtlessness almost as 
a matter of course by every modern reader, but certainly not 
founded upon truth. Fortunately, too, the matter is put beyond 
argument by some incidental remarks. In the first Group, or 
Group A, occurs the line — 

* Lo Depeford, and it is hcdf-wey pryme *— 

i.e. it is now half-past seven o'clock (1. 3906). After which the 
Reve is made to tell a story, and the Cook also, bringing the 
time of day to about nine o'clock at the least. But in Group F, 
1. 73, the Squire remarks that ' it is pryme,' it is nine o'clock, 
which can only mean that hour of another day, not of the same 
one. Still clearer is the allusion, in the Canon's Yeoman's Pro- 
logue, to the pilgrims having passed the night in a hostelry, as I 
understand the passage. This once perceived, it is not of much 
consequence whether we allow the pilgrims two days, or three, 
or four; but the most convenient arrangement is that proposed 
by Mr. Furnivall, viz. to suppose four days to have been occu- 
pied ; the more so, as this supposition disposes of another ex- 
tremely awkward allusion to time, viz. the mention of ten o'clock 

1 In 1749, ^^ T"^?^ ^^^°^ Edinbiirgh to Glasgow, forty-four miles 

allow the pilgrims about fifteen tc^^^^ * ^^^ ^^ Chambers' Book of 
Days, ii. 238. 
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m tlie morning **^ nof°"^ ^' '- '4' «'"*=*' ™«s' '■^^'^' 
momvng, in order ot to clash with the two notes c 
alluded to-, -wW^ '«« Passagre in the Canon's Yeoti 
absolutely requires a fourth morning, because o* \ 
having passed the night at a hostelrf. The referei 
on the road can cause no trouble ; on the contra.«-J> 
afford much help, for we cannot rest satisfied ^ . 
ment in Tyrwhitt's ecUtion, which mak^^ the P^ S 
Sittingboume before arriving at ^^^^^^'^^ . f^^ ^ 
But the data are not yet **' . ""the pilgrims tri 
yery days of the month on wn ^ ^ ^^ present 
•s discussed in the note to ^1^^^^ jg shown to 1 
Ae day recognised by t^® j^^ as in some e< 

i8th of April, and not th« ^^^ Prologue, i g 

^ with the ^P'^^^I^^oKet**^'' ^^ ^** t^e / 
Putting all the results tog ^^ ^^^^ j^ ^^e / 

venient scheme of the '^^f^^ ^^e addition ^^ Cop 
Fumivall's Preface, virith tne ^^ ^^ Taba^ ,**« d 

^prilxi. The guests arr'-^ * '^tei, 

(Prol. ,0, ,3). General P^Io^^ 

^Pril 17. GROUP A- . j^gve's Pro^Og^^ J Knl 

Miller's Prologue ^^^Jfllr^n^ni^^^)- Q^ ««<* T, 
Prologue and Tale (the last u^ ^^^ UWi^^' 

Note, of ti^ and fl'^'-^e on the ale o/f^"^ 
the company to lay the W^m j^^ of s^^.^^ 

tale is not to their H^^S ' ^® ' '^core^ , 

^^T^'' *he lines- 

^■^ *e Reve's Prologue are th _^ ^^ 

•Lo Depeford, and J . shrei^'^?; 

. -A 390/ 

' See not '''» ' *« '»«"^S"t^'s editi<?f. of the ProloJ^e, A/ 
«87a. Th- t *° 1- 8 in Dr. ^^^ first edition was wron|. Th" 
"»ne, and th o*^ «« '* stood in th®-^ 



"^''le, and tfc^^^® ^ i* stood in 
**^ correction also. 
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lialt-past 7 o'clock in the mr-m.^-T .. nim*r^ 

^>>/v/ 18 -^''' " " 'Stance of fifteen miles from Lonjf ,o(!»l^, 
..Cl'..»!- GROUP B. Man-of-Law Head-Ifnk, bis Pr°l°^) ,' 

>mpman's Pr.^i^^..^ i t,1o (tt6i-' n . 



part of it lr*5 * t ^«°'n'"»'s Tale was to b^e f^ ^^]ii, 

and halted the- "'^ ^^' P"^"^ '•^^<^'»^^ ^'^'^'"^ '1... 
^*«7 ,«*^I^' '* *» «*^tance of fifteen miles from Lo°^°" «ae 



Prioress fin^ ,. ~ ^'"-5-1042; ; Prioress's Tale {i043- ^^x •=■ 
Tale of ijlti , ('«8^-^9oi) ; Sir Thopas (i90«-=«^^i.- 
3079-3956) ; NuT,' p ?':?°^^) ' **«°k's Prologue and »- 
End-link (A,. J X "^* ' Prologue and Tale (3957-463 ^ 

learn that it '^/"^ ^/«-'- 1° the Man-of-Law Head-^^»J. ^ 

April (L 5) Ttht^ivr '"'r'^ ^- '*>' *»d that it was t^^^ ^^Uepil^ 
grims weri soi! ^Jf^^""^'^ ^'-^'ogue, 1. 3x16, we find t^^^^babl- 

inconaplete. r^erTSf *: ^°*=!^^^-- Thi^ Oroop ^J^ethi^C 
is wanted to brinVth?!- ^^""""^ *^*° «* the eo^- traveli^ 

would hardty have'cat d tot^ " 'T^^'^^'^. ^'''^'i^S-- ^upj^ 
them to have halted there J^i^''^*^'" '^a* ^^^<='^ 
^prUi9. GrouD C I. ."^'^ ™"«* from I-^*r*r J >, 

Preamble, Prologue, and Tale (3^;'l7;;(^^^^^^ Js "' ' T 

Group D. Wife of Bath's p V' ^"P^ ^f F^t^J * 

^-57-»64) ; Friar's Prolo^^:J?-^^ (-B,,^ ^ ^%, 
rologue and Tale (i665-„5^). cl ^ "^^^-xsgi^ ^^ ''' 

GROUP E. Clerk's Prolo^i' an^T , ^ » % ^^' 

Prologue and Tale (^^r^-^ay Jf\(^-'^t^. %.' > 




V" J # - - -r/ ,».«..-- . "logue and Tale 
Prologue and Tale (1665-2294) f> ^ 
GROUP E Clerk's Prologu;' and^T 
Prologue and Tale (12,3-2418). Men ,,'* 
3440). Gap ; but the break Ul»;' J J""^^^^ ^■ 

Notes of places, &'e. At the end Vrf^v *** ««««», ^-i.' ^^ 

atnble is narrated a verbal q„an^, ^, "*« Wjf^A S^%, 

the Friar, in which the fo.^er^Ll''^^^^ tt^ ^^^ i» C 

tales about /riars before the comn^'^^^ *<» t^ll^^ij^tx 1 

bourse. Ag«in,attheendofh"Trhf"" -4<^^^ 



'X 
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- « UP THE TALES. 
MtetwWcb.ti^e ^''^Pany probably halted awhile at Sittingbourne, 
forty mWes troa» *-°n<Ion, but spent the night at Ospr»««^;.^„3 1^ 
It must also 1?^ "oted that there are at least two ^ ^^^^^^ 
the Wife of Bath's Preamble in the course of *^*'°^^aje', E 1685 ; 
in the Clerk's Tale, 1. 1x70, and in the Merchants ^^^ ^ ^^^8^ 
and probably a third allusion in the Merchant k- ^^^ ^^^^r 

These prove that Group D should precede Oro v 
it probable that it should P«**^«**f yj-^li-^va^'i Sqmre-Frantlln 

^#n7 2o. Group F. Sq»»«^« g,^). Gaf. 

Link (673-708) ; Franklin's T- *iz^g (1-553) ; Cianon's Yeoman's 

Group G. Second NtM»'* 
Tale (554-1481). Gaf. _ _jogue and Tale (x—}6a). Gap. 
Group H. Manciple's ^^ ^ ^nd Tale. 

Group I. Parson's P*-o^*'»^j^ the Squire's Tjig p , .. 
Wo*" ^/^ */»„ W /^'f''-^^ not delay the ^ ' 73, the 
narrator remarks that be wx rers, for jj j^ 

prime,' i, e. 9 a.ni. „,_ prologue is a ^ 

In the Canon's Yeoman ^^^.j^ ^^derstoo^ ^^PJ'Cit staf« 
ment, which is certainly ^o ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ at ^ ^ ^^hg J 
ence to a halt for the nign Boughton_ * Place rnrl . 

Ospringe) five mile- ^^^ that he had s^^^^der.^,^^^^^^^^ 
Canon's Yeoman says pl^'J*^ ,„orroW-t.de. «.e pf, jAe 

out of their hostelry »° ^''^f » Mttle toMr„ ^« tie iJf,^' "* 
Prologue there is mention ^^^.^^bury ^ .^^^ed Bob-„2!« 
dovm, « under the Blee, m '^ ^oad at sq » f d tie cLf"' 
t-ken to task for sleeping «» *^^e, be th^ ^^y-r. ho^rZ\^ 
"'on'tag, ,.hich cannot, m any p^^,^ i^rn,„g ^^ « 0,e 

on which they started. !« ^ the Pa,^_7«^og„e o,e«T 
mention of the hour of 4 P-^VVhe jo^niey. ""dertaies to tei 
the last tale before the end oi t» ^^ ^j,^^.^^ eli 

*l"<:h Chaucer had carried ou* ^^ {, ^^nd at the san,e 
time shews Ju /• «« the ^^°^ ' ,^h <.«• ^^"Sement of thf 
Tales. S,^^''* ■^' °° 'Tfe not mncb affected by the qu^tST 
«f the n^^f an^ngement i5 the pUgrfms on thejWn^v 

" PossSS'^^'- "' ''"^ ^r^eat advantage of stamping ^po?^ 
^s, moreover, the 5^^ 



s iDComptete and fragmentary ^^^^^arfer- ^^^^^bJ/, ' 



t itf the Tales in the various MSs_ ^ari^ * __ 

hence Tyrwtitt fband it necessary in lUs e^tioa w '''^^jsS*^'^ 
qnestioa of wdei, and tr> do bis best to '"^'^T-^ eaalT **' 
arranseniait. The oidcr wbicfa he finally 3***^* Qjoops. <^' 
prescd by usmg the names already grren to the ^j^ first 

Cmap B mcst he subdivided into two parts (^) *" * -^^le •"**'' 
^thcse containins the Man of Law's I-rologoC *" ^^^ Th>* 
,»d the secood aH the rest <rf the Xaks, ftc. in **^„^ ) P, £> *^' 
premised, lus rtsnh is as foDows : -rn. Grtjops A. ^ ^ jije »*** 
t:, B (i), G, H, L The only two tmaSioas ^-^^ ^ j^ eotJt*!? 
j^As aie easfly cq^wned. In the firet place, *^*^^L„^ or I^**^' 
l^depeodent of all the rest, and coatains no oo*^ ,1 G i *" *^ 

^, that it may be placed anywhere between *" *" jn ibe ^'^^ 
^^se tberefc«e the <nriati(Hi is of no importa<»<^^ ^ Gr*>^ 
,-,^,bcnenr,TyTwfaitt omitted to see that: *>»£ P"*^^^^^ jn »**^' 
^^ reafly boond toeether by the expresstonS '^^^^rtjop *^ 
jr<«-, vhereas the Man of Law declares in U •*^' *^*^^ 

•1 can iT^i DOW DO tkrify taS^ ^*^ ^ iib^/*' 

ths Hcst, at the beginning of the Sbipman's ^ ^^'^^ 
l^ii rd to give his mdict thus — 

•'Rus.n aitn^ Mi* fi» ec *'"' . that'?' 

aad proewfe to ask Uw P«Ron f« » fate-* - tbeP^^^J^ 
)a„MMl men ia lore,- Lethe Man of l-»w a*''^*-^ ^i^""^^ 
Rssch that B good : -whsace it is erklmt th»* ^-j,d *= "^^ 
„„„<^a> as to foUow B (--1 immediatetv; X^ " '* Lw 
H there is «tb<K*y far this in MS. Arch. r.iots * *^ 
Bcdkaaa Librtrr; «Me the HarWkuk M&. *^ jm^xi^ *^w 
- lagtmMt. The conectwss of this etaer***^-;*"^ 
the art that it is necesarr for tb« ment:.r"** ^ four ^^ 

j.toprtcede«i»tofSittinsb«»rne itt D _* Cn"*'"^ 

t deerws to be mentioned tnrth<^, ^^ .C^- ^^^ 
p,,^ ^ be ««mned on the w»y-, s,^^ * ^ 
,,»Mely pw"*^ *"- ""is fttr«tt^»^ ^ 



because the un^""tten . °^ GAJH^X.!^^- xv 

Penter, Weaver, t)yer, •:^® «f the Yeoina«^ fJaberdasher, Car- 
nelped in some degree * *P»ser, and plougb'"^"' would have 
noticed above. ^ ^U up the gaP* '^^'*'^ ^"""^ been 

The whole of Groun A • 
^^'^k so well worked ^t**,f*» admirably mted together, and its 

^^''"'S been finaUy revi«»^' *"** ** ™ay fe'^-^y ^^ ^*' "P*"* *^ 

f wording, to look ^^ ' ^^ ^*^ a^ it goes ; and I am disposed 
?^ '«t poVtion^f h£ *^^ incoxnpIeL Cc^ok's Tale as almost 
^^^'e % in this GrJ«f ^^** '^*''"'^ ^Wch the poet ever revised, 
"f ^4, viz. the men^^^ i ^^'^^y °«« fl»w, one that has often beeii 
r^«''e« we kn^^'T.t* '^''^ ^"«t« ^ the Fro/ogue (I. 164), 
being Sir Jobn a? A. ^*'* ''^ b«t -^^ Nun's Priest, his nattie 
*f the character o€rh Z ^"^^ P'^e «»ere is a notable omission 
f e possibility that f^^K "* *"***''^ two things together point to 
too strong strokes aSJT*'^'' "^^ ^ave dntwn her character «x 
*«^ it, and to sub^wlf'*"^ *''^» ^"''denly determined to ^_^- 

'^^ suppose hfm to hl^ * ."^ '^''^'^'^'^^ »t some f^^^'^^^^^l 

^'^° ' unfinfehed rt i« ,.? ! '^'^ ^^^ ««« 'That was hire <^^f^« 

'*•" '■« the words . 1„S "^ ° ^^^ how another hand ^o«l<i ^^^^^ 

;;r' '^'•thouT Wi "^ifr^/r «^-' 'o- the n^ere sak« ^^^.^e 

^""^ *ords as spu^^o^f^ *° ""^''"- ^« ought to rejoO<= *** 

>4^i'T rLT'''^*''' """"'""> ••» --e small de^«-' "^-^ 

'" ^<J*«on!? ; t' '" ^^^e^-al of the MSS , we conc»« ""I' ^.= 

\'^' Walf!:^^rT' '^'"■^*' ''^ *^^ faceofit.4not C»-f 
'^'^ T^'ikof^ beJon^ng- to a slightly earlier period ; * 
"^' this f I '^^'^^^y"- Son>e Aave supposed, with great — 
Chaucer occurs among the rest because it is o«a« 

'" "^wr > '"^°**^*' **' recast, although, as a fact, he di<i *= 
"•e tale • * sJng:^ i/ne of it. This is the more likely 
Written * ^^Pital one in itself, -vfrell \(rorthy of having ^ 



sidei^bj '^^" hy so great a poet ; indeed, the plot be» 
lis all I '^emWance to tb.a.t of the favourite play fe*' 
ajaliisf ^ ""« tjtle 0/ ^s ^<'" r^ilce It- But I cannot but 
^pidity of the botcber -whose hand wrote ^ 




xvi INTRODZrCTIQ^^ 

< The Cokes Tale of Gamelyn.' That w^ ^ iiicb, i^^^^ 
happened to be found next after the Cooit'5 Tale, ^ ^^^^ ^n '^^^ 
of being about Gamelyn, is about Perfc/n the reve 
apprentice. ^j,fs Tale of 

The fitness of things ought to shew at once tw^ iJood sty^® 



a 



gamelyn, a tale of the woods, in the true ^oov^ ^ ^^^ -^^xe 
^ould only have been placed in the mouth of h^'^ ft ; ^^ ^^^* 
^,^ighty bow,' and who knew all the usage of woodcra ^^^^^ in 
^ord, of the Yeoman. {Gandelyn is the name of ^^ ^jditio^^^ 
^itson's Ancient Songs, i. 82). And we get hence ^^^^ Cook's 
^Itit, that the Yeoman's Tale was to have followed ^ ^^ ^j^ge 
'X:-^le, a tale of fresh 'country-life succeeding one o ^ ^^^ .^^ 
bact-streets of the city. No better place can be ^oun ^^^ ^jirlie^ 
There is yet one more Tale, found only in some ^^j^^gttzis^'^ 
printed editions, but in none of the MSS., vi«. the ^ .^ ^ ^ot 
Tale. This is admittedly spurious, in the sense ^y^e ^^^^'^ 
Chaucer's ; but it is a remarkable poem in %X^ vray- ^^g^ided at^Y 
never intended it for an imitation of Ghaucei** ^^^ \^ be ^^ ^^f 
disguise about it ; on the contrary, he says pl^l^^^ ^ ^^ cotsccoP'^'^^ 
author of the well-known poem in alliterati^® ^^ ^^tv otM ^^"^ 
known as Pierce the Ploughman's Crede. ^^ ^ \)laine ^^^^\^ 

been inserted by inadvertence, but we need ^"^^ not have hee 
for doing this, since otherwise the poem w^r^'^^^nce. ^^ 

preserved at all, no MS. of it being now in ex.i^*L^^Have ^^ * J 
The next question that presents itself is '^'^ V-lY* *^^ ^ first 
means of teUing which of the Tales are of ^^ Viote, in *^^ 
late workmanship? In reply to this, we ma"^ Re- 

place, the following facts and probabilities, ^-.^r^^tten fro^ x 

The Knight's Tale was almost certainly r^^ ^ tool^ a ^^^^ 
ginning to end. In the first instance Ghai^^J^ in^\C^^^^ 
deal of it from Boccaccio's Teseide, and gave ^^ OC^t &e^^''' 
Palamon and Arcite ; see Prologue to Legende ^*^ eft ^ ^thor, '^^ 
1. 420. This he would naturally do just aft^^ ^^^^l^ 
writing his Troilus *,inwhich he follows the ^^Z^<:i^^ 

1 Several lines are ?f 'f™>" *» Trollus and t„ ^^ a^i<*^ * 

that the former and ' Palamoa and Arate' were probab^^ ^ 



y 



he would naW^^^mploy t^. st^'^^' ^^ *^^ » 

not aU, for it iS '^Ovious ua ^ seven-lin« /"though I do not 

remember to lia^« seen it %?*^ *^°"*P*"'^for«) *»>** Chaucer 
also pressed into his servicerX'n ^Un^tbe Knight's Tale, 
a poem also in the seven-lmi II ^ i^"h ha* ^^'^ Preserved 
-nder the title • Of Qjiee^ I^ST" "5 Fa^^Arctte.' In this 

poem, after three i^rc^ueJ^'^Uf ^^^'^ *'"^"''*-" 
from Statins, beginning—. Ia^uHoS« Strias/ S^<^- ? ^-d it .« 
»ot « little remarkabfe that the ver^fthree Un^ reappear 

xyx&6. It IS mteresting to note the traces ^'^ ^ ^ i^ aa- 
T^^T ^^ ^^"^ ^^^ ^^ Knight's Tale, but it ^«^ ** ^"^ 
Jtted that they are very few, such as these :— 

• With Emely lier yonge suster schene ' — ^ -IsLt- 

^^^ch reappears in tlie Knight's Tale, 1. 114; with a ^^^^^^Uii^ 

Phrases. For example^ thie arst three lines of the prol^Bf 

thus ;^^ 

* O thou fields God. of aimes. Mars the rede. 
That in thy £rosty country called Thrace, 
Within thy g-risly temples full of drede' — 

^hich njay be compareci with the Knight's Tale, iiii-i ^ ^ ^'^ 
general story is, however^ widely aiflferent, and CbauO^ ^^^ _ 
^P the latter part of it, not in the Knight's Tale, ^^^^^x^^^ 
Squire's Tale. I dra-w SLttention to this poem chiefly ^^ ^\^^:^ Jl 
of a suggesti^^^ to which I shall have occasion to recur, 
^^^y draught of Psdamon and Arcite may have been in ^^ 
stanzas. 

^ ^^ niust next be noted that Ai^i-. Kurnivall, who has ^f- 
^ntativejy, a list of Chaucer's works in their suppose ^^ ^ 
f,t ^^^n amongst the works of t,l.^ ' Second ^^enod, ^ ^ 
^^^e Ca„* ^ ^^ . ^», ^ T^5.I« which is now tnove»* ^^ 
Second A?''^"''^"'^ ^^^^' ^^ , t^ll^ l>y Chaucer blti^^^^. 
Life Of f^'^ '^ough forrne^rly ^J^J^^f J^^^ ^^ -^^^Zr^^ 
doubt. ^'''^^ Ce^'"^^- ^^ ^^'f .The Tale of the iST^^ 
alniost\:7'^^''« says ^^P''^^^^^^^^^^ J^lfe of St, Cecilia 
^^^eraJij, translated frotxi t^^ 



-^li 
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j^^egenda Aurea of Jacobus Januensis. It is mentioned ^ 
^liaiicer as a separate work in his Legende of Good. Woinen> 
j^ 436, under the title of the Life of Seint Gecile, and it ^^ 
j.^tains evident marks that it was not originally composed in th^ 
farm of a Tale to be spoken by the Nonne \' It is, then, litt^^ 
^ore than a translation, and it is in seven -line stanzas. 

jVii"- Fumivall assigns to this Second Nun's Xale the con- 
jectural date of 1373 ; ^^^ ^^^ is the very year when Chaucer 
met Petrarch at Padua (see note to E 27), and learnt from him 
the tale of Griseldis, now known as the Clerk's Tale. This tale 
is, for the most part, a translation, and it is in seven-line stanzas. 
The Prioress's Tale has a Proem much better salted far a 
formal poem than for a Tale to be told, being much in the same 
strain as one of the author's other poems, known as Chaucer's 
A. B. C. Moreover, it is (by an oversight) stiU called a sons:; 
see B 1677. This poem is also in seven-line stanzas. 

The Monk's Tale is in a very peculiar metre, which appears 
nowhere else in Gliaucer, except in the above-mentioned poetn 
called the A-^-^- i^^^P^ written before a.d. 1369), ^nd Jn 
some of Chaucer's latest but very short poems, such as the 
Envoy to Bukton, and the Ballad of the Visage « without Paintine I 
so that, considered with reference to metre, this Tale „, Z 
of any date. The main part of it shews no great originalitv^„H 
seems to me ratberearly than late. ^ ^ »"ty, and 

Having premised these considerations, I wish now boldiv t« 
state that we bave, m fact, one test of earliness or latenei^ on 
which we may rely, I believe, with some confidence iT^ 
test so obvious that >t ^s a wonder to me that no one, as fa? " 
I know, has pointed it out before; I ^ean the test of rhvtL 
The canon I propose is simply this. Nearly all of ChauceS 

i ^^t ^'°^°^' *^^ ^S°thf MS?^\^ • '^^^^^^y ^-« of Eve ' 
* Oddly spelt VUage^ ii^ the MSS ; but the poem is imitated /u 
Boetluus. and has special reference to the passage—* This il£ i? ^°«> 



is a 
as 
m. 

's 



tales that are io ''tan^^ ^^ HHrTJ^^' xix 



^e usual couplets are late^*"^ ^*»-Iy, and near/y ^1 that are ,„ 
;o be true in the case If .^^^ W seen tbat this fa k„,^ 
°'«Wy probable in the ca« ***^ Second Nan's Tale, that ft is 
M:T% ^' «'^'-- is iotK^ *^- Cll-frale fof which,,,; 
Z^'J'^^' written in fi!**'"« «8««^ i* ™ **^ '^^ °^ the 
tru«, • '"''^ '^en his verJ « ^*"*« ^etre as a poem which is 
™*J «> the statement f^ * ^^*' «'■ nearly so, if there be any 

'^"^ Blanche, who diS^* ** ^^^ ^"^"^ ^*''- **^ """ °' "^^ 

ajanibn and Arcite • t i^"* ' ^*^»- At the same time, I suppose 

« PJ^sent metre of «? ^^^ **^*» ^"en in stanzas, so that 

"fj^ou^ it ^iu be „«^^ Knight's Tale presents no diflSculty. 

2!^ some of Chaucer's r?******* *^* ""^-^ «' '« *^^^^ '*'°"^- 
^''^ late work ?s elfil ^^l '"°'"^' »»"* I ^^il presently shew 
,. ^*« aboFe cano« ^ 1^ ^'^^^^^ ««*• 

^' ^Wer caT°^t be "" '"J^" '^'"=^' ""* *« '''^ simple y-^^, 
,:2^'r-« '"'^anced in JoSTor?- *** ''""^ '^ ^s couplets till U« 
a rr'^ that no E "rff^h ^ i^l'"'- '°<^««^ " has always bee« 
yea^ •■'' '^d 't haf b^e^ ^T »'«^°'-e W™ ever d«an.t o^ J^% 
i^^'^hence be derived it tT "' "°"^^^' ^^ ^""''!r^o^ 

or els?' ^^'^ nearly aU sjjab verse ^f^ P'**^ solution ''^ ^^^, 

w '^^ desire is to fi«^ successive lines are rimed to«e*^*V ^^ 
1. ' ^ J)el/e,r« , '^''successive lines are rimed toeetfaei- 5 *V,_. 

* ChauS^!" ^ ^^'''"^'^^ ^e Machault, a French ^ 
-^^,,^««ris fcnown to liave imitated >, and who «i* 

See Q — — " 

^ol'°^e^^^fr^''^™ CAaucer's IBoolc of the Duchess as ooxxx: 

S0Q,«!?r3s, \! ^^' yfrbere he quotes frona. J^tude sur G. Ch»«^^ 
iistto *t donk??^- ^^^ obli^a,tioz2S to tJtxe RemMe de Forti»» 
W?^iii,k ^^ C^riai jr^rewords, p. Xi5)s but there ajnff 
*'c '^Bwojfo to sAew tiiat CTliaiicex- liad read Machault ; sf 
^Pf'iote ^at the same xefex-exice) and the last not" '^ 
^^s Canterbury TslIcs^ 




XX INTRODUCTION. 

1377. In the edition of Machault's poems edited by Tarbe^ 
Reims and Paris, 1849, P- 89, there is a poem of exactly 
character, of no great length, but fortunately dated ; tor 1 
title is—' Gomplainte 6crite apres la bataiUe de Poitiers et avant 
le siege de Reims par les Anglais * (i 356-1358). The first four 
lines run thus : — 

*A toy, Henry, dous amis, me complain. 
Pour ce que ne cueur ne mont ne plein * ; 
Car a piet suy, sans cheval et sans selle, 
Et si n'ay mais esmeraude, ne belle.' . 

The last couplet (the second line of which has two examples of 
the fully-sounded final e) is as follows : — 

« Et que jamais ne feray chant ne lay, 
Adieu te di : car toute joie lay/ 

Now as Chaucer was taken prisoner in France in 1359, he had an 

excellent opportunity for making himself acquainted with this 

poem, and with others, possibly, in a similar metre which have 

not come dowa to us. It is also almost certain that the earliest 

attempt to use this metre in English was made by Chaucer, in 

his Legend of CJood Women, commenced, according to Professor 

Ten Brink, in the year 1385 (FumivalPs Trial Forewords, p. in). 

Surely this date is one of considerable importance ; for we at 

once derive from it the probability that aU of the Canterbury 

Tales written in this metre were written after 1385, whilst those 

nat in ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ probably earlier. With this to guide us, 

I call now proceed to discuss separately such of the Canterbury f 

Tales as are printed in the present volume. ' 

-H^aji-of-Iiaw Head-link. This is an important passage, as 
it ^^^^ *^® ^^^® ^^P"^ ^^) °^ one of the days of the pilgrimage, 
ana a list of the Tales which Chaucer meant to include in his 
Legend of Good Women. These points are discussed m the 

% Observe particularly this rime of complain with plein. This shews 
whence Chaucer derived such rimes as seke, sehe; Prol. 17, 18. There 
is a 'P^^^^.^^ ^^ called Le Dit de la Harpe, printed in Bartsch's ! 
Crestomathie Fran9aise, p. 408, in which more than fca//the rimes are of 
this character. 



notes to n. J and " '» ^frhfci, 

late or new worlc, ^S th^ guK • ' ■'"^*' ^^tre, by the cstnoa, shews 
Prologue to tJ»« Itk^ ^f *^'-matter proves. 

by tJSon, indica^rSrll' ^T'" "^^ ^^^"^"3!^^* sJ 
Tv>o * 4.1, • [u»4. fK * ^^"y work, yet it is obviously not so. 
The truth IS that the Man of Law's Tale is, in itself, of early 
jorkmanship, but was revised for insertion amoiisst the Tales, 
the Prologue being added at the time of revision. "Lines 131- 
133 may be taken to mean, in plain English, tlxat *1, the poet, 
should be in want of a Tale to insert here, atud should have 
to write one, only fortunately I have one by ••-^- ^\^\r.\^ ,«;ii a^ 
^ery well/ The ' Merchant * who ' taught » 
O* Law's T^i^ <. • • v,^^-^wir\titi vouneer s 



which will do 



**«-c uue, onjy lortunateiy ± ua-vc wuc uy lkxv wmi;a wm ao 
well/ The ' Merchant * who ' taught » CZIliaucer the Man 
Law's Tale was his industrious younger self- \ 
ipman's Prolo^o, TaJe, aad End-li^xi, AU in thi^ 
^ latest and best manner. ''"^ 

^ores8*s Tale, Xhe real _ 

he Shipman End-link, B '^^7^16^^ *"^aie is ^0^, 
Prologue is, more strictly, a Proe,^ ^hat jj 



^;fed in the Shipman End-link, B '^37^x6^^ ^^^e ,5 cc 
.galled the Prologue is, more strictly, a Proe * ^hat jj 
^ ;^^fe, niore stSctly, a Legend, or (as th^ ^ ; and the T 
^°g'; B 1677 The Legrend is m the sa^^^^Utior ^.,. /« 
^^ Saint Gecile and probably belongs to th^ ^ ^t^fe a^ ^ '^) 
.^^-- closely Ve,^^^^^^ that to tt. L.fe a^^^n^e pe^,^^ Lif, 
:r^^ to^he Virgin Maxy: .tsee.^^^ >/^ :* ^e 






'nrocation to the Vir^n Mary; it seen^ ^^ ^Oota^a,^ 
adapted frooi an old Proem, now re^^^^t^c *ave ^^ ^ «»«/, 
^'»*>°«1> 1. 166, has been altered or re-wr,tt b,. ^ Ja p,^ 
f"^^' «. X64W656, belong to the ne^ ^'». n/^^^-^^^; 
shewn by 4' Production of the worcfe .^ re.^^ ^"^o fi^' 
f d the line Vf St a storie I wol doo« 9«od .^^.^^oj ^ 
At the end of 1 1656 I bare inserted^ sbo^yjabour. 'Ju), 
"" n^T^^ t WW wori i«>m the old '^ ^t^o., ,, ^^^U 
Le!^d^^ 'tself is taken frotn a some, ,j ^ 

---^_^<>ciety from the Fon^^^^^_^i<lei. ^ ^ by ^^^ 
Society. ^ Nicholas Trivet has ^**^^ ^°''^^«1 b;' the cf '■^»<* 



of 



^^tk ^^\^^ ^^^ A throw his h hi,^ street ^**^j^ c^Phr^^^^' 

S-^fl. U^^J^*^ Sables him to 31^'; a p^^^a eitj^J.,. ,^^tj, j^^. 



f%d-^''^ ^a Analogues Of ^^ ^'Vo^'"^- A ^^op. 

"/_ nriftio^^ ^\. Tew, pnntert «^® sto^*^ s C. °*« to 



^'^Orig^»^fx' ^Tj^-'P"'>tedfr:<^'"^ Can, 



r 



Ur, 







T Von f ^^^ * ^t sK ^^^s's Tale is 

^ seem, ^^^ 



•S-Z/e THOPAS. ^^'" 

tte^asonc -^^IrZ^!^ of the many stories wWc^ f-^^^ 
propagated,atdiffJ fnt tixnes, to excite or justify several ^^^^ 

UectttVons of t^e Jews, upon the charge of in««*^^"^entioned 
dadren. The story of Hugh of Li°<=ol'»' ^^^*=^^der the year 
in the last stanza, is placed by Matthew Parw ^j^^ctorum by 
n55. In the first four months of the Ac^^^ canonized, as 
BoUandus, I find the following «»'"^^tlart Pm^fni^ ^orui- 
having been murthered by Jews : «; J?*^;^^ Apr. KWol^i"^, 
emu, ■L^^^^ mcbardus, ^^'•'■^"•'^yo eodem 5 .116«^w, Poio- 
&r««, 1287 ; Wernerus, '^"'^ fjjng eigh-t monttis -would furnish 
»«, 1598. I suppose the '■®"**scottish Ballad C^E>ercy's Reliques 
at least as many more- See » ^^^ ^^ these supposed murthers, 

of Ancient Poetry, i. 3*) ^P?\eniously conjectvu-edthat^'Merrv- 
The editor [Percy] has ve^yJ^J^^ of ' M««»-; I»erhaps the real 
land" in verse i is a *=°^'^^Le been v^hat is said to h. Ju 
occasion of the Ballad m^y *"* t,oy called Si^„^ ^^ have hap. 
Pened at Trent, in I475, %^-r, roentionmg th^ »,„ °® Cardinal 
Hadrian, about fifty r^^'^ £^JeU^ »« fP""**-^ qjl?'^^ "f Trent 
adds-" quo ludxi ^ ^"^""^^t. The change of^!l"'^'« audent • « 
Pnief. ad librum de Ser«»; ^ natural enoug,^ '"e nao,e /« j^^ 
Song, from Simon to Hugh^ ^^ jjorwich an^**'" /^« /*e 

whe,^ similar stories of Hugl^ ff u^i, „^ ^ .^«2' 

l»ad been long current, ^^jied 'T'le jg^ 

The BaUad alluded **»/.. „j. a boy name^ j.^ Pa««?hter' k 

Percy, and is to the ^^^f^ftje^'^ ^^^ghter"? '^^ enticej 
to play and then stabbed by J ^^^^ Helen, g^^^who thre. ^^^ 

into a draw-^elL His n^"*^^'^' **"»«>/ heari^^ 

I "nay add that the ^°'^°:^^t, ar^ «3>en in a„ ;,;° ^ P'rture of 
the martyrdom of Simon at ^ren , ^^toms, anj Drl«!f ^^'^P'^r 
concerning the Jews in Manners, ^^^^^^ x^ress dun„g the 

Middle Ages, by P. Lacroix, PP- \^e question has been r.,- . 

A last word i to the metre. «„« stanza ? M SaT. 

^2' *^ ^•>-'^«'- *^«"^" ''^ ' ««^ -"^-«— From Guite 

de M^hTuit^- ?^"^^'-' ^'■s'aa.* ^'^ ^^^ ''"^ ^'^ --" 
*^t, and quotes a ^^ 



trcv^rf" 
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right, but the example ill-chosen, as it contait^/7jf|5 W^ 
instead of three. Unexceptionable examples * t a ^ 

Tarbe's edition of Machault, at pp. 56 and i^^^ ^^ Jeft^ 
^3S used, but with a restriction to two rhyme^^ ^jgfoif^ 

Brienne, King of Jerusalem, more than a ^^^*|i ^aU^* c^ 
l>irth of Boccaccio. ' In England it was afterwards ^^ ^^x^,c j^ 
r-qyai, from its use, not many years after the death ^^\3X^ 
t»y the captive King of Scotland, James I, as the 
" The King's Quair." •— Morley's English Writers, u- ^^^^^ ^x>^ 

The Prioress End-link. This passage, like the ^^^^^gs 
links and Prologues in rimed couplets, evidently ^^^^ V 
the late period ; we recognise here some of the au 
work. ^^ ^ \yi 

Sir Thopas. Judging by the rhythm-test, ^^^^V^^ \0X^' 
early workmanship ; but judging by the languag^*^^^ ^l^i^^. 
is, apparently, the anfy one of all the Canterbury ''' f^e^ coupi 
longs to the late period, although not written i» ^\ ^ ^ say^ 
Tyrwhitfs estimate of it is judicious and corre^^^ ridicule 
' The Rime of Sir Thopas was clearly inten^J^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
« palpable gross " fictions of the common R^^^^^^^^ ^°^ ^^r^r- 
and still more, perhaps, the meanness of their ^^ ^^hf2& \\ D^^^^ 
sification. it is full of phrases taken from tst^^ * I ^l Sf ^^ 



l>e 





Xhopas in the midst of his adventures. Ghaii ^^ ^t V 

say for his Rinie, but that "it is the best he ca^^, C^ ^vC 
readily consents to tell another Tale ; but havi^ * (^ h\ 
freely at the bad poetry of his time, he might ^? ^^i? ^\ 
too invidious to exhibit a specimen of better i>.^^*^L^ \}^l 
^d therefore his other Tale is in prose, a meS ^^^ kV 
X^ Li-vre de Melibee etje dame Prudence, of whl^C<*i ^ 



^^VS> 



* The Fi^^h version is also not origin^I71S^^7-r-^ uV^ 
msolatiom'a et Consilii of Albertano of -S^^T^^f^^u^x^M?! 



^onsolatioDiS 



of Bres 



cia^ 



^•^ f*... 



^cv 



tale vertuous/* and -was -pr-QlaBlAY mm^- 
but in this age of levity, I doubt sai^^ 
regret that he did not rather ^ire ^^^ 
Thopas.' 

Sir Thopas is admittedly a burles^^ 
passages imitated are quoted in the N"^ 
resist the suspicion that Chaucer may jj^ 
tried his hand at such romance-writin_^ 
lived to have a grood-humoured laugh ev^ 
own expense ; and. he seems as if enc) 
readers f^ei that they could wish ther^ ^^. 
Yet we cannot hnt allo-w that to 

'Praise syr T'opas for a noble ^, 
>\jid soome the story that the 
is much the same as t,o ' 

Passeth AppoUo in musike nxs 
as Sir Thomas Wiat has remarked in his 
be added that the usual metrical laws 
observed in this Tale. 

The Mo3xk:'s TaJe. Judging by the 
the early period. The suhj^ct-matter f , 

was probably written at diffej-Qj^f. times, 
period, and part at the p^^..^^ ^^ ^^^.^^ 
called, in strictness a tale at a|/^ y^^^ con^ 
them, and has all ^^^J^Ppe^rance of ha 
independent work, whic4 Cbaucer bad ; 
in his accustomed manner, j,^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ \ 

It is formed on the ^"^M of Boccaccio's 
^iltutnum, the title of j;^l. . 

printed a; p. 3.. Tbe^^^ \^^ 
assign this string of t^.^J"^^ '^^^^^^^ 
The Host expects to bet ^"^ ^' 

the jovial and corpufeiif [ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ 
___^Woi3l:, and rat 

A.D. 1270. This Lat^/"^ . 

Chaucer Society in 18^^ ^^atise was edited 



s 
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volunteers 
appearance ; but the Monk, takini^r all /^ P^^'^ ^e a ^^^ ^^ 
either the Life of Saint Edward the Cotifessor or eis ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
Iiis 'hundred' tragedies; and then, fearful of ^^^^'T^^ore SLnJ o^ 
ceeds to define the word Tragedy, and to start off ^^^ tn^tte^' 
ttie pilgrims have had time to offer any opinion upon ^^ gtrictly 
fie also offers an apology for not telling all his stories ^^^ ^hole 
^jironological order. This apology is the real k^T Hection o^ 
j^atter. We may well believe that, whilst the ^^^^^^t ^^ 
tr^g^^i^s was still an independent work, the ^^^^^^ j^^ide such 
gtrictly chronological, or was intended to have been f^^ta^^'* 
^jxen the work was completed. Such was the usua ^ ^^j^ion, 
an^ accordingly the author begins, in the most ^P^^^\ the rest- 
^ith Lucifer, and then duly proceeds to Adam atio ^^ny first 
3ut as, in the course of composition, he -would n^' ^^^^edf^^ 
^rite such lives as most pleased him, and by tlo '^^^^^ ^t of ^^ 
in 'Writing anything like a complete collection — ^^ ^ se^evt^^^ 
« hundred ' that existed < in his cell * * he produced ^^^^^is only» 
in all — it clearly became his simplest plan to S^^® ^^^^ no lo^^^^ 
and to abandon the chronological arrang^^^^^*^ tca.%^^^'^'^ ^^^ 
necessary. Yet it is worth remarking th^*^ *'^^xs\. ^^'^'^ ^^"^^^^ 
more nearly in chronological order than ma>r ^^J^^t^T Cotnest<^^ 
If they be compared with such a book a^ peter Coioesto^ 

Historia Scholastica, we shaU see this the bett^^* noticing ^^"^^f 
takes the Bible as the foundation of his hist^^^^' of Herc^^®^ ^^ 
history as he goes on. We thus find a xxM^r%'^^f\ then, Her^^^^ 



the time of Jephthah, judge of Israel. Strict ^''"'^ar togetben ^ 
should precede Samson ; but as they come scF '^ the ^rag^^l^^ 
scriptural character takes precedence. Agai^^^ ^ay,to '^^ ^\ 
Antiochus and Alexander both belong, in thi^ iter ^^^ ^'^^V 
book of Maccabees, and therefore come next^ T^ luditb- ^\^ 
of Holofemes, which belongs to the book ^^ ^"^^Id^i 
again, Alexander should, in strictness, precec^^ 
this consideration is overridden by the ^t^<^ 



i The Monk's cell is mentioned in the Prolo^^ 
was his • ceUe fantastyk ; Kn. Ta. 518. «SUe^ 



ing, then, that S^^n may\5tt^ S^'^^flX ^'^^ *"*' ''*'°*=''"^ 
my precede Ale*attder. Je^'^J^? ^'fhe w^^'^ ^"1,*°*° "" 
groups, as Mov«:^(«) T^^L "^'^'^i^.i, S^tos^''' Hercules, 

Hotofemes, Antiochus, Alexander, Caesar; ff ^ expected, 

forl.^^P'''^ ^ ^^'^ "^^""^ suggestive than '^'^^^^tter, if duly 
ror It throws some additional Ught upon the «»* ,^„ ^f 

considered. In the first place, group (/) co^^efcrring to 
wnat hare been called « modern instances,' as ' , ^^j con- 
matters that happened in Chaucer's own time, '°**^g four are 
taming examples from ancient history; three <'^ _ stanaas- 
^markably short, and all four only malce up ^®^^"test attvt- 
16 of them, the tragedy of Bamabo, contains the ^g^etv^e 

*'°n in the whole of the Canterbury Tales, as it has -^ot**^^® 
to the year 1385, the very year mentioned above as tb® " -X"**^® 
''ate of the Prologue to the Legend of Good WoOi^^'^^c**^ ^ 
tlifference in style between the tragedy of Ugolino ***. ^ is***® 
tragedy. as that of Samson or Hercules, must strike ^ .^^9^ *^ 
careless reader ; and it is easy to see that this group y.^-gt" ^\^ 
afterthought, being a piece added at the period of ^^^^^ ^x^^^^^Xi 
much We can tell froai internal evidence, but the fact is *^ ^^^ --"- 
corroborated by evidence that is external. For of 5^ -*- 
the poet added a few^ tragedies as an afterthought, ^^^c*- 
naturally add them at tJbe end,- and it is accordingly » ^^^.Tt^ 
'" several good MSS., including the Ellesmere, the Heog^^ 
«e Cambri^lge MSS., this group is placed at the etui, ^^ 
fl^^y of Croesus. But Chaucer's apology ^r^* 1». 
^^ Wo, free to insert tbem wHere he pleased ; a»^^ix 

-^i^^.. pleased to put ^^^^j-,^:^:t: ^^zT^^^ 

ij^ — ^ ^e chronological order, 

^•""P W has nothing- *<» ***' 



_;^viii INTROni^CTION. ^^^^gy 

tl»is removal of group {/) from the end ^o^^^ ^^^g^dy ot ^ ^^ 
^^^ o<im doing is proved by observing that tne ^^ ^^^^^ 
^^^ come last, (i) because it repeats, m t^ ^^ ^j^icB 
rooti^'s previous definition of tragedy, a repent ^^^ ^j,d p/ 

Kxiig^^ does not approve, and takes occasioo to ^^^ j^idicuie 
because the Host also quotes from this last ^^^"^'^ cloud' ; ^^ 
tUe expression about Fortune * covering things W^ 
B 3972. ^^re frotJi 

But we may, with patience, learn a few ^^^^^ (y) as a^^ 
the grouping of the tragedies. Putting aside ^^ *[ ^oup W 
addition at the time of revision, we may note tn ^^^^^j^ is 
foUows (a)y for the simple reason that the story ot ^^^^ ^^^ 
in Boccaccio, whom Chaucer was unitating. We then ^^^^ ^^^ 
groups (^, (f), and (i) to consider, and we notice a jf we 

Chaucer has purposely somewhat mixed up these » ^ * jjg^t 
merely transpose (d) and (r), we bring the tragedy of ^^^.^ ^jj^ 
that of Crcesus, and immediately preceding it. Xha ^^ 

original order of things, since the stories of Nero and Croesus ^^^ 
both taken from the Romaunt of the Rose, where they apP ^ 
together, and Nero preceded Croesus in Chaucer's work as 
matter of course, because his story preceded that of Croesus 
the original. We have thus the pleasure of seeing Chaucer 
actuaUy at work; he begins with Boccaccio and the Vulgate 
version of the Bible, drawing upon his recollections* of Boethius 
for the story of Hercules ; he next takes a leaf or two from the 
Romaunt of the Rose ; the story of Alexander, suggested (see 
B 3845) by the hook of Maccabees, leads him on to write the 
tragedy of Caesar ; then he tires of his work, and breaks oft. 
Returning to it for the purpose of filling up his great work, he 
adds a few ^modern instances,' mixes up the order of tales, writes 
an apology for their want of order, humorously assigns tbem to 
the Monk, from whom the Host had expected something widely 
different, and makes the Knight cut him short when the right 
moment comes 

* I say « recollections * advisedljr ; see note to B 3293. 



carried out byte ^^c^^'^ ^ tl»e ve»-«:r<=»« „/ p^Zi, 
t the 'Fafis c£ ^^%i^^*C^^^Z *^ «*=f.^--'^^ o/ ^6?^^^ 
favourite seven-Ut^^t ;^e<^5r»-»^^'^ "" -*^^' ^r<%ate's ^^ 
Boccaccio directly, \x^^^x*^,, i<» ^*f.l'?'^ «"«r«ted tfte ft^s 
named Laurent de ^ .^ '*' ^f»<* :p»Wwm, and otters, fcnown by 
of Troyes ; see y^<>^r:o^<'^^<^^^%^^'^^ ' ^ Mortey's Fin* 
me cotttiau^d io *r^ &»^ iO< ^,7. 3 "P^' interesting point 
^riesoftra .ies^-^o*^ 35-5^^giut»«'» of Chaucer's Monk's 
the name ^ ^^^ ^*<,p- 'J ''^f l»is P™1<>««« ••— 
Sketch of > -tjlt'i *^s ***Ia. <?* 

ffl LfO^ate's vet«* ,„flr S*"* ^ ♦ ^ of Bretayne. 

Tale /n tl^^ fott^^ ^t»*^*^? f ''^^it^"* tragidies; 

^ef *^cl»^*ie ^■'^l did*' al^o «=ompleyne. 
^ dede. *,^^«» .^oj%*10^?gbt ought[e] preferre. 

^V *^ t^»^^-^" . of Fri-;-- the Percy FoHo 

Si* .ie^ 11, »**• JrtO«5 tragedies are sufficiently 

^ ci**^^^!^i^*l;ne ^*'2oiy <«ie word more to say 
'. * P^^^O*! ^'^r ofj^ J,»*^ ^Ue poet first used the eighil 
; H^^t^V'^^l. t tf^. eio <^alled A. B. C. though 
AgJO^^ rJ^* txe **^tf !»** ;b»*^ P°^"" '' translated is in 
^2 tb^, t^ *^5e. S^^^ aefive it? The answer is^ 
^ ' g^rd «t»P?f<7l*» ai*^ ^^ple of 't will be found in a 






;^ 



"^ veC^ ^^.^^i-^ iiV^^ifi '^Aid ^^^\e of 't will be found in a 
xtv^^tV ''^J X jr^*'^*»/e**<ritten upon the Death of 
■«i^^*^ x«o***. t^*"®**-»c« tf^*' riiP*' ^afb^'s edition of Deschamps, 



S^XO^^'CO^ V^^l»*^ ^^^^^on which I here foUow. 
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-me Prologue to tbo Wuhb' Priest's Tale needs no com- 
t • Wte the tale itself, it is in Chaucer's best manner. 
'*'*^lj.© Olork's Tale. Of this tale, the man part is a rather 
e translation from Petrarch's De obedientia et ^de uxoria 
*3i* tbologia, as explained in the Notes ; and it must be added 
^t Petrarcli had it from Boccaccio. It is the very last 
^^le — ^the tenth tale of the tenth day — in the Decamerone, 
.^^tten shortly after the year 1348. Whether Boccaccio 
invented it or not can hardly be determined ; for an expression 
^f Petrarch's, to the eflFect that he had heard it ^many years' 
(tnultos annos) before 1373, is not at all decisive on this point, 
3S be may easily have foeard it twenty years before then, even 
though he had never before read the Decamerone, as he himself 
*^!^;« J T v.^^"" ^**™^ unnecessary mystification about 

Lrsory examination shews the Lw J** f °<=<=^'="° J "«* » '^T 
follows Petrarch almost word f^ "Z?"'''^*^ ^'"'^' that Chaucer 
Petrarch by no means clo«.W ST " "^""^ passages, though 
41-55 settle the matter. Th h °^ Boccaccio, In fact, 11. 
a littie uncertain, seems' to h ^ k **^ ^^^''areh's version, though 
tells us that he met Petra h " '^^^ ' *°^ Chaucer himself 
readily adopt Mr. Furnivall's ** ^a^ua. We may therefore 
embassy in 1373, Chaucer m, ^"Jf^^**'**"' *** 'during his Italian 
suppose for a moment that ru "** Petrarch.' Only let us 

^otintentionMy and unnecil?r. ^''"^'fknew best, that he is 
all difficulty vanishes. We S.^.f "^"""^ bis statements, and 
England on the king's bu^'i °^.*.^»* Chaucer was absent from 

Preface t^ Z Sr^^'^^Jetter to B^^L^-^- - -- 



^^" ^-^TRODUCTION. 

passages that are made ol*» 

text are duly considered ITlu"" . ^ "" comparison with the Latin 

o u- C4.X, ^^^^ 'n the Notes 

Speaking of the storv of n^- , ]^^' 

became so popular in Fran ' ^*'^'''' remarks that it 'soon 

sented a mystery in Frenc-h ^^ ^^ comedians of Paris repre- 
Marquh[e-\ de Saluces in ft ^^"^^^ entitled Le mystere dt Griselidis 
year, the French prose ver^'^ ^^^'' ^^^^- ^^^""^^ ^^ '" ^^"^ ^""^ 
posed, and there is an enr ^J^ '** ^ -^/««^/^ de Parts was corn- 
library. Lydgate, almost OK ^^^^rent version in the Imperial 
entitled the Temple of Gla ^^^^*"'® contemporary, in his poem 
on the walls of the TemDl^^' ^^nong the celebrated lovers painted 
Penelope, Alcestis, Pati^^G^^"^^"^^^ ^^^^' ^®^®^ *^^ ^^^"' 
tram, Pyramus and Thisbe 'Th^''^^^' ^^^ Isoulde and Sir Tris- 
and Emilia.' Elsewhere W tr^^^^y Lucretia, Ganace, Palamon, 
Hazlitt, iv. 229, note 3) that * it*^ remarks (Hist. Eng. Poetry, ed. 
seems to have long kept un • ^^ecting story of Patient Grisi/d 
Stationers, in 1565, Owen R '^ ^^^^brity. In the books of the 
entituled the Songe of Pacvent^^'^ ^^^ * licence to print ' a BaUad 
Registr. A. fol. 132, b. Two K ^^^^" ^*° ^^^ ^^^^* [husband] ; 
tune of pacyente Gressell »' . ^^^"^ ^^^ entered in 15^5, "*<> *^^ 
T. Colwell has licence to n • ^^^' '35, a. In the same year 

GreseU; ibid. fol. 139, a. l^^^^ ^'^ history of meke and pacyent 
Hazlitt's Handbook of Early i^*^^^ ^^^^^ much lower.' See also 

There \s a ballad caUed * W"^!^^ X-iterature. 

MS., ed. Hales and Fumivali ^^''^ Grissdl,' in Percy's Folio 

Thomas Deloney in Profess ' *^** "^^^ > an<i ^^^^^ ^ ®°^ ^^ 

Ballads, vol. iv. Professor qi^h ^^ild's English and Scottish 

^^ subject are known to h^v '"^'^arks that * two plays upon 

Dekker, Ghettle, and Haughto^.^®^»» ^ntten, one of which (by 

speare Society, while the other^^ ^^ ^^^^ printed by the Shake- 

oi Henry VIII's reign, is lost/ * ^^ ^^^^^ production of the close 

In Italy the story is so comm 
marionette theatres ; it is to be h^^ ^^^ ^* »s stiU often acted in 
books, and a series oi cheap pi^t ^^^eover, in common chap- 
in it may often be seen decor r^^^ ^Presenting various scenes 
Queries, 5 S. i. 105, 355). The^s^^^ ^^^age-walls. (Notes and 

*^e thing was done in England. 
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Ritsoa's ^f^^ciexit Songs, i. xcviii. 
Mr. Hales tells m^ fi, 4. 

Gallery. ^^^^ent picture by Pinturfoclaio, in the National 

For remaris u Don f i,^ 

theheroine,seeJ\i^ w 1^^^^^^°^*^® *^^^ ^"*^ ^"^^ character of 
421, and in Ori^i,, J," f^ <^riticisms in the I>ercy Kolio MS., m 
176. There are al ^"^°^'^^es of Chancer-, Part 11, pp. j^^J 
Tales from Chauc ^ * ^"^^ ^^^^ remarks on it in Canterbury 
points out that sl ^\^^ ^' ^^"^^ers, p. ^217, ^where the author 
could but say «Ve^ » Marquis was Griseiaa's feudal lord, she 
^ ^ere form ; an^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^ *® marry hiro, .the asking being 
devotion of herselF *^^* *^® ^P^"* ^^ chivalry appears in her 

The Squire*s rp i^° ^'^ ^^^'^ '^^^^• 
friich has most - ^* "'^^^s t^^® ^^ conspicuous as being the one 

^l^'nal for it, J^^^^^^^^ ^'^ attempts to discover an immediate 
^./^tics of Arah- ^^^^"^e of its connection with the charac- 



, tew -^-A ^ '"^^^I^T^^ '^*' ^^• 

\ Only a lew ** a ^jiting «^ 
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Xxxiv INTRODUCTION. 

Warton, in his History of English Poetry, took much jains 
to gather together some information on the subject, ana. ^ his 
remarks are therefore quoted here, nearly at length, fc^-^ ^^^ 
reader's convenience. 

*The Canterbury Tales,' says Warton, *are unequal, an A o? 
various merit. Few perhaps, if any, of the stories are the inv^ 
tion of Chaucer. I have already spoken at large of the Knigl 
Tale, one of our author's noblest compositions. That of ^tJie 
Canterbury Tales which deserves the next place, as written. in 
the higher strain of poetry, and the poem by which MiJton cJe- 
scribes and characterises Chaucer, is the Squire's Tale. T^b^ 
imagination of this story consists in Arabian fiction engrafted o/zn 
Gothic chivalry. Nor is this Arabian fiction purely the sport oimE: 
arbitrary fancy : it is in great measure founded on Arabian^ 
learning. Cambuscan, a King of Tartary, celebrates his births 
day festival in the hall of his palace at Sarra with the most royal 
magnificence. In the midst of the solemnity, the guests 
alarmed by a miraculous and unexpected spectacle ; the minst 
cease on a sudden, and all the assembly is hushed in silence su - 
prise, and suspense ; see 11. 77-88. 

< These presents were sent by the King of Arabia and India to 
Cambuscan, in honour of his feast. The Horse of Brass, on the 
skilful movement and management of certain secret sprin 
transported his rider into the most distant region of the world 
in the space of twenty-four hours ; for, as the rider chose h 
could fly in the air with the swiftness of an eagle : and agai ^ 
as occasion required, he could stand motionless in oppositi ' 
to the strongest force, vanish on a sudden at command, and 
return at his master's call. The Mirror of Glass was endued 
with the power of shewing any future disasters which might 
happen to Cambuscan's kingdom, and discovered the most 
hidden machinations of treason. The Naked Sword could 

Keightley, in his Tales and Popular Fictions, published in 1804 ^^ 
p. 76, distinctly derives Chaucer's Tale from the travels of Marco Polo 
I let the sentence stand, however, as an example of undesigned coin' 
cidence. 
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THSr SQtZjJis'^ TALE. 

pierce armour deemed impenetrable, '^ were it pc fi.-, , 
a branched ook - (1. X59),- and he Who ..VZll^^^ ^ - 
could never be healed, unless its possessor could b^ ^^tiK .'^ 
to stroke the wound with its edge. The Ring wL^^^^t^w 
^or Ganace, Cambuscan's daughter, and while she K^^^^^cJ 
W purse, or wore it on her thumb, enabled i^er t *"^ it ^^ 
stand the language of every species of birds, and t\^ ^nrt ' 

every plant. ^^ ^^'^Ueis ^'^ 

* I have mentioned in another place, the favourite !,• 
studies of the Arabians. In this poem the nature of fu ^ ^^^Phi 
is displayed j and their operations exemplified ; and th' ^^^ ^^Ud' 
tion, added to the circumstances of Tartary beini> f^^^^^'de ^^ 
action, and Arabia the country from which ihesQ « ^ ®^^Ue 
presents are brought, induces me to believe this storv ^^^^^^"na 

with one which was current at a very ancient d ^^^ *den^ 
Lrablans *. At least it is formed on their priu^i ^^^ ^^on * 

ces were tinctured with the warmth of their ^ ^\ ^hei^ 

and consisted in wonderful discoveries and myste •^^''^^^'ons 
tions. °^^ ^^VeoJ 

* This idea of a Horse of Brass took its rise from th • 
knowledge and experiments in metals. The treati ^^^^^^^<^al 
a famous Arab chemist of the middle ages, called L ^ ^^ J^^er, 
phorum, contains many curious and useful processes '^ ^^^^osoL 
the nature of metals, their fusion, purification, and nT^?^^^^^^^ 
which still maintain a place in modem systems of th ^ ^^'^'<^y. 
The poets of romance, who deal in Arabian ideas d ^^^^^^e. 
Trojan horse as made of brass. These sages prete^n^^ *^® 
power of giving life or speech to some of their compo >^^ '^® 
metal. Bishop Grosseteste's speaking brazen head so^ "^ ^^ 
attributed to Roger Bacon, has its foundation in Arabil^^''"^^^ 
sophy. In the romance of Valentine and Orson, a braze'L^J"''' 
fabricated by a necromancer m a magnificent chamber of th^ 



tical 

the Arabians 

sciences were 



• So in Mr HazHtt's edition; Warton originaUy wrote-' to believ. 
this story to be one of the many fables whidi the Arabians impoT^ 
into Europe. i-^'tea 
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INTRODUCTION^. 

,-irtiond, declares to those two princes tlieir roya 
^%^7ve are told by William of Malmesbury that i o^^ 
ji5tie af ^ profound mathematician who lived in the ^^^^\ 

Senta^^ V % ^^ a brazen head, which would spea^ ^^"^^ertus 
Llveste< J;^^l^rly resolved many difficult questions. J^^^^^ ^ 
turv ^^Zi^ <^^ also a profound adept in those sciences whicn 
^^ ^l a<\^^ ^ the Arabian schools, is said to have framed a man 
^^' * ^^^ *^ 1fe» not only answered questions readily and truly, 

1^*^^ ' gt> V>^^^uacious, that Thomas Aquinas, while a pupil ot 
^^^^ ass ^^ >^%s, and afterwards an Angelic doctor, knocked it 
o^ ^^ ' ^c^ ^^ disturber of his abstruse speculations. This was 
\>^^ ^xjs t^ i^J^^ J 2 40. Much in the same manner, the notion of 
^^, ^gs ^ ^^^ '^^ being moved by means of a concealed engine 
^^^\the ^ \>^^'\> ^^^^^ pretences of producing preternatural 
V.tiAS^^*^ -^ \X ^o>^e of surprising by geometrical powers. 
espotv<^^ 4cV^ potion, Rocail, a giant in some of the Arabian 
^ ff^cts* ^^^et>^^ id ^Q ^^^« ^^^^^ ^ palace, together^ with Ws own 
actV^ *^^ ^ ^^O^^ magnificent architecture and with singular 
^otfva^^®^' ^ t^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ placed a great number of giga^ntic 
^^p\x\cVvre» ^^^^ ^^^ figured of different metals by talismanic skill, 
g^Ttifice- ^^^^^^-^^ence of some occult machinery, performed 
statues or ^^x%^^^^^e, and looked like living men. AV^e must add 
^bich i»^ ^e^^ <^bich the Arabian philosophers studied w^ith a 
H^T astronotif^^^sti^, ^21^ ^0 small share in the composition of this 
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siSularenthi^^^r For, says the poet, 

miraculous st^ x.. j i- , 

fy0,t it wroughte coude ful many a gin ; 

„jj^ '^ a.yted many a constellacion, 
jj^ '^ |3.ad don this operacion" (U. 1 28-1 50.) 

^ -^ler oi the Arabian giant Ben Gian, as famou5 

^non ^^^ fc^^^^i:^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ Achilles among the Greeks, was 

-^^/•/e^^^® O^/^f^ ^c^wers of astronomy, and Pope Sylvester's 
^^^ez, j^ ^y ^1>^ ^^entioned, was prepared under the intfuence 

^vr^^^'^^^'^'^'^t^^'^i^^^''''^''^^ ^^ <^a^^ea, ^as likewise a far^t/r/^f^ 
Of ^^j^M^^ f^%^^^» ^y which they imposed false appear- 



ances on "fbe Spect^f^j. n. . . 

supposes tbat some of the* ^oil*" ;. ™ ^'^^ fiction before m, 
the Trojan Aorse to be 1 f '° Cambuscan's hall believed 
pov^er of magic /] g,«\ "«wporary illusion, eiiected by the 

<Jptics "Were iit^tu' k l 

natural genius of the A^ w ^^^ ^^ stvKiy ^w^Iaicli suited the 
sued with incredfhlG d I* h^^ Philosophers, and which they pu^^ 
Aristotelic phiiosooH ^ If ^* ^^^^ science i^sis sl part of the 
refined an*l fiii^_. ^ _^_ which, as I have befoire observed. fK^_ 



refined and filled w'th^ ^^^' ^ ' ^^^^ befoire observed, they 
strange knight's JVI** ^^ousand extravagrances. Hence our 

found principles of ^^°'' ^^ ^^^^' prepared on tbe most pro^ 
(11. 225-234, r,2_^ ^rt,and endued with preternatural quah'ties 

'Alcen>or Alhaz'^* 
sopher, wrote seve ^k "^^^^tioned in 1. as^*, ^^ Arabic philo^ 
the eleventh centvi^ °^ perspective, and floxirfshed about 

/Ikewise an eminent^^* ^'^ellio, formed on the same school, was 
i^n books on Pers '*^?*^^'^atician of the middle ages, and wrote 
M Chaucer, as o^^^'^^' ^^^ Rofnan Mirror liere mentioned 
.^^^ribed by Gq^^'^^'' ^° «iis of the strange knight, is thus 

'* V?^? ^^"^^ «tood in noble plight. 
j^irgile. which ^as tho parfite. 
•2- mirrour made of his clergye IPy his sWT]. 
^nd sette it i^ ^^^ townes ye L^ye, stght\ 
TW .1^^ <>n ^ piUer withotite. 
kr^\ they, by thritty mile ahotito, 

„ *»^at n^irrour beholde mighte 

i The oriental writers relate that Giamschid, one of their kings, 

\n\on^^^ ""^ ^^ Persians and their Alexander the Great, 

^^ ed ^^^^^ ^^ inestimahle treasures cups, glohes, and 

P^^ of ^^^ ^ «^^ *^^ crystal, by means of which he and 

jjjirrors, . ^^^i^a^U natural as weU as supernatural things. -Ti^^ 

his peope Ara^^^n book translated from the Persian is--The 

t't^^ ""^ ""w^cVv reff^rfe ,i World. There is this P^f ^^,^^"^ ^«i 
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XXX viii i^m on ucTio^^ ^/,0 

o( ^^^ belot is 0^ 
lieaven, my soul will become th.e ^^'^^ nsieuf ^^^ ^tr/^'*^^ 
X shall discern all abstruse secrets." ^^ fj-otn *^^^ u^hic^ 
opinion that the Orientals took these notion ^^^Qty ^^ ^^j^ti 
Joseph's cup of divination and Sestor's cap '^ ^^^^ conntU^ ^^^ 
all nature was symbolically represented. ^", . fort^^^ ^ u 
Koger Bacon, in his Opus Majus, a work ^"^^^ J^^jetf of ^/'^^^J 
Aristotelic and Arabian philosophy, describes a^^^,^ .^ ^^ ^ as 
and explains their construction and uses. ^ y^oo^^ wbic^^ 
curious and extraordinary part of Bacon's ^ ^.^^^ ^irhich ^ 
written about the year 1270. Bacon's optic tube, ^^^ ^ong 

pretended to see future events, was famous in ni ^^^^ ^f 3 

afterwards, and chiefly contributed to give bi^i ^^^ ^.^^^^ the 
magician. This art, with others of the experinien ^^ ^^^ ^^j.^ 
philosophers of those times were fond of stdaptiTig ^^i^er'ic^^ 
poses of thaumaturgy; and there is much occult an jnade 

speculation in the discoveries which Bacon affects to ^ j to cite 
from optical experiments. He asserts (and I am obli^ 
the passage in his own mysterious expressions) ' omnia jmn 

Perspectivam, quoniam omnes actiones rerum ^^^^^^^.^uodi 
specienim et virtutum multiplicationem ab agentibus hnjns ^^^^ 
in materias patientes,' &c.i Spenser feigns that the magi ^^^ 
Merlin made a glassy globe, and presented it to King ^^^^^^ 
which showed the approach of enemies, and discovered ^^^^^ ,^^^ 
(F. Q^iii. 2. 21). This fiction, which exactly corresponds w^^ 
Chaucer's Mirror, Spenser borrowed from some romance, P^ - 
haps of King Arthur, fraught with Oriental fancy. From t 
same sources came a like fiction of Gamoens in the Lusia 
(canto x), where a globe is shown to Vasco de Gama, represen - 
ing the universal fabric or system of the world, in which he sees 
future kingdoms and future events. The Spanish historians 
report an American tradition, but more probably invented by 
themselves, and built on the Saracen fables in which they were 
so conversant. T^^^Y pretended that some years before the 

' All things csin be Jcnown by Perspective, because all operations of 
things take place according to the multiplication of forms and forces, oy 
means of this world's agents, upon yielding materials.* 



Spaniards et^Uted ^J*a^ *t^ ^SV^ ^^7^^^ ''^^^^ ' '"'^'• 
_ -. vv» v,eaA ^ '•^'^S*^ l«tit>or»s x-GTZla,-^ '^^ happened 



fowl ot \mvisu» ii»D ^i ^*.e " «-e<* — ^ "Tfardo h 

or plate of g\ass, in ^^* tf^^J^^^^t^et t^ <Jar-^*. ; ^''J" « the 
the Spaniards, and ^^t^e^f^^^ f Colog"« a&o« .^^ .^"'^f "^ 
to their kingdom. ?^^^, J^^ ^^^^ theV^r,ity of ffie^rfenceJ' 



to their kingdom. ^^^^, J^^ ^^^^ the Vanity «^ tte Sriei'es 
doctrines of philosoP^^iC*^*: .^t, exhibited the form ofT^ 

and author ^f a f»*?^it<*'ti^ ^* tb^ »™''^* *'^ *« distress, the 
mentions a species oi ^ ^^ ^^<r^^^a^i^^ °^ * ?**"*^> Nearly allied 
absent, at co^imand. ^f S«> r^t^ j^g tbmgs ma beryl, which was 
to the poetic ^ e»'-^ ,c^ *^^ ^ffgs I, »'*'* '^ »""ded to by shake- 

tothistras ^, inf»*^ i<rt» ^\ 9^'l^t ^^ ^''^ ^'^^ presented by the 

f^wA ^ ^''ti-^^t^^K^^-iss^c.^ nTf ''^'^"' p^^'-^p' 



/«« 



'i%^' *<^V<J ^_t»l. !* tt»^ . t,e Orlando Innatnorato, gives 

to ^^^ . '' gj,^ t^ ^^^gt^^^.^ll* ^ Or/. F»r. rii. 83. 

fl^*^ -,«Vi**^*'-«C****^' ^,-. -jTdiat it cuts through enchant 

^/)<*^ vaJ« ^<^ »7;ors in these quotations. 

50 ^ ^.^If^"" 
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M resist ^« fL Arab^^' 

And the notion that this weapon couia ^^^^^^ ot ^^^h^iit- 
like the fiction above mentioned of the ^^^j-ftis ^^ ^ g^idued 
giant Ben Gian, which baffled the force ox ^ ^^ ^ s^<> ^ jj^^0 
tnents made by giants or demons. Spense ^^^ n^^^'^'^g pfoo^ 
v^ith the same efficacy, the metal of which ^ ^^ jnight ^^^^^ 
tnixed with the juice of meadow-wort, tb^ forg^^ . .^ ^^g it 
against enchantment; and afterwards, ^^^.^^^^ ^Y ^'^^trt-otn 
in the flames of Etna, he gave it hidden vi ^.^ ^^ ^^, r 
seven times in the bitter waters of Styx ; F. ^ ^f,ic& ^^^^ . 
the same origin is also the golden lance of ^^^^^ and the ^ ' 
King of Gathaia, father of the beautiftil Ange" ^^^ ^ielp ^/ 
vincible champion Argalia, procured for his son J^^^^^ that ^ 
a magician. This lance was of such irresistible P^^ ^^^ p^|„t ; 
unhorsed a knight the instant he was touched wi ^^ ^^^^^ ^jjg 
Or/. Innamor. i. i. 43. Britomart in Spenser Is »^ ^^ ancient 
same enchanted spear, which was made by Bl^oM 9 ^^ ^^^ 

British king skilled in magic ; F. (i.iii. 3. 60; »"^- ^ L- h taught 
* The Ring, a gift to the king's daughter Canace, whic ^^^^^^ 
the language of birds, is 4lso quite in the style of sotne ^ ^^ ^ 
of the occult sciences of these inventive philosophers ; ^"^^^.^tes 
the fashion of the Oriental fabulists to give language to ^^^ 
in general. But to understand the language of birds was P^^^^ 
liarlf one of the boasted sciences of the Arabians, who pre 
that many of their countrymen have been skilled in ^^^ K'ng 
Jedge of the language of birds ever since the time of ^^^^ 
Solomon. Their writers relate that Balkis, the Que^n of Sh^ 
or Saba, had a bird called Hudbud, that is, a lapwing, which sfte 
dispatched to King Solomon on various occasions, and that tms 
trusty bird was the messenger of their amours. ^^ *^®. ^ . 
that Solomon having been secretly informed by this winged 
confidant that Balkis intended to honour him with a gra^^ 
embassy, enclosed a spacious square with a wall of gold and 
silver bricks, in which he ranged his numerous troops ancf ^^ten- 
dants in order to receive the ambassadors, who were astonished 
at the suddenness of these splendid and unexpected preparations. 
Herbelot tells a curious story of an Arab feeding his camels in » 



a bird fte^w over vi* — ^ 
sort of noise, whicb^ *" ,^e^ 

on Alhejaj, and d^t^^^^^v^^^!, 
return him a direct ^%, -r^^ 







from Ws tetimie to » \xe^*^lci.et^''\^ 

return mm a directs "',» »--- <?t >^^''^® '^^^^ ^P^ai/n^, Alhefai's 
question. « Beca«*®' -»^^**^/' •* •' 

assures me ^^^ » c£> ^t^e ^rted *<>*»»« nearer a knowledge 

that you are the chl«* , ^ »**»*, formed an important part of 

attendants ^^^^A^ ^ »^^f^t»l*^** 

.Thiswo^rt^rful^,*!:^t*» .^agination raust regret that. 

^etatt of the quaint eflfects of 



. "fed steadfastly 
t^-^"^ Choosing to 

^J!!^^'?."'*« bird 

and 



ttenaants arrived- .^g 
'^"^-oCrful^^^^ 
f ">.^ ^V^Uties of P^f^v- 



of the quaUt-igs of P^* V-- **>^ ae*»" °V* *»"*'■«* eflfects of 

the ArabJftjj ^hflosof^ste ^jo**^^ relates her amours, and talks 






to be deceiyed. These 



is weH worth perusal; 

^VtnP^^ !Z,0^ "^^T'^^r d^^'^Ca ^^ ^e"^^""^' th^t Wartoa 
^rn^^ c^^ fi^ i^ ^^ <^h^^^^r ^"^^^ ^^s materials, 
gf %,^ll^ ^ ^^^t7^^ I#»tJ^^ from some Arabian source. 

"•^ ^^^"^ g^ beautiful that one can 
-Han quotations abound i 



vr^^: 



,11 






1p.e 






'"'^ «;0 Dcauxiiui tuai uuc w«»» preter 

♦rUtllf lian quotations abound in mis- 

**t^^i^Bailitt'sediUon. I cannot 
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-J"hat source may be indicated a little more distinctly ; for, as will 
tye shewn more fuUy below, nearly all the magical particulars 
ai-e to be found in the collection now known as the Arabian 
jSTights' Entertainments. For the rest, we may trace most of 
the descriptions to the travels of IMarco Polo, with which 
Cbaucer must have been acquainted to some extent, either 
immediately or through some channel not easily now pointed 
out. This suggestion occurred to me On reading a note by 
colonel Yule on the name of Cambuscan ; but in this I have 
been W ^^f'^^^^^J^^^f^^^-r^ as kas be^^ ^M abov: 
"[rif^'^ Slo- •- ^ ^ ^^^*"" "^ ^-- ^o^o to which 

'Before parting with Chingis £or Oeneis TCi,,^! i * 
„ot what h^ not to my knowledge beetf « ^ ^^' "* P°'"* 

S^name «? " C«.*«...« bold » iuChaucer^fJ?^ before, that 

onoears in Fi-»ar Kicoia as Catniuscan frnrr, i. • ^ conqueror 

trcambusc»x' P>-«^'»t« ^o difBculty' n ^^'*=^ *^^ *'^"^''^°'' 
^''^lerical cort-tiP^'o"* o*!* of Ca«,w or *C£^'''"T 7^' ^ suppose, 
%,!:jai8 **'-C/««y^. Marco Polo, ed. 

OO applyia^ ** Professor Pai^e^ for infr. .- 
^«;«? of thi« °*"«' •>« kindly Doi«* T ****<*"nation as to the 
StiSnaire -Turk-Oriental b/rp!^ ""3 *° «^- «»at, in the 

o^o'),P-a89.****'^°'"^'^^''"-S''"«(asM h ^ ^ CourteiUe (Paris, 
* VJeA to mea« simply ^«„. ^ • <le CourteiHe spells it) is ex- 

tLt Khan; »tad Cambuscan merXT^'"^'^ ^^*n « no more than 
^^eat Khan, v«rbicl» appears so repeatedf '^^^°*^ ^^« «™e ««e of 
?L succession f J"??™; or Great KvT '"^ ^"^"^o Polo's travels. 
5bi»gW-; (,) Okkada.; (3) ^ J^ha^ was as follows :-W 

S^e fi«t of these .s always known by 1 *"^''^-' (5)KuWai,&c. 
^3l name was Temugin ; the second w^? "!™P'« *'"'. though hfe 
J^^rth. and ^ftb ^«^ «« his grand^^s VT' ^'^'^ *^« «"H 
i^arco Polo refer to Kublai Khan, ^h^' J^^^ descriptions in 
Iscribes hispe«o« ^*^ ^me minute^et= ^^"^ ^'^ "94- ^^ 

* The personal appearance of the Gr^t '^ 
„bose name is Cublay, ,s sxich as 1 ^^^J ^'"^n, Lord of Lords, 

*" «ow teU joa. He is 




II^TR OD X7C TION'. 

from the time of our first father Adam untfl 
%11V j-g^ *_T»^i^ ^^ v„i^ ; ^^e nf Sa. Xa. 14- 

this day 5 

«Tbe^*V*^ ^€i:e» oeen xo rne wars, ana ndu =,xx^^-^ - _ 

. ^or^-^ ^^ and an excellent captain ; ' id. i. ^9^- ^^' ^^ 
great wo»^ ^ ^ ** '^ 

?^ t sO^^^ 1%' 4' ^s an account of liis taking the field in per- 

gallan ^ ^ .^^ astonishing vigour and rapidity, even at the 

^^2,cP^ZY C^' 5' ^^ ^^ related that the enemy whom Be 
^^^'^fsev^^ 'f^ ^d Christians in his army, some of whom bore 
ag^ BooV^ ^ ^ |ch the Gross was displayed. After the battle, 
^^ ^bdt^^ V^-'^ere bitterly taunted with this, and were told 
^^^Axds ^^ ^^^ ^o^ helped them. But Kublai reproved 

^^ Christt^^^^^-^g that the Cross had done its part well in 
^^ theitr ^ ^^^ ^ebels. 'The Cross of your God did well in 
t^^^ scoffer^' ^t>^^ [the rebel chiefl no help against the right.' 

^^at *^^ ^^^^ f^^^ <y ^^^ captains are described fully in chap. 7- 

Cf. ^^* '^^^fdl^ ^ silver plate, ornaments, «fine jewels of gold 

His ^^^^e<^ <y^^^^^ ^^^ precious stones ; insomuch that the 

^^^ ^^vL^r an<^ V^ to each of them was something astonishing.* 

amount that * 

c:f. Sq. Ta. 3^' f^e greatest palace that ever was,» is described 

His palace, ' ^ ^^SiS situate < in the capital city of Catfiay, 

In chap. lo. I^ ^l^^^^^^' T\i^ hall of the palace ' could easily 

^vvliich is called i^"^ * The parks within its enclosure were Ai/ 

^^ne 5ooo peopF/^"^ f^easts of sundry kinds, such as white stags 

^^^/o^^^* ^'^^ ^^55^"^^, and roebucks,' &c. Cf. Sq. Ta. 

^^ 'Atici xp^' ^:^f^^ K^aan sits at tahle on any great court 

w=^^^/^''^'i, /^^^ t}^^ ^f%is fashion. His table is elevated a good 

e /e^^, ^<^ti^^^ K^^f^^ ^c^^^f with his cbie^ wife beside him on 
' *Q^ ,^^^ ^X^^ X^ear the table is a golden butt, at each 

3:^ 



XARCO POLO. 

and 



\x\cb. is one of smaller size holding a firkin^ « 
corner of ^^'^ ^j^g wine or beverage flavoured with fi^ 

from the ff J^^^r^^^ off into the latter;' i. 339- « Arxa %,^"^ 
costly sp'ces IS ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ the musical instrunr»e^^^*«n 

tl,e Enf ^•^'^^ *;_° store of every kind, begin to play ; . .*«' of 
whicli he ^^^ ^^ about the dishes, as you may easily" ^*°- 

'I will say '**'"^' ^°eat plenty of every possible kind ^'*°- 
ceive that there « a great P ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ a ^^^ 

^^^"^ *" r^'eat -V^er of players and jugg.ers. adept^'^f- 
:r if wo^Srful feats,' ^c. ; ^. 340. Cf. s,. ^a. ,,1,^' 

77-79. 366-271. '^**"f* ti^e Tartars keep high festival ^ 
"<You must know that the ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^.^^^^^^ v^i 

on their birthdays. . - ^ ^^^^^^ ^„ «,rought with bS,?''* 

Kaan dresses - ^^^.J'^^hday also, all the Tatars in the t^ri? 
gold;' i. 343. On^; ^„d governments that owe allegJa^.^^^' 
and all the country ^^^^^^^ ^^.^rdrng to their several 

the Kaan, offer J^«^ prescription or orders have fi^ed S 
ability, and accoi o ^a. 44-47, no-'M- 
amount ; ' i- 344- ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^„ed the ' White Feast • on New- 
The Kaan f^\^, day. I can ^";« J"": «™ong the cus- 
year's day- " ^^^^U be offered to the Kaan from various 

ternary Pi"«*^ ^x.^^ 100.000 white horses, beautiful animals, and 
quarters more . ^^g 

richly caparison ,^^ ^ hunting expedition, 'he takes with him 
When be «°^ ^nd some soo gerfalcons besides peregrines. 
full 10,000 ^*^?° jjawks in great number; ' i. 358. He also has 
sakers, and otbe ^ ^^ chanduS ' where he keeps his gerfalcons 
another ' grand p ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ .^ described again as ' very fond 
in mew;* >• 365- \^^ peregrine falcons are described par- 

of hawking.' ^ J^*^ ^^ ^^e told that the Tartars ' eat all kinds 

ticularly. ^*^?' that of horses and dogs, and Pharaoh's rats.* 
of flesh, including 

Cf. Sq. Ta. 4»4-4g 9^ 

-r. 7-r;;;^Coleridge'8 X«nadu. SeehUweU-knownliues- 

1 Evidently Sh«»B^^^jy^.^c. 
•In Xanadu <»<^ **" 



xlvi INTRODVCTIOJV. 

In the great city of Kinsay ' there is an eminence on which 
sUnds a tower.' This was used as an alarm-tower in case of 
fire ; see vol. ii. p. 148. This may serve to illustrate Chaucer's 
' maister tour.' Still more curious is the account of the city of 
Mien with its two towers covered with plates of gold and sUver, 
^hich «form one of the iinest sights in the world;' ii. 73. 
These towers were, however, part of a mausoleum. Gf. Sq. Ta. 
176, 2a6. 

The following note about the Tartar invasion of Russia is also 
veorthy of attention. 

'Rosia [Rujsia] is a very great province, lying towards the 

nortn There are many strong defiles and passes in the 

country; and they pay tribute to nobody except to a certain 
'^^^^^^ft'"^ ^°'^^'^* [•■•«• -^"4 whose name is Toctai; 
*^ '^,,1. • ^^ P^^ *"''"*«' but only a trifle.' Marco Polo, 
ed. ^«'e, n. 417, On this passage CoL Yule has the note- 

'n-^"SokTv rTTJ" "^''^ «••* ^°d s^ord as far as Tver and 

IfTol2d'lndtle?a'" ^^T''^' — T^a. before his invasion 

u Russian iMff; ""^^ *ax-gatherers were established i» 

'""^ JvS^r'1 "" '"'■ "°'*^ ^ Rostov and Jaroslawl, and for 
many years Kussian princes a cfo,, xt "^ . , i_ ^ ^i. 

Songol Khans in their c^^af^"" Novgorod paid homage to the 
Khans was not such a triSe « p^""'" ' ^^"^ subjection to the 

; dozen princes met ttet^ ?! ^^^^"^ *° ''"?'>' ' ''"^ ''^ ^''' 
executioner.' ^" '^^^^^ ^t the hands of the Mongol 

'reredfpfrjtE^r"''^"°-»-*e ^ Golden Horde/ 

Stl^eE^il^f^Kh^n 5 "'^' - x.4^ theyestab- 

eSrcised great influence the^°' 1''"^*^'=^-'^ (S-^- ^-^^)'f 

^^A i„ o „ "lere. in x 380 was another Tartar 

war; and m 1383 Moscow was burnt T^!^ Tartar power in 

''"i'.rDictr''' ^V"' ^^"^--l Of Iv^ llT CZ see 
Tbe whole subject of magic is so v^T S^^t fe not easy to 



myself with pointing out a few references, &c.,that seem most 
worthy of being here noted. 

the Magic Horse appears in tK^ tiale of C^^o^ades and Glare- 
mond; see Keightley^s Tales and I>opular fictions. Cervantes 
has put him to memorable \xse in his i:>o''^ Quixote, where he 
describes him as * tliat very Tvooden liorse ujp^^ which the valiant 
Peter of Provence carried off tlxe fair Ma^^^o^a^ This horse 
is governed by a pin lie has in His forehea.*^^ which serves for a 
bridle/ &c.; see Jarvis's translation, vol. ii- ^^ap. xl., ed. 1809. 
But the best story of the Enclxanted Hoir^^ is in the Arabian 
Mights' Entertainmen-ts, where he is said to ^^ve been presented 
by an Indian to the king of I*ersia on the ^^^w Day, i.e. on the 
first day of the solar year, at tlxe vernal eqi:*^^^*- This horse is 
governed by a peg in his neck, wliicti was turned round when 
it was necessary for him to fly ; see the Arstt>^3Ln Nights* Enter- 
tainment, published t>y Nimmo, 1865, p. 483 ; or the excellent 
edition by Lane, vol. ii. p. 463, A?^hich varies considerably from the 
more popular editions. Gonsnlt also the Story of the City of Brass, 
in Lane's Arabian Nights, ill. 128; and the Legend of the Arabian 
Astrologer, in the Tales of the Alhambra by VV^^^^^^^^^^^:'^''^■in 
The tale of Cleomades is allndeci to, says iMr.Keig^ ^n'the 
Gaxton's edition of Reynart the Foxe, printed ij\ ^a^q^ that a 
32nd chapter ^ He also cites a note by Sir I^- g^^ Thomas 
copy of the poem of Gleoma<des was pnrchase<i j\ ted edition 
Phillipps at Mr. Lang's sale in x 8 2 8 ; that arr ^^^^^t chevalier 
of the Histoire Plaisante et RecrSixti'vc du noble et ^^^^ ^^ . ^^^d that 
Clamadei et de la belle Clermondc was printed at '^f^ p^risit^ i733- 
l^es A'ventures de Clamades et Clar^nonde appeared ^'^ ^^^ Tale of 
Mr. Lane agrees with Mr. Keightley in consideiri^^^^Yse iti the 
Cleomades identical with that of the Enchant^^^^ ^Yiat it ^"^ 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, and in supp€>^*^^_^__ — ^^ 

— ^'Z^^^^^^ S^^^ ^^ 

^ Mr. Keigbtley shews, in his Tales a^aiPopuUr F^^^^^^^^J^oetv^- 

Cervanteshas confused two stories, /O tbat of a P ^^ ^^ 

a princess on a wooden horse ; and C^^ that of Petei 

ning away with the fair Magalona, 

» See Arber's reprint, p. 85. Keynard, &c. 



xlvm 

originaay a Persian stor» , i (fV 

« Hezir Afsineh •; see S; ejf;' ^'"^^ ^•'^ts it defW^*' % 
It IS not out of place ,*'°''' «• 49i. ,fi«vi\ 

frequent., nventioneSrc^o^T^-t^at the towO "^ f\« 
vantes had heard of i-u ^ades a«j ^ fhar /t^ 

that the story.^rif ^ '*°T- Pe'rh "^^ ^'^ *^'" ?*- 
thence into J^^t "f ''^^^■-«. fo^nn''^ '^^-' ^« «^\^^^^ 
and thence S t;;!,?'^'' 'hen s^" 1 '** ^^7 i'lt** ^^'^^'^' '^"^ 
known. TbisnaJttf.'nto p.^^^ ^a «,Htten down in Ut., 

the French romance f ^^^^^^^d t become generaWy 

octosyllabic lines, was xT.^^^'^^aties t""'/^ ^'^ early period, ioi 
le Roi, a native of Br^ f"" ^y a p^e^ "^'"^ ^"^ ^"^^ '^''°' 
see Keightley's Tales n^' ^^tweeiT fl ''^^^'^ Adenes summed 
T/^^ Magic Mirror is m \ ^^^"^ '^75 and 1283; 

furnished with glass, whirK *^^ ^ame . , 
object he might wish to k ^^^^^ed th ^^® ma^c ivory tube, 

the Prince Ahmed and f K ''^'^- Thiw"^^^ ^^ '*<^ *<^ ^^^ ^^^^^^'^ 

Nights'EntertainmentsrN- ^^''''^ Pari^^'''^^^^^^"'-^ ''« *^^^^^^^^ 
while to pursue the sub* '^^^^ '86c) ^^^"> as told in Arabian 
already been cited. '^^^^ ^^^ther, ^ ^* ^oi. it is hardly wortfi 
T/fe Magic Ring fe to h ' ^ ^^rton's comments have 

made partly of brass and^ ""^^^^red to *i. 

tained power over the e 'i ^^^^y of ,y ^^^^ ^^ ^^ seal-ring 

and consult the article '^^^^ » ^ee T^^' ^>' which Solomon ob- 
Review, July, 1874, ^^^ ^^^^^^r^riu .^'^ Arabian Nights, i.jr, 
upon the wearer the p ^^' ^^4. -x^?^ ^'^ the British Quarterly 
birds is connected with > ^^ ^^ ^nd '^Qtion of its conferring 
which Solomon possessed ^^^^^se th^^^^'^^^'ng the language of 
lated by Sale, that * Sol ' ^^^ ^^^ re !f ^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^^ faculties 
'^ O men, we have been t^ ^^ 1^ ^^ ^^^ l^oran, as trans- 
A clever Arabic epigran, 7^' ^^e spe^!f'« heir; and he said, 
King: Solomon a knowled ^ thirt^^ of birds " %• <^h- ^*'^^- 
cited in Professor Pahn^^, ^^ ^^e lan^^^^^ century, ascribing to 

p. 9S' Even Hudibras u !^ ^ ^^storv^^^^® °^ ^^^^^ ^"^ ^^^^^^' '^ 
pt. r. c.i.l. 547, "^^erstooci th ^^ ^^^ Jewish Nation, at 

W^ith regard to the F^ic ^ ^^^Suage of birds; Hudib. 

^^t has weU observed, m 



THE TJLZ.E o.^5» 

^-^r© FALCON. xHx 

his Essay on Wit axid. Hurnoix 

human being, in a temporary 3I ^^at this l>ird is evidently < a 
cumstance very conamon in tal^^ ^i^^ ^^ metempsychosis, a cir- 
true, as otherwise tlie circums? ^^^ East.' This is certainly 
poor and meaningless ; it is soxxi^^t.^^^^ ^^ *^^ ^^^^V become 
like that of the Cock and Fo:^: '^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ere fable 

pleted, shewing how the Falcon *c ^^ ^^e story had been com 
have seen how she was restor^^ ?^^ ^^'^ lo^^ again/ we shnni^ 
as Chaucer hints, of the magic r^ ^^ ^^^ firs* shape, T 'e 
bird appears in the Story of tH^ ci^^^ ' ^^e U. 3 39, 653. i .?^^> 
Sister, the last in some editir^T> ^^^^ers who erxvied their v^""^ 
tainments, but it is not transfo^L"^^ ^^^ ArabUn Nights' f!?^^'' 
story of Beder, Prince <^f ^7'^::^^^^ On th^ <>^erfa?,,l" -J 

by the way, mentions a magic ri' 2. ^^ ^^"'^ ''^"e<^«on^,^hich 

formed into a white bird, and — ""^^ ^^^ X^Jrince Beder trans * 
sprinkled with magic water - ti^T^'^^^^^S t^^^ shape on bein^ 
metamorphosed. The story of V ^^ ^°®^ ^^^ ^^^^ while so 
guage of birds occurs ip the Se v ^ ^^y who understands the Ian- 
Mr. Wright shews, in his Intro^ ^^Ses, ed. W^right, p. io6 ; and 
are of great antiquity, and kn ^^\^^^> that such oriental tales 
century. He refers the reader t^^*^ ^^ Europe 10 the thirteenth 
et jur leur Introduction en Eurat,^ iL ^'i ^-^-^«' ^ur Us Fables Indiennes, 
in 1838. ^ ' ^^ ^^' I>eslongcliamps, published 

The reader should not forest- ♦». , ^ ..x. 4. 

some expressions in the SquirS^s -^ T ^'"^ ^^ P* ^^' ^ .T'^m 
of Queen Annelida. ^^^ ^'"^ taken from the poem 

atl^th?rr''''r^'"^ ^^^^^ Sqx^ire's ral^, t^o attempts 
at least have been made to corxipi^te 7t q t^ in his Faerie 
Qiieene, accounts for the fightix^f for c" ^'''^^^t^e omits aU 
about Cambuscan and the Faloo^. 1^0^^''"' ^^^ v^as bitten 
ty John Lane^in 16,0. and !« ^^L ^ _ . '^^^^^^ ^^^*^-.^^«.«\e 60.7, 



by ohnLane^inx63o,and is oo^taJ^'eT^ 

m the Bodleian Library. It is, aoeordin^ ^%^rtori, a ^er, 

-ak performance; see his Ot>3^r.SrntTn he^---^^ 



; A friend of Milton's father ; see 'Masson, Life of IVXiX*^^- ''' ^^' 
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INTRODUCTION. 



GRAMMATICAL FORMS. 

For an account of the Grammatical Forms occurring in 
Chaucer's English, I may refer the reader to the Introduction 
to Dr. Morris's edition of the Prologue, &c.; pp. xxxl-xlii (3rd 
ed. 1872). The remarks there made of course apply equally" 
well to the extracts printed in the present volume. A few of the 
most remarkable features of the grammar are, for convenience, 

cited here, with examples and references. 

(I may here state, by the way, that some account of the 
pronunciation of English in Chaucer's time will be found in the 

Introduction to my edition of The Man of Lawes Tale, in the 

Clarendon Press Series.) 

Koims. The nominative plural in -ej is mostly used where 
the Jtem is monosyllabic. (By the stem is meant the form of the 
substantive when divested of inflection ; thus, taking the words 
ffian, dayes^ nyghte^ the stems are man^ day-, nygbt-, since in the 
two last words the sufiixes -es and -e are inflectional. Also, the 
two dots over the e in -h's signify that the suffix -« forms a dis- 
tinct syllable.) Ex. ^wyues, B 59 '» '^oundes, 62 ; teres, 70 ; muses, 
92. Here the monosyllabic stem gives rise to a dissyllabic forWt 
the plural-ending -« constituting a separate syllable. 

When the stem has two or x«ore syllables, the plural-ending 
is sometimes written -s (or .«) and sometimes -es, but the ending 
does not increase the number of syllables. Ex. iiegrees, B 12; 
lordinges, 16; metres, 48; louereSf 53; sermounj, 87 ; marcbauntz, 
132. The neuter plural hors is worth notice ; see B 1823. 

The gen. case singular commonly ends in ^kj, as goddes, B 
1166, 1169, 1175; fnann'es, 1630 ; wy«tfj, 1631. An example of 
a fenamine genitive in .^ js seen in sonne stremes, 3944. A sti// 
more curious example, of a masculine genitive in -e, is seen in 
mone lyght, 2070 ; this is explained by remembering that the 
A.S. mona, the moon, does not become mdnes in the genitive, 
but monan. These examples have a peculiar interest as ex- 
plaining the present forms of the names of the days of the 



week. The A.S. names are Sufm^^ -^-asg-, Mon^^ ^*^' *^*^" ^**?' 
W«« ^H^ "Tbunres ds&g^ ^rtS^ ^«S*> Salter ^^^ ^ ' ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
modern English has tlxe letter j- only in tU^^e names where 
the -« formerly appeared, and in no otliers. 

Adjectives. The aefinite foi-m of the acU^^^^^^ (t^e stem 
being monosyllabic) is well Tnark:e<±- by the addition of the 
finals". Ex. <i»hyte^ B 1651; ^r-^t^^ 1672; r^^'^'^y 1817. We 
even have excellentey K r 4.5. 

The vocative is also similarly denoted. K:^- O grete, 1797; 
^^riviSss; Oyonge'y X874. 

80 also the plural number. Ex. 'zv^jysk', B i ^^i smaJe, 1691 ; 
tfi/iir, 3164. But not when the stem is of more i:*an one syllable, 
and the accent is thrown, back; see pr-rt^i^nt^ 123 9 iemed, ii68. 

An instance of an adjective of Romance ofiB^^ forming the 
p/ural in -es is afforded by the word r-oiales, B 203^- The words 
innocentz, B 1798, gentils, E 480, j«^^<-^«, E 482, ^^^ others, are 
used as substantives. 

Prononns. We may note the joining of the pronoun to the 
verb, as in artotWy B 1885 ; fna^s^o<zx^, 3267 ; <wQsto^t^9 E 325« 
these forms explained in the Glossary. ^ anbat 

fFjl^/cJb tbat= who, "E- 205; ^ivhicB ^^^^^-whom, 3 393 '^.^^^_. 
*^«*« whatsoever, E 165; ^A<? ^zjjA^icA?c^ = who, E 2^^' ^j^=a 

what sort of, E 2431; Wi6a/=wliy, B 56, E 1221 ; ^^^* J^^at nian 
whose, 1694; qvbat man jo— whatsoever man, F xS^ » 
f^flf = whoever, F 160. See also t:Iie Glossary. ^ rtiv of 

"Verbs. There are several examples of the contra^ ^dVng ^^ ^ 
the present tense singular, 3rd person, from sterns ^38; "^^'^^ 
or t. Ex. stant for j//?»^^/>&, B 3 i i <5 ; .r/V for ji^e-/^^ J^/i^, ^ *^^ ' 
for wry/e/^b, 3516 ; bit for )&/V^/i&, T^- 5 i « ; /-^-'^ ^or /^f^^ ^^t. leti^ 
^^nt for jf«./rt^, E 1151; ^'> f<>r bidd^tA,, F 391. }^^^x^^ ^^ "^^V 
of such verbs as are entitled to take tlie fiill en^^ ^-j^e ^^ 
answering to the A.S. -ode, I caxixxot l>ut suspect tD^ 



, ^ The form 5<«/^« rfo.^ also occiars. in tlxe Blicl^Ung Hc^'^ 
We also find 5«/«w« at a later penod. 
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suffix used was considerably influenced by the form of the sten 

la some cases this a'wkward ending (awkward for verse especial/; 

becaiise consisting of two unaccented syllables) would most easil; 

pass into the form -^d, and in others into the form -de in pronwt 
ciatioriy whilst at tbe same time the most careful scribes woulc 
often ivrite the ending in full. In a word like louede, for example; 
the easier way is to turn it into /ovV^r, and such I consider to have 
been Chaucer's usage, as seems hinted by the following lines in 
the Knightes Tale (11. 338, 339, 340, 344)— 

* For in this world he lov'dg no man so. 
And he lov'd* him as tendrely agayn ; 
So wel they lov'd\ as olde bookes sayn . . . 
Duk P^rotheiis lov*de wel Arcite.' 

So too we find « J Jo'v'd' alwey ' in B 1847. In some cases we 
actually find -de written, as in anjqverde, B 1170, E 299, F 599f 
from A.S. andstwarode ; and again preyd'i clearly stands for preyede^ 
and rimes with deyde and leyde, E 548, although, in E 680, it takes 
rather the form preyed. 

Verbs of this character do not seem to be numerous, and the 
more usual method was to omit the final e instead of the 
medial one; as shewn in words like swocivned, F 443, eyUdJ 
501, &c., which are sufficiently common. But it is somewhat 
remarkable that the poet seems to have had some aversion for 
the suppression of this e, if we may judge by the numerous cases 
in which he contrives to make the following word begin with 
a vowel, which rendered the elision of the final -e more tolerable 
and regular. See, for example, peyntede, F 560, demede, 563. 
obC^ede, 569, €ouered{e\ 644. The fuU forms, unabridged and 
unelided, occur occasionally, ^'^' '^^^y E 640 ; and, in the 
plural, batedey E 73, . refuseden, 128. This is an interesting 
point, and deserving one day of being fully worked out. 

Particular attention should be paid to the forms of the past 
tenses of weak and strong verbs. The stem being monosyiia^i^/ 
the past tense singular of a weak verb is of more than one 
syl/able; but the past tense singular of a strong verb must 
necessarily remain monosyllabic. This is the more noteworthy, 



because the final -e in CTaaiicer is i>roiioiincec^ ^^ frequently, and 
for so many reasons, tliat the stixdent is apt to ^^^e sight of those 
grammatical principles ^ivhich are tlie best g^^^® *^ ^^® spelling 
and metre. ' Amidst the crowd of irtBectio^^s, clear cases of 
flOB-inflection become "both instrxictiive and v^^^able, and recal 
the reader to a sense of the imderly ing reg^^^^^^ ^^^ governs 
the harmonious whole. Note tben. tlie mon^^^^y^^^ic nature of 
words liktsey, B i, too^, lo, shoon, 1 1^ Jtood^ i ^ ^3, ^^r, 1652, and 
a large number of others. Rven in. the secor^^ person, where a 
£iial -f appears in the Oldest English, I find b»** ^ew in Chaucer; 
see,e.g.*ibotf ^r««^,B 3-416; tJbots j^^/^^ 3^41, t^^^^h these cases 
are not decisive, because a vowel follows in \>c>^ instances. In 
E 1068 we find Ti&oK bare^ but here a,g>a,in the -^ord, him follows, 
and perhaps the form b^tr may he preferred. Z^owever, higonne 
(Group G, 1. 44a) is a clear instance of inflection. 

Another class of words essentia.lly^ monosyllabic is seen in the 
2nd person singular of the impera^tii^e mood, though there are 
a few exceptions. Ex. f^/, B 1167, JEn^Ip, 1663^ ry^, 3"7,'f^> 3^*^' 
tak,z6^u The ^ord berkne, 1x3, is no real ejcception, becau^ 
the stem is berkn-, not berk- ; it belongs to that *^^®^?^^!^^bs in 
of verbs which is best Ulustrateci by the Mceso-^^^^^^? ^^ The 
-nan, all of which have a passive or neuter si&ni^^*^^^^* ^^^^1,^ 
plural imperative in -tb or ^etA^ occurs frequently* ^^ressing 
Mngetb, B 3384, betb, E ^.prech^^tB^ £: i s. But as, ^^ /tbougb m 
persons, the words tbm and >'^ are jo^Tzctitnes conf»*^^ _^ -^ \s tiot 
general well distinguished, as pointed ont in the ^^^^p\e, '^ ^^^ 
uncommon to find the final -tb omitted. For e2C^ ^^^ ClerVs 
Host's address to the Clerk at: the beginning o^ ^ ^otir, ^>^^ 
Tale, he endeavours to use the respectful terms ^^r f^^^ ^e ^d 
once raps out the familiar tby (1. 14-) ; and accordi^^^^^^^^, i^iter 
UlU, not *.//rfi&,in U. 9, 15, and I^^4^p^ in 1. 17. ^^ -gi,x>^a l«^*^^^ 
^ra««,e/;& in B 1632, we have in the xie^t line ^^/^^^^^^<^^?^%- 
Gf. a..^/rfA, E 127, with cbesey x 30. J^.^^^ ^"^Ibl^^ ^^ iJonal 
^^eak v'rbs, the final -^-^ is usnally a dxstmet syllal>^^ ^^^e fi^v^^i 
r.«r«.^, B 1646, 1648 ; but jnst as we saw ^^^^^^^^^r^ ^^ 
tendency to turn ^ede of the past tense into -^, so 
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the -tf^ turned into -d; as in i^ayi/, iS97y^^!fi^^^ 3^^^' kemhd, 
379 ; and even when it is written as -ed, it is sometimes sound! 
as -//, or nearly so, especially when a vowel (or h) begins 



next word, as in y carted bem^ B 3 2 40, <ivered it, S^^S* '^^^ 
al, 3320, &c. Sometimes the ending is written /, as in aifa)fJt, 
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METRK AND VERSIFICATION. 

Stanzas. The stanzas employed by Chaucer have already 
been mentioned. The seven-line stanza, derived from the 
French, is employed in the Man of Law's Prologue, in the 
Prioress's Prologue and Tale, in the Clerk's Tale, and in other 
Tales and Poems not here printed. The rime-formula is 
a b abb c c\ by which is meant (see B 99-105) that the first 
and third lines rime together, as denotd hy a a {poverte, berte)] 
the second, fourth, and fifth lines rime together, as denoted 
by ^ ^ ^ (confounded, cujounded, <ivounde hid) ; and the last t^o, 
c c, rime together (Jndigence, despence^. This is Chaucer's 
favourite stanza. 

At the end of the Clerk's Tale is an Envoy, in a siVlte 
stanza. The nme-formula S& a b a b c b,,iSi the six stanzas havin? 
the samt nmes. The Monk's Tale is in an eisht-Wne stam 
also from the French. The rime-formula is a b a b b c h ^^ 
Spenser s stanza, in the Faerie Queene, is deduced from this 
by the addition of a ninth line of t^^l-v, syllables (commonly 
called an Alexandrine) riming with the eighth \ine;\ccordini 
to the formula ababbcbcc. 

The Bime of Sir Thoxian ?**-.... « ^ vz. 

t A f.^ ^f fi,^ ^^ • J^^ *® ^^ imitation of a hvounte 

ballad-metre of the period. The ^^^^ r i • l .k- 

/N • • J -^1 ^ *^ime-formuIa \s a a b c c b^ 

Y»yxtc often comcides with a, ffivino- ^--u r , k, a u u 

. A A ^u ^ I siving tlie formula a a b a a b, which 

is, indeed the commoner form of the two. Some stands a« 
lengthened out by adding a tag beginning with aTe^ short l«<i 
^bich introduces ^ additional Ualf-stanz,. tL He s^ing <^ 
^iiese stanzas introduces a somewKr*^. 1 .1. 

tbesc =»"mewtiat looser rhythm than in otkr 

,r-»etns. Chaucer takes much oa*«*^ -. ,. , j"""*-"*" 
P^^" ^^ ^^^e t:o elide the final -e in mauj 
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places, and in other places <iisreg:ar<is it, so as considerably to 
reduce the number of f aixit additional sylUble^* ^^ ^^^s account 
instances where the fiTial -^ is preserved 3-1^^ *^e more inter- 
esting, and a list of tlxein is here added ne^^^^^^^g ^^ose which 
occur at the ends of lines. I irxclvide also ^^^ instances where 
the final -«, -en, and -^^ form distirxct syllabl^^' 

1*11181 -es. The final -es is soiinded in tto^ genitive singular ; 
as,goddes, 191 3> bores, 2060, s^z^^r-^ic^, 2066. ^^ the plural; as 

lippes, 1916, berbes, 1950, 2103 ; hr-i^l^i^s^ 1956 5 ^y^^, 1967, 2026 ; 
j/o»w, 2018 ;/or^tf J, 2078; romanc^c^^ 2038, 208^^ J popes, cardinales^ 
2039. Note also the proper names ^/^undres, ^ 5?°9, Brugges, 1923. 

It marks an adverbial ending in nc^I^s^ 2031. 

Final -ed. The final -^^/ occurs in the p^^' tense of a weak 
verb, viz. dremed, 1977 • 

Final -en. The final -en marts tlie infinitive mood in aiyen, 
2oi2,percen, 2014, j/e/«^«, 2 100 ; ii^^^n, 2 i o i ; tellef^9 2036, is a gerund. 
In one case it marks the plural of a substantive ; v^^- ^" ^^^^^ 1933- 

Final -e. In the follovj^ing substantives (of A- ^^ o"gin), it 
represents the vowels « or c- ; ^t^^l^ (A. S. sted^\ ^94i> *972, 
2074; Jo«»? (A.S. J««»<r, Moeso-Ciotli. sunna otr sunno), ^°^^^ 
Ji>^rtf (A. 8. spere, Old Friesic ^jS^/W, sjpere, sper), ^^l"""* ne^rlTso. 
(A. S. «a»/fl) 1998 ; but in 1. 1907 it is monosyllat>i^» ^^ ^y^^ 

The word lake answers to the IDntch laken, clotli. ^^een com- 
^enitive mone for A.S. monan in 1. 2070 has alrea.<iy ^Q^d of 
mented on ; p. I, last line but one& The final -^ *^ Proven9a\ 
French origin appears in ro^^, 1924, ans^vering to ^-"^ 

and Low Latin rauba, -Tortii '^^^^ ^ 

In the following adjectives we note the deiiait^ ^-t^i&y*^» ^^^"^ ' 
hisfaire, 1965; the softe^ 19^9 ; /^^^ jci^d--?/<?, 2041; ^^"V^^ are «iwi^^<^' 
his goode, 2091', his bryghtey 2102. T:'lie plural f^^ ^^3^ benedictt^ 

1926, Aof;b^, 1946, 2030, 2082- In 1. 1974 the ^i:ri^ ^^^V^'e 

becomes ^^»V/>, as in many other passages, she ^^ ^^a^^eed ^^^ 
final -^ in j««/^ marks the vocative case; ^«^f^^^ ^^^'^IvV 
pronounce the word j««/ as two syllables, as ^ ^^^.ttcie 
nounces it in 1, 120 of the I^rolo^TVie- The latter 
hardly required here. 
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In verbs we have -. in the i^^^^*;!" £i^^ 
X939; n^eete, .008 ; and in the gerundi^ ^^J^ ^,0 ^^^^^ 

Also in the past tense singular of weaK ^wv ^^ ^^^s> 

ro«J^, 1926, jqu^rt^, 1966, dorste, 1995, ^^f^' .Lg M^ dide i}^ 
the sense of /.«* on\ 2047, «o/^, 2100. Also, m ^^^ Subjunctive 
mood, as bityde, 2064. And lastly, v«?e even find it in tJai^ "^^ 
person singular of the present tense in the word hope, 2c=>i<' • ^^ 
which case we may observe that the A, S. verb is hopi^r^i '^^ 
hopan^ and the A. S. first person singular present is hopls^^ ^^^ 
hope ; which accounts more easily for the result. 

An e appears in the middle of the following words, and con- 
stitutes a syllable ; launcegay, 1942, 2011; notemuge^ I953 ; tc>^ ' 
d(nvtiey i960; softely^ 2076. 

All the above results should be compared with the rul^^ '^ 
Dr. Morris's Introduction to the Prologue. They exemplify mcr:^^*^ 
of the more important rules, and may serve to prepare us ff^^ 
the consideration of Chaucer's metre as employed in his rime*/ 
couplets. The whole of the rules for scansion, as regards the 
poems printed in the present volume, may be roughly com- 
pressed into the following practical directions: 

1. Always pronounce the final ^j, ^ed, -en or -e, as a distinct and 
separate syUable, whether at the end of a line or in the middle of 
one, with the exceptions noted below, and a few others. 

2. The final -e is almost invariably elided, and other light 

syllables (especially -ed.-en.-er.-es) are constantly slurred over 

and nearly absorbed, whenever the neoct word following begins 

With a vowel or is one of the words (beginning with h) in the 

foUowing l^f^' ^^^- ^ ^^> ^i^, her, hir, hem, hath, hadde, haue, 

^o<iv, beer. Ex. open, B 1684 ; yeomen, 1687. 

^^ Xbe final -^ is sometimes elided or ignored in the words 
hat^, ^^^^ ^™ ^^^ ^ a^ auxiliary), <^,re, nere, nvolde, nolde 
(used as auxiliaries^, thhe, othere, and in a very few other 

cases, ^^^^ ^^^""^ ^5^ practice and observation. Ex. -volume, 
B 60 ; ricbesse, 107; both due to the position of the accent. 

^Hese three rules will go a very long way, and when 
thorOU^^^7 understood, practised, and tested by the requirements 
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of grammar, will only require -. 

other considerations to render tK ^® suppl«n»ented by a few 

a very easy matter. *^« Scansion of Chaucer's lines 

As this question of the scans- 
good deal of attention, a fe^ '^"^ of Chaucer has attracted a 
the whole subject may not be ^^**eral considerations affectm^ 

Eeminlne Bimes. We hav ***" Pla<=« ^^^«" 

forms of his metre from the JrJL ^^^i that ClJhaucer derivoH ♦», 
discussion, whether in his rim^ k*"*"^- 1' ^^ ^^^ allfi t 
riming, where masculine rix^r^^^^ ^oUowed tie F.^„eh S **5 
where feminine rimes are t^e rTT^ t^e rule, <>rtheS^^^.f 
masculme rimes are meant^ ^*^^ ' ** being ""clemoS^.^f '** 
by feminine rimes such as a^"'^°?'^^«^- onfs, as in S^,^'*1**J 
Undoubted instances of both ^^r»-»>-, as ix. ..«„t;^ ;^;-;* 

as regar<k the above question *i;?* °*^*^'"' ^-J^ently; but" 
«-haucer had no need to foUow *--«-t, "^^'^'^ answer is that 

•n this particular; we had, lono- V^f*" *^® French or the Italian 
lished £n^&^ habit, and it is *^^ ** *"'* time, a weU estab- 
Period that we may most reaso »f *^^^ English of an earlier 
here. Examination of earlier no "^^ ^ consult for our guidance 
liberty to use either masculine ^'^^ shews that he was at perfect 
and this is just what he has don***" feminine rimes at pleasure, 
are a stumbling-block to some n«* ^ '^^^ English feminine rimes 
5s, from the nature of the case Z^ "^* because modern English 
old English they were all-abun^^t "^ sparing in their use, but in 
English Rhythms, instances Sn^e^,-i5*"- ^"«^'> '" ^'i"'^ 7^^ 
te««, .«««,, as occurring in^rt^ ''^,? '«""''^. '^^' -^'■'^"'•d''w^- 
ever wiU tun. to a curious "^^^^'^.^-^tive ^V^ 'Cx^Ss 

nown as the Riming Poem ^l^^^^ ^^ *^« ""^X^^^T^^ 
Jd that the mascuHne and fenSxin^ rimesIr:?eeVi-'^-«^''^''' 
the number of hnes with monosyUah?,!^^ T^Zs hetog on\7 

O out of X,,. or a little more than iVarn'r'^f "lS -^o^- .^^^ 
^e remarkable poem called A IVEoral Orf^ T • fl^ i*» Ol^-Etig^^s^ 
Homilies, ed. Morris, xst Series, p^L^lo^^^^ar^^ ^^6 ^-«' 

there is „<,«,„„do:.bted instanc^ of i^I^^v 'fi**-^ '^^^ nf 
nnnino *« « J J . . *''"-•*»*«-*= or masculine r»»-* ^_ >-._icon oi 

Pnnmgtoendj and again, in a poem entitled a C5*>*=»** 
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Our I^ady (id. p. 191), consisting of 171 lines, the masculine 
lines are in a small minority, though we find just a few, as 
biset, lety <ivas, >f j, me, ^e, beo, i\>eo, ])/», min, cbarite, me, dai, ^iai, 
leafdiy marie. So again, in such a poem as Havelok the Dane' 
the number of feminine rimes is really very large, though a 
number of them are due to a final -e, and therefore less striking 
to a reader acquainted with modern English only. Yet even 
here, the frequent appearance of rimes like i-maked, naked, 
sellen, d^ellen, kesten,festen, mdked, quaked, berden,ferden, sunger!, 
dungen, &c., is quite enough to show even the beginner that 
feminine rimes were distinctly sought after ; especially when he 
observes such lines as lU 240-245, where the rimes laten, graten, 
ringen, singen, reden, leden, occur in an unbroken succession. 

If again, leaving these early examples, we turn to Spenser's 
Mother Hubbard's Tale, written in the same metre as the greater 
part of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, we find that the fifth and 
sixth lines are as follows ;— 

*And the hot Syrian dog on him awayting. 
After the chafed Lyons cruell bayting/ 

where the effect of the feminine rime is well exemplified. There 
are several more of them in the same poem, as geason, reason, 
11. II, 13 ; betided, misgtuded, 11. 37, S^; ci-vill, evill, U. 45^ ^g^ ^^^ 
the like ; and it is clear that Spenser recognised them as a beauty, 
and would no doubt have employed them more freely if the 
language of his day had permitted of their frequent use 
Chaucer was more fortunate, and has accordingly used them' 
in abundance, 

Agood deal of misconception, and much needless mystification of 
what is really very simple when rightly explained, have arisen from 
the absurdity of confusing different dialects of English. It has 
been argued that we need not expect to find many examples of the 
final -e in Chaucer, because there are few to be found in Robert 
of Brunne, or in Hampde. or in Minot ! The expectation of 
finding examples of the final -e in V^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ortbem dialect 
can only have arisen from not recognising that it is precisely in 



this respect that ttie "Northern axi<i Southern dialects are most 
opposed; on whicli account ^Ke non- occurrence of the final ^e 
in Northern poems is a P^^exiornexion of ^^^ importance what- 
ever io the right scansion of Gtiaucer : aXJ-^ ^^ any one should 
expect to learn something further about Chaucer's metre from 
a consideration of tlie system of soansion e^^riployed in Barbour's 
Bruce, for example, lie would certiaiiily na^^t with disappoint- 
ment. Yet even in a Midland poem with X^orthem tendencies, 
like Havelok the Dane, we find plenty of ^^amples of feminine 
rimes and of the final -e ; mncli more "tl^^^ may we claim 
feminine rimes and frequent examples of tto^ use of final -e for 
poems like Chaucer's, in whicii tlie Midl^^^ dialect has ten- 
deflcies decidedly Southern. In one word, ^ the student whc 
compares one poem -with another neglects *^^® consideration oi 
the dialects employed, he will hardly obtain other than confused 
and contradictory ideas upon the s\xl>ject. 

There is yet another difficulty that has t>^^^ raised. It haj 
been argued that the metre of Occleve's an<i Lydgate's poems 
is rather rough, halting, and irregular ; and t^^^ therefore wc 
ought not to expect perfect smoothness in Chaucer. ^^^^^ 
we grant one of the premises, the conclusion ^^^^ ^^^ b^as^^'. 
Chaucer seems to have had a perfect ear for '^^^^^^j^^st at tht 
successors did not attain to ; and again, Chaucer h^® ^^^ditionso 
very end of the inflected period of English, wberi the ^^^^^^^^^^ \^ 
the usages of Anglo-Saxon gramnriLar >vere only j^^*^ ^^tborderei 
the Southern dialect, and in the IMIidland dialect ^^^^^f^e "Sorth a 
on the Southern, but had wellnigh disappeared ^^ ation of thi 
far as the inflections in -<? are concerned. In <^^''^^^^^\,&l as lat« 
we may point to Gower's Gonfessio Amantis, ditiSS", Nvhils 

as 1393, but with an abundance of inflectional ^ -j^ttioti o€"P^^ 
another excellent example is presented by a ^^^'^^c^, ^^^ ^^^ vh. 
ladius on Husbandry, written perhaps after ^ ^ ^l^is ^^^\^s^ 
published by the Early English Text Society. 1/*^^^ ^hto^^ 
author sometimes copies Chaucer's phrase^, an<^ ^f a in ^^ 

adopted Chaucer's seven-line stanza ; and ma^ir^ ^foun^i 
liarities of Chaucer's diction and metre can 
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Tiere, for example^ "we may find the plural in -es constituting 
^ distinct syllable, as in . 

'The chenes, holes, poles, mende;' i. 44^* 

* Set rakes, crookes, adses, and bycomes;' i. Ji6i. 

tiere too is the plural adjective in -tf, as in 

' Oute of the kynde of wilde gees cam thay ; ' i. 705. 

Here is the adverbial ending in -es ; 

*Wol ones sitte on eyron [eggs] twies ten; ' i« 673. 

So too we find the adverbial -r in ilicbe\ i- 167 ; t^e -^ in a 

nomiii^^^® case of substantive, due to an A. S. -^> as in ^^7/^^, 

ii. x6, frona ^^^e A.S. balca; the -<? sounded in the middle of a 

word, as in moidewarp, i- 924 ; the imperative plural in -etA, as 

in ennointeth^ i. 191 ; the coalescence of the definitive article with 

the substantive, as tbende for the ende, iii. 1106, and of the word 

to with a gerund, as to eschew ^tes chew, i. 776; and many other 

things -worthy of note, as being common in the poems of Chaucer. 

Femiuiii^ rimes occur frequently, as shewn by such rimes as 

redes 9 drede is, i. 743 ; season, reason^ i. 258 ; fne<wes, necessarie, 

escbe^ '•'» ^^'^^rsarie, <warie, all in succession, i. 5^6; and a 

whole host of rimes involving the final -<?. 

Xf then we do not permit our familiarity with modern English 

to stand in our way ; if we will but recognise the fa^t that the 

Middle-English poets delighted' in feminine rimes, s«ch as the 

grammatics "^g« ^^ ^^ period often furnished in abundance ; if 

we can but remember that the rimes of the Northern dialect are, 

on accotint of the grammatical diflference, more likely to difier 

from than to resemble those of the Southern dialect, and must 

therefore be kept distinct from them ; if ^e can remember that 

Gha^c^^'^ "^^^r® is to be compared with Gower's Gonfessio 

Amaotis and such a poem as that of the translation of Palla- 

dius on Husbandry; and if we observe that even Pope did not 

consider it ' incorrect ' to rime cowards with Hodvards, we shall be 

enabled to steer clear of the worst error which the student of 

Chaucer's metre can commit, viz, the ignoring of ^'^^ '' ^ * 



distinct syUable at the end of « li^^^ Instead! ^^ ^^^s» ^^ shall 

prepared to expect tlie frequent occurrence o^ feminine rin 

and to be best satisfied when tlx^y ^^^^ tnost often. And 

the other hand, we sliall by no Tiicans alwa^^ ^^P^^^ ^^^t, a 

endinganne(F675) withj^oM^ir^ ^^^^ ^^ v^iU take the troi 

to end the next line with allo^ ^j^^^ merely ^"^^ ™Press upon 

dulness i^^Hyouihe is aissyllabic. Ratlier sH^^^ld we be prep 

to be My awake to tWs peculiarity of bis, axmd at once recoi 

whole stanzas equipped with feminix^e riOT^s> as in B 99. 

113-119,1713-1719, '755-1761, XT83-1785^, 3317-3324,3 

3396, and a number of others, tlic <iiscover>r of which may 

be left to the reader's sagacity, noting only, l>5^ way of conch 

the wonderful Envoy to the Glerfe:»s Tale, E ^'77-1212, wi 

thirty-six consecutive rimes of this cliaracter. 

CaBsiira. The above question, of the fr-equent occui 
of feminine rimes, has been discussed rattier fully, beca 
tends to throw some light upon tHc use made by Chaucer 
cttsura or middle pause. Let iis a.sk. ourselves <io^ feminine 
are permissible, and we shall reflect tliat it is l:>ecause, at t 
of a line, the poet is fr£k ; l>cca.nse the patjse that na 
occurs there enables him to insert an additional syllabi 
ease, or even two additional syllables, as is so constantly tl 
for example, in Shakespeare, ^vlxo tliinks notbi^^^ ^^ ^®°^ 
out a line into such a form as 

•Untainted, unexamined, free, at liberty;* Bi<^- iXi^^^^' 

Now, just as this pause at tlie end of the \\r^^ ^^^^J^u 
free, so, in a lesser degree, does tlie medial paus^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
occurs near the middle of every line, leave ti^^^'^ ^^ ^ 
We might from this naturally ex-pect to find tX^^^* ^^ 
also, an additional syllable is occasionally in^^^^ \lovi 
is precisely what we sometim>es €io find, tb^ 
examples : — • "E 

•And st^leth fr6ni us ^rp^liat: priuely sleptog^^ ' ^ ^ . 

•Or ^lles, cartes — ^ye \>^tl to daiaiigerous ; ' ^ 33^ 
•Which thdt my fS^der in His prosp^rit^e 5 



Ixii XNTRODVCTlOir. 

' That g<5d of h^uen— hath ddmin^ciodn ; ' 3409 
'And him rest6red— his r^gne and his Ggire;-' 3.13 
'To M^des And to Perses yiuen-quod hi;- ..j, 
'Why sh^ conqu^red-and whit tid' hid thert6; ' 35x2 
•Out 6f has d6res— an6n he h4th him dyght;' 3719. 

« Ir ?thl^' ^"'t ^^ "^^^ ^^P^*^ to fi»d •« «"^h » position a 
final -. wh,ch ought to be preserved, as in these exaaipJes. 

' K T^f ^ l^^gthe-the sdme quintit^e ; ' B 8. 
If th<5u„oon dske-with n^'artow so wodnded ; ' 

'ToUl ^'""^^ soule-that shil he nit; ' 11J8. 
For t6 dedare—thv erdti^ ™x^u .• . . .^-. 



•For ,aZ 7. soule-that shil he nit; ' 1178. 

For t6 dedare-thy gr^te w6rthynesse ; ' x67». 

•Mer.^,t:sh'l"V""f"*° --'''«- 
•Thnf vmT ! ^^^ ^ ^^>^ n>on my tonge;' 1852. 

'Thy brother sS w f' ^ ^* ^^ ^^g"^*^ ' ' 353-. 

•His children wJd^L'tV t- ""-' '^'^ 
'That hfghte Dinte ftT L '"^^"'^ ^^ ' ^^^'• 

g D4nte-for h^ can 41 den^se ; ' 3651. 
Of course this middle pause often t.~ 

that would otherwise be elided ST^^^'^^s from elision asyDable 

• ^-xamples are — 

• Fro th^ sent&ce_6f this tr^tis 1 'k- . 

• Beth wir by this ensin^ple-^x' '''V "53- 
'Than hid your tile_il be mIL *°"^ P^^" '' ^^-Si. 

t«.t6Id in viyn;' 3989. 
In some cases it makes little differp«„ , ,. 

a final syllable as preserved from S J^''^*^^'' ^^ ^^o^.f " 
the same time permits its full sounH J" ^ ^^^ *='^"'^' *' 

regularly elided according to the Z , ^ ^^'^^ *° '** '"" *° ^ 
line scans. Examples are :^ ^ "^"^^ "de. Either way the 



METRE AJ^J> ^^J^sStt^j^caTZON. 



Ixiii 



'And th^rfor by 
'To tell* a st6rie 



shddwe ^He t6ok lii^ ^'^^•^ ^ '°- 

w61 dooix xny laboiir ;* ^^53. 



'This p6vre wiawe— await etli ^\ tliat ny^^^»' ^7^^- 
«Inl6 misMe — anA endetli >?vi-^oclie<ily ; ' 3^^*^' 

'Out 6f misdrie in whicb. tlxat t:b.6ii art :r3611e;' 3196. 

'In which his glorie— ajid lx£s clelyt he U^^^^j' 3340. 

'Toward Cen6bie and slicSrtly fVSr to s6y^ »' 3545- 

' And th^ contrdrie— is ioie ana gr^t sol^^^ ' ' 3964. 
I wiU merely add that the in1:ro<iiaction af ^^ extra syllable 
at the place of the caesura is ixot peculiar t*^ Chaucer, but a 
common habit of Englisli verse ^. Indeed, as iV''- Abbott points 
out(Shak. Gram. 3rd ed. p. 398), Shakespeare ^^^ not hesitate 
to insert here two additional syllables i£ he was ^o minded, as for 
example : — 

'TomivDNiterate — hedrkens my br6ther*s suit;' 

TrisyUabio I'eet. The use of feet containing *^^ee syllables 
is still common in English verse, as in tbis line from Pope— 
'Or laugh and shake in '^jaL\z>clais easy chair*- 



where the fifth foot, printed in italics, is trbyllat^i^- 

in Chaucer are :— 

'That rauystfrftfs/ doun fro tlie cleitee ; * B i65P' 
'A pen/otts man of dede ; * 1999 CSir Thopas)- 
* And therin strik^rf a /«7ie flour ; ' 2097 (id.)- 
'ComprcA««i/ed in this litel tretis beer;* 2i47- 
'Or ell« / am but lost, loiat-if tbat I ; ' 3105- 
'That haditf the king Nal:>tigocL<Snos6r ;' 3335- 
'He twyes wan JerusaZet?* eh^ citee ; * 3337 



Examples 



i^r^ 



' And yaf him wit ; and tba-n, witb man^ a ''^'^ .' - 35^^• 
'Caught with the lynarod, coloi/yec^ as the g^e ^ ' _^c^6. 
'And cover' kir bryghte^ fac' as witb a cloude^^ 



\s 



^ • If there be no Cesure at all, S^f ^ J^^^ T^^l.lT'ff :B:^^ 
makers skill and hearers delight ; ' I>vitteixbaxn. Arte oi 

ed. Arber, p. 88. 



INTRODUCTION. 

««.t The position of the accent in a ^'^^'l-^^ sylla^^^ 
/f.! t^e preservation or suppression of the »^ j,e wo^ 

/ortu«., if the accent is on the first syllable, .^ ^^ecotne 

troublesome to pronounce, and is dropped, so tn ^^^ 3 3185^ 
rortun\ much the same as in modem EngUsU , ^ -^ easilT 

But if the accent be on the second syllable, tue ^^ y^rtine, ^ 
retained,- so that we then have the trisyllabic wo ^^ .^ ^,;^;;^, 
in B 3191. For other examples, observe ^^^.X^Z^chiss'e, ^ 795- 
B 60, and in rtcbesje, B 107, as compared ^^^^ /; -^ ,^j, some- 
Xhe same remark is equaUy true for vi^ords ending ^^^ i,atatli^^ 
times written j; so that we find batails^ B ^5^9 5^^^^ examP^^ 
E 1198 ; colours^ F 39, but coloures, F 511- ^^^ 
may be found. IY>r ^^ ^^^^ 

Idcenses. Wben all allowances have been ^*^^^ uabic i^^ 
of thG^ caesura and the occasional use of the r^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
all the apparent irregularities in Chaucer's metre ^ .^^^gd ^^ 
disposed of. If, besides this, the reader ^!^*^^^3^ pronuncia- 
soine sclieme that approximately represents the ^^ ^^^g^ 

t\on and even the mere pronunciation of a ^ nothing-" 

accorcMng to some continental system is l^^tter ^^ ^e 

be will soon enter into the beauty of *^® oggessed a^ 
versi/i<:ra<:f on of a poet who not only naturally P ^^^ ^ 
exquisite delicacy of ear, but had the ^^^^^^^'^^'^^^ 
^exiWe y^t energetic dialect, that combined the son ^^ ^^ 
^omanc^e^ x^ith the strength of the Teutonic. ^^^.a 

''ot sujf>^:»ose him to have been a slave to rules, _ 



' -^.t^X-»<:>se him to nave been a slave *.v, .- 'f^ ignore a 
^asto,. ^:e language; and if he anywhere chooses ^^^ 
nal -^ tl^^t grammatically ought to be sounded, it n 

^etiie -i^«-ites A«tf' for b^te in the Une (Tasso, Act i.)- 

' i:<Ji sah Urn *««• von fern : er hielt ein Buch.' 
^^ere is, aocordingly. one instance in P*rt'* *' 
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B: 
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-^^siFicji Tjoisr. Ixv 

Chaucer se^ms to nave rea/ij^ ^ 

singular inc^icative oi verbs. :^^^^ this, viz. in the first person 

E 154. Tl»pere are numerous ^ • '^am', B ii5 ; i^et\ 3087; />ro', 

common vio^ds, snch as ^/Jiift*, ^ ^^ances, too, i?«^liere a few very 

?xt TftfeT^ Tmonosyllables ; h\x^ ^^^^9 ^iver-e, n^r-e, ^wolde, nolde, 

seldom the case with sholdls ^ ^ ^ is remarkable that this is 

the other hand, the poet wishecj ^^ ^ X848, 3 75 3- And if, on 
course he couid do so ; see ^ ^ ^se ^ivold^ as a dissyllable, of 
occur in the same line. I^t^ -^^7* ivhere <zxjolde and mosu 
equable accent upon certain ^^ ^* a^aili, o-wingr to the more 
chose to vary the accent, Jayf^ **^^ ^'^ ^^^ olden time, he often 
one syllable, and at another ti^^^ ^^^ stress at one time upon 
for example, in B 1654, is foHo^ ^pon another ; so that honour, 
line; and again, y^r/««' in I. sjr^"^ ^^ bSnot^r- in the very next 
' cowesy^^r/i^^^' only six lines lo^^J- with the -^ suppressed, be- 

In order to ^^^^^ ^ ^me mor^ ^^' ^'^'^ ^'**^ *^^ "^ ! 

^../ the p/e/^^, . , E 343, '^^ easily, he at one time makes 

F 204; cf. J^l , p/Ta \,r ^^^ ^^ ano^fi^r- tinne uses heen, 

the various Z^:""' ^"'^ r. gV' ^'^ ^^^ Cleric's Tale, he uses 

the various ^ ^^.^^ ^^,^,/^, ^'^'^i/^e Or^i.n^i. with a variable 

.eee.t ev^d^ntly for mere Conve^ie^^^''^? rr^^thm. At one 
time \ie uses ././^' (pronou^ceci 3^^^^^,.^^ like ./^..V^ ^) to 

rime with i)r^^-, B 3232, and ^^ another has ^^-^" CP^onounced 
something hke dee-ye) to rime ^j^j^ ^^^. ^^^^„„j,'^\ 3631, 3700. 
Perhaps there may have been a similar uncertainty with re- 
spect to tlie old word for %^j ^^^ thoug-h GV^slxxc^t^ uses .6^^- 
(riming with yb/:>'^*, G. T. ed. Wright, i243<5>, tlie soribes con^ 
stantly write heighe or beye, and both pronunciations are indicated 
in \he House oi Fame (iii. 43, 72). 
The license that, to us moderns, is the least pleasing, ^^ that 

oi making the first foot to consist of a single accented syllable, 

as first pointed out by me in xS66^; the folio wins' instances majr 

serve to illustrate my meaning .._ 

V By atl mean the sound iy ^^^^ ^^^ . ^^ ^, ^^^^^j:^^^-^: ""^ 
-y^ I mean Geriii^n^J';,^?.>^Sound followed by ^^fJ^^^ws.' it is ; 
^^ Iz, Lowell's ^;^todd Seer in ' My Stu^ ^^^^^rsos of ni 
serted that ' hi^ ^^ " ^eyer have toleratea 



the 

nave n-rx*^.**— -^ 

FOJ&. JI» e 



Ixvi 



jnTR 



Qj)ljC1TION. 



'By/ a aayde. lyk to Hir st^tme ; E 257- 

'^«/wel „y the day ^g^ *° ,r"^.;te ' F 39°. 
'I-yr^Ay, for to pley- and walk' on fote . J* 39 
'/«/soa ? certes. ne non other man ; F 649- 

^n to syllables 
some cases, where the stress is thus ^^^^^^J\^^ effect is 
sL i"*" '''^^-^ited for bearing so heavy a stress, tn 



In 



Les ar< 



'^«Va g-duemour wyly and wf s ; ' B 3130. 
'^«rf/JFJermajmio and Thymalao ; ' 3635- 

iTlf «*tor is strongly tempted to suggest «;° J^J'^,; be, 
fe fh f • '«"-d Mttle help. Perhaps the true reading m y^^.^ 

^'^^^ authority. l'„ tfae latter case, Boccaccio writes «^ 

."• °ne of his ^ j^ ^^d Herennuznu^ in the other, « 'l^ ^„,y 

""T' '''^-r the foJ^xT ^---^ or Heri-^anno, it would «rt« J 

S^^^ «"« ime sLtT^*ter. and at the same tir- -"^"^ ,ai„ 

the original. After «.«» collation with more MSS. may i- 

some ofthese apparently imperfect lines. o^i„g 

There ,•« PP* license worth a passmg mention. 

* "ere IS anothe*" i**^*^"-' . „,K«f antives due to tne 

to the ronf,. • - *-»»« declension of substantives u 

•^"e contusion i» tx:^*^ «-*.Tidencv was to decline 

J-dua, advance i. ^^^^ J^To^^^Aif ^^^^^^^^ the nominative 
substantives according ^ assigned -^^ to the genitive and -^ to the 
and accusative alike, ^^^Vj^^s also came to end in -^, representing 
dative. Many noinir^^^ ^ in such substantives the formula was 
A. S. -a, -e, -0, -a, so ^^'^ ^xiitive, and -e for all other cases; a plan 
reduced to -« for tti^ ^^^dd by its superior simplicity. Hence 
which was recomm^^*^^^^ to claim an -^ in the nominative to 
some substantives 



^la* on the first, attributed to him by Mr. 

„ - , ~ ■ ^ ^^^ir :But we must go by the evidence; and, as 

syllables, with a strongT ^i^- certainly occur in The Vision of Sin, by 

Skeate (sic) and Dr. ^^^ t^^^S-^^s — 
for nine-syllable lines, '^1^%^^^^^"^ r ^. ^ 1. n 

a poet whose ear no oH« '^ T:j.t ^ beard a hollow sound, 

-mji,^^ ^jrom all the lower ground.* 






Go/A/eriu^ 



^RE'S ir^LE. 



ixvif 



'e need not be suq^rised at 

^f similar- #■ '"'")' 5538. 

'^ded .• *^f^***"°d'"»<:e of the 

'*»« fifteenth '''^ ^""' ^'" 

^«*. of n^^^ *^««tury, and the 

indicate tfaat the preceding 



^^Atiojnt. 



^''«/i 



'^ w-e""* ^ '^'^^'^^ *« />5^ A«w of 
^<tn. '^^*' ^^ ^^^ yin^r-oat^/ton to my 

PAl^-j, ^^^ SajJ TREE'S TALE^ 

'^'^'^^'s Of f I, ^ 

of the I '^^^ Tart: oF the Squire*s 

^ ^at • ^^^ ^^ TTkosti fx-equent use 
^^ I>r. Mionris's Xnti-oduction' 

>faJin ^^® abound, owins^ to the fre^ 
•^e be^^' ^ ^^^^® ex:i>lainea ; e.^. F s, ^^ 
indin .^^^ ^^^^ most GSLsily recogm^^ 
^j-^, ^^ith beuene^ st^td^n^, and II. 257, 2^^ 

255 . ^^^ "^^' ^7, ^^' ^^^' '^^' ^*^5,2o<5 
> and with final -^VaT, iSi, jS-3, 20^* 

^^/<r />? tbejirst Jhot. One only, 5^5 ^ 



e ji 




JTfTRODUCTION. 

t-e a note of nmes formed by repeating » ^^^^ 55, 
^3; affeccions, proteccions, 55; ^^i'-f^^ ^jod^^^* 
^nse<ix)es, 67; recoursy cours, 75; delicious ^^^ diferent 
(words thus repeated must be used i» ^ ^^^, 
mstellac'ion, operacion, 129; see.Canaceey ^^ ^l^tUhy 
145; 3^<?«, verb, A<?^„, sb. pi. 203 ; ^^^^^^^ A^^ 
r^r«, adv. 255; parementz, instrument^, « 
; 229, 230. ^^^ ^#V 

y run into one. Tharray {the array), ^^^j^ 14 > 
i^ eject = f^of^c/, 323. Also nas « ^ ^^^^ 3^2. 
55 ; «/« = «<r i«, 35 ; »oo/ = ne <ivoot or ^«<? 
v&i-* is plural; read it thus — 

• wbiche th'eldest' highte— Algarsyf— 

being preserved by caesura. .^ ^j I 

measures. The most striking instance *^^^^^ p^ 

;r instances the syllable rapidly P^^^^, ^^_an- 

y be indicated by italics. We &nd ^^^^^^y. 

', 228 (where there is a caesura after a ^^^^^ 

\e cours, 76. And the following cases, ^^^^ 

llables are very lightly ^ror^onnce^, ' 

i; an;., 134: final ^es, e.g. son.. Cc^";/* . 

53: final ...,e.g.eu.r, -^S^^THI^^'- 
•ab/>, 110; contranV, 3^5: ^^^ ^^'^^^fx ,^,: 
307: final .., e.g. vanfssb..(^^^^^^^^ 

dertak., 36, sem., 102, l^^^^' ^^^e folWng 

J26; ye get^ na more, 343- Also,^ 

-e the middle e is slurred over, viz. eu^ry p 



51 ; someres day, 64 ; soixi^res ^y^^'^^'l^^^ 
.urs, 2x9; lew.dnes, ..3 ; and m one^c.-^^^ 
]y treated, viz. van/she anon, 32S. 1° 



nentioned word, it may be remarked that it e 
without the i; ^.i.'vansbede, Pie« Plownua, 

accented in a different tnanrter to that tmkm 
ophe in the foUowing words denotes elisioui 



' '''„ »^«^e ' *^' PaJ^ys, 60, niir6ur, 82, 
/ x', '^^'irsk'^^' en«:>^n, 184, natfiw, 197, 

al, 59, roi^j*^** » «Si, soI< 



» &c., &c. For the 



'"**'^** a«* ' sol^mpne, m; 



mirour, 



of accent i^ ^; I^on, 265, le6un,49i,&c. 

Dmpared ^j^ ^nglUh words, note connfng, 

iave been p '^ythins, X37, Some words 

table, lor, ^^. 'bounced mucli as in modern 

sounded neari *^* ^ 79, ./^^/4--, 180, a^/^, 263, 

^gl'^y "3, Q^ J as si//€i^J% t4xhl\Jabr,angV, 
"^^ej^, i»3o ; botli followed by a 
es. Martes, 

'^^> sonj^i-es, ^4, Grekes, 309, 

. Armes, ^3, ^ 

jrannes, 68, mi^^/^^*^^ ^9, fbulr^, S3, sewes, 67, 
oures, J 1 7, shouJ^**^^'^^' ^^' tliin^es, 78, lordes, 



oures, **/> «^o\jj, -^ ' -' *=» -^ ' -' ' 

kiW, 205, fantas • ^'^' wouimdes, 155, heed/'j, 

armes, 213, f^^J'^^^ ^05, poetr-j^fe, «o6, v^inges, 

^ote on the otK ' ^'^» doutes, ^230, thinges, 

/., 174, /4?-W. ^^'^^^ *^^ Fx-^rieh plurals 

/^- ^^^^^' '* ?96, elJes, xxS, ell^^, a op, algate^, 
6. # ^ 

Ulple, in -ei. fijeused, 7, pleped, 1=^, 3r, armed, 
X59, wounded .^^^ remewed, x 8 r , y^Iewed. z 8a, 

rw.se, the last Measure iVthe verse is to be re~ 

iiabic. 



^^ «/ ««|r«i -verb, /, .^ ., ^^ _^^. Eat. C^} deydo, 

i an a'uc.liarr veri,^ j,^ j^^ 3 a, oood% 39, shold', 

^, shoMe, /o,, ^ seyde, a 3', f*^"? (*> 

Pt% ^y**' **^te, 30, 33, moste, 38, wroufirhte, x,8. 




l2CX 



^^THODUCTION.^ 



.lurals 



seetnea, 56, <1««^*'' '/''"^^ned. .16. Note ^%/fulI fonn* 

!^ortnured', ao4, wondred, 2,5, as compared with tbe ^^^^ 

^aden, ao5, seyden, 207, wondred«,, 307. We ^'^ 

fortnsaspreyedf, Jii. a, tarien, 73, 

xa. infinitives in -en. Discryuen, 40, tellen, 63, 07> ^gg^ to 

stroken, 165. -^^^o **« gfundial forms: to voyo® » 

gauren, 190. _g_ Tb^ 

13. Past participles in -en (strong verbs). Geten, 

final -n is generally dropped: iiapen> «'4» 

14. Present plural in -en. Tellen, 69, ■vrayten, 88, s P^ ^^^ 
pleyen, 319, wondren, 258; 3 p. pi. stiij. slepen, «« -^ 
plural. Seten, 9^, maden, 305, seyden, 307, wondrea<?»> ^ ^ ^ j 3 5, 

15. tPrepositionin-en. Withouten(A.S.wi^^^'')' *°*' ^^jnbered 
The various uses of the final -e follow here, and are » 

separately. ^jUe, i, 

'• JVouTzs of A.S. origin and of dissyllabic form. ^^ 

from A.S. ^Ula; sted', ,,5, ,„, sted^, i«4, ^^'^\'i' tao, 

^•S. st^^ia; tale, 6, ,02, 168, from A.S. talu; ^^^J from 

4^^*'' *3 8, from A.«. heoru, gen. beortan; bote, '^|' 

*1f /"' <:^n. and dat.i5,,); sonne, x70, fom *« A>- ^^,; 

{ornZ""^"- ^'^ *^'^ *^« » the nominative or a<=^"^^ (^s. 

'«4> *■ *^^^' see below. We should probably add son. (. 

/ A^' • ^ndmet. (A.S. mete-) 70; both before a caesura. 

..._'' (^J) centre (Lat. .*„.;^)''„ . diademe (Lat. ^^« Jj' 

*^- stgnum) 51; seruyse (seruitiutn) 66, no 1^' . 
Co^.^,W«,^) 93, &c., &c. The final -e is occ«^* 
«*-, as in diadenv, 60, which is fully P^''*"""';^,. 
^«r» 186, which is fully pronounced m U- ''''^^^^J 
caesura) 61, fuUy pronounced in U "3< 
«t is' often elided, as in corag', 2 3, person, 5. 
*o>, xoi, &c. The clearest cases of the full so»» 
r— cause, 185, Troye. aio. It is by no m^ 
instances of its suppression ; the most nwi ■ 
■re-natur-., 197, best*, 264; but they may merely 
the use of trisyllable measures. 




noble, , "^Q^^^^'-y ^yLLE. Ixxi 

te,l64,&o. ^^^•, 107, lis^, XII, soltopne, 

«e most remarkable instances 
lige lord, oi, 

e form) plat* soWmpne day ; • 

mark of th© ^* 164. The final e in /a/aw*, 
ced. *'^UpaI number, in turifmg, and 

o these Fren^^. 

fond of using, j, ^ords, it is remarkable that 
feminine rim^ . *'em at the end of a line, for 
as well, too, t^^* ®®e 9, 10, rp, 4-3. 51, S^. 6'. 
s edition of Ql ^Ppend the follo'wlng caution, 
i of Chaucer's t^***^^'"» '^^^ 1«<^ to a partially 
ich words, and k^**"® ^^ ^^^ observation of the 
-ench poetry; ^^h^ noting^ the fr-equent use of 
>en pronounced io®***^® ^^ inferred that the final 
.artiy right, it has v^?''^''*^ words also. Though 
J, in fact, seize th^^^'. «""^^^^ ""^^^^Z '" "^ 

French words se^t, J^^'^* '^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^''""^ ^fl 

.Winter character .k *° ^'^''^ ^^^"^ ^'^ * somewhat 
^amter c than in English ones, the fact 

^r^^L to7y^^ «>« inflexional final -. was 
*^/«A, due to the traditions of An^lo-Saxon gram- 
imported French y^^^^ (m^^y of wbich possessed 
their own right) had, at any rate, to conform to 
the period as a jj^^^^^ ^^ course. It is, accord- 
. very great «>nsequence to investigate the habits 
jnch poetry of the period. The Englishmen who 
rench words into their language did »* '^"^ ^ery 
X they pleased with them: and, in the conflict be» 
• systems of grammar, the English had at iirst 11:3 
yet the continually increasing influx of French di^j 
W to tell, and the fi„aJ result was a confusion m whic^ 
«ons as -« 3«d .^. ^^ ^^ ^j, important, have at la^^ 
' dfeu^-, 7^.'^e, for instance, in Chaucer, the use of 
.ch plxarai ra* i« ^^,^ p ^70^ side hy sade wzt,^ 




true English plural (as in /„r^„_ p ^^ j . ^^ j_ j„ the f'^'?l 
nch form prevailed. But it must be carefully re«ie'"^^'^gr 

it is a most essential point-that French aJo^ wouJd « 
e produced any so great effect. A far more powerful '"^ .,„ . 
5 at work at the same time, aiding it most fully and ^^^'^'Ihern 
i this was the ever-increasing importance of the *^**" ^. 
3 North-Midland dialects, which had simplified their gr" 
itical forms long before Chaucer's time, and at last ^^"^^ .^^ 

aside the numerous inflexions of the flexible and ^^"^^ of 
uthern-English. Having regard to the mere outward /or^f 
LgJish verse, it cannot be denied that Chaucer's sweetness^^^ 
■lody is a thing of the past, and that nothing is now left to us 
approach to the less adorned simplicity of Robert of Brun - 
is note must be regarded as a mere rough sketch of a ve^ 
ortant subject, which the student may with advantage «■"'* 
for bimseU in his own way , 

^«rf^^ G,.«. The prepositions /or, -*, »» i^^ -vf"^)' ^' 
-5 '■o (or -vn-i^), most often govern a dative hi AngW- 
'. ancJ may be considered as always governing a dative 
'7: '^^^ following are e^tamples ; lond', 9, tT'"'- '?,' 
f^'S'-^^e, 34, tyme, j^, ^^^, go, thomb', 83, 148. ^J^^' 

' ^*=» 'lalle, pa, speche (ca,ura) 94, ^e^h^ (*>' "P^ I' '■ 

nde, 109, heste, 1,4, drought-. X18. rote, 15J. ^o""*' J 
^;.^'' ^^* ^'*' "*• 'J'-ede, »a, ende, »=4- The FreKi 
^^'"om, to the same usage; e.g. courts, 171- ^ ' 
^» *nay govern either dative or accusative, hut 1/^ 
"'""^J'erlya dative form; so also, then, is ltac^ S' 
JT^ *^«im nom. «w«), So-Zc (106) is probably a ilatJvft 

^'°*. <^iij«. We must not omit to notice the genitive 
'~* ^S to the A. S. genitives -t or -«». Instances are; 
r^^"'^'"»A 33 i halie (A.S. bealle), 80. 

^^-^ jT ^Jffimle form. The definite form is used when 
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INTR ODVCTION. 



„ fc.. various other inflextom; W) i P- P*"' j„dica'>''^' 

"^JZxro^^' "3. sey^ .89, let', .90; W P- /^^ngl', -*°! 
sxne, 44, ^^, smvte. le^ rr^^fP. i6a. 3i^» . ^1 used 



re 
trete 



V'itnT)er plural: bidd', 321, trill', 321, tnlie, 3^-^ ;' ^ the nr>^ 
^ B Tbaieve it wUl be found that the inflexion ot^^^ 
p^rs. smg. present tense indicative is very ^^^^^^ti^eV^^"^ 
dropped or neglected ; cf. p. Ixv. Also, that the imp ^..^^ 

is liable to confusion with the imperative singular , • ^^p^esents 
15. ^d-verbs. Whether the final -. in ^^ ,^*Vn form adverbs 
{a) an older vowel-ending, or is used {B) merely to ^^ ^^^^ ^esuit 
from adjectives, or represents (c) the A. S. ending - 'served m 
is much the same, viz. that the final -€ is especially ^^^^^.tftore, 
them. Examples: much', 3, yliche, 20, loude, 55>^ ^^^^^ ^5^, 
124, bryghte, 17°, still', 171, lowe, 216, bothe, 24 > ^^^^ ^e 
hye, 267, sone, 27^, 333, namorr, 314, namor', 34V ^^jj^^/tfe, 
being: so general, we even find the -e wrongly ^ , / ^^5; ther- 
where we should not expect it; e.g. here ^^'^^ :^\^ ex3i»/^^ 
^ore (A.S. }>«r and /or compounded), i77- ^^^^^^ ^^^^ also tf'^" 
^^ ^ pi-^^^^itlon in -^,viz. bitwixe, 333- ^^® !^^^ solempnelV/ 
•^^^^^ in -4s^Iy, where ^r is a syllable; viz. ricbely, 90> 
'7P, divex-selv. 202. 



The 

ever;rease <z»f 



►le matter is much simplifie<i by ^^"^f^^^ ^j) ^jjwi- 

•f the final -1? can be characterised ^^ ^^^^of^ese 

' K"/ -"^^^^^r/iuous^ or (3) grammatical. To the W ^^^^^ 

feS'' ?^ ^""^ '^ ^^y^''''^^^' *° *" '^* ^^'olfthe final .i^ 

'-^S Z ^'^Slo-Saxon grammar. For «''^^P^;„i„ation, as to 

./.r;'^ v*.i»*=x-e it represents an A.S. or Latin t«m ^^^^^ 



-*'*-*, T* -^ • ® • ^"''^' *"■ '^'"^' ^""^ ^* B 7«8, from A.S. 

'■10/ *"* ^'^-=^^^^01^, If used in a word like quene, .^e A S form is 

^•O '*'" *» « word like bit^mixt, F 3 33, ^**®^it is ;?««««""''' 
*■<*, **" **'" ■'©•-e-^-z*^*-*?* ; aU such cases being rare. •s ^ 

6e 7^^ to tfa « xxsa W of A.S. grammar. When SrammaUcA,^ 
,^,/';&er «,^^>-^«/(^e classes 3. 4), ..^rV-'i--' (classes 5, M. i- 
*^^ C^Ia^J^^^ ^— I ^)^ or adverbial (class i s)- 



iT Of' 
resent s^, ^OLizm^. i^^v 



f^the Ell^3^^0n of the Canterbury Tales is 

cion for tt^ ^^e MS. as printed in Mr. Fur- 

nvariabjy xv^>^aucer Society. As the scribe 

Jle to dJspe^^^^ t^ instead of ],, and j^ instead 

varying frot^^ ^^ ^^XYi the use of those charac- 

it with six ^^ *s practice. The text has been 

on, and the ^j ^^ MSS., five of which are in 

i. (belonging ^^^^h is the JFIarlefan MS. 7334- 

oy E. ; the otj^ ^^Earl of Ellesmere) is denoted 

£. Wynne of jfc^^s are the Mengwrt (belonging 

Cambridge \y^J^^^^th),th.G Ca.mbridge (marked 

Corpus Christi o^*^'*^ Library), the Corpus (in 

Lord Leconfiel^^y'^^^^^e* O^^ox-dLyy the Petworth 

wne ^s^y in th© V.^"^ ^'^^ I^ansdowne (known 

; abbreviations l^ -^Htish JVdTuseum). These are 

in the Harleian co?/* ^'"•' ^^"^ ^^'* ^""^ ^^- '^^'^ 
HI The text mavu ''*'''" ''^ *^^ British Museum) 
4, ' o^tohlv follrv ^^ ^^st understood by remem- 

1 ?^s esprS'*^ 'hat of the Ellesmere MS., 
notice IS expressiv _.. . 

=,i^^ K^ftom of i-iT ^'^*° to t'*^ contrary by means 
at the bottom of the p, ^^ich e^plaios v.hat other 

such ^'^^^'^^^ Prefer;ed. Th«s, at p. x. 1. 4. 
i^t vanation wher^ the reading- ^^r^r-J^. of E. Hn. 

Ellesmere and H^og^^ MSS.) has been rejected 
i e^ert, the readiQ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^_ ^,_ . ^1,^ Cam- 

. having a lacuna here. Thus the reaaer can Judge 

c in every case whether the alteration made recom- 

If to him or not. The numbering of the lines follows 

ie Six-text Edition throughout, the Groups being: cje> 

the letters B, E, and F. Between each section ^jy 

a short statement of whatever part has been oinittea . 

, r, 38,58, lor, 137. 

ion of the text w/tl^g ^jjjgj. j^gS. has enabled me alsc» 
eve the ortliography .^ ^^^ instances ; it was fou.^^ 
■icahle *<> P''* !" account of this, and s«ch alteratKms a^^^ 
inost p^. ^Sbt ^ ; fi,r thex« are sufficiently. 




l2cxvl and*'"'- 

„v one who possesses the Six-text Edi"«' ' uble oi 
otoVions to any ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^_^^^ ^^^^ further g^. 

^es\des consulttng^^ ^^^^^ m^r^^r^ MS. with another. ^^^^ ^ 
"°r^rX . t^e orthography represents, on the jbole^^y ^^ 
V^^ SXe of the EUesmere MS., ^hose system ^*^ * ;K *= *=T 
f^'er^Sl tolerably uniform. It „.ay be observed tb^t^,^^ ^he 
^tantly used to repiesent the A.S. i, or is, m other ^^^ be 
long vowel corresponding to that represented by '• ^ .^ ;^„f A d 
also affects the use of oo to denote a long 0-*°^*' teen addea 
9,. In a few cases where a final e seems to^hav sufficient 

by accident, it has been suppressed, where tf^'^^ ^s, tboU^T" 
authority for doing so. Also, in the ^^'^'''^'"^t^prevent con- 
generally written, it has been omitted in order ^^^^nted eve^' 
fusion, viz. in euere, neuere, ben, hire, hue, wbicb ^^gioxaa fO 

neuer, her. Air, bis. The reason why e^re, ^"^''T^ ^ Cbaucf' 
MSS. is that they represent the A,S. <efre, *»*•/*■'' ^oitosfJ^^^' 
Vae:y are frequently equivalent in time to * '"*^^ •> jg genera^^ 
«fce our modern e'er, ne'er. Here (A.S. bira, o^^ae ; _^^^ ^^^ S 

monosyllabic, and the same is true of bire i~^ '-^^^ of I^*' 

^r), tho ug^h a remarkable exception occurs in *f* ^^ English 

^ate, B 460 ; see p. 12 of my edition, or Spe««\ .^ ^, and 

ed. Morris and Skeat, p. a6o. It may be a"i^^\ the &"» 

A,-, are <=-onstantiy confused in MSS. ; I nao^"^. ^jt^eo in ^* 

«''■ for e/- ^^^, and Wr for Mod. E. Aer. H«' ';^. but thert 

««esniere JVTS. in the sense of hij, before plu' ^ ^" j;,^^/ >/ 

feeins no reason for supposing this -* to have D ^^^^.^^ ^j, 

'-Oaocer, ti««>ugh it appears to have been so »n tn ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

^ fl^aveloic- Tjbi„ has been retained as **»«,?'" m further 

^^ere cffsti«a«:tion; but it is always a monosyllao'e. ^^^ti„„ 

fro^''^^^^'^ **^ *be method adopted, I here «f ^!^ mojI-s Tale. 

«> tb& :E;ilesmere text in the first stanza ot m 



Cp^' 3x3:«r. IE. Hn. ^iou^i//^; text, biciuijyl^. ^ Hn. Cm. Pt. 

^-^. "^^^""-^ X>t. HI. ^r--if^, Ln. ^f-;-^;^^ ,,eent being on 



tfcft ^9 t^^^ct^ 9stM^ner. as in 



J 






L. 3782. E. fJri. stoode; ^ 
that the scribes se\dom^nt^ ^^ t, ^^^^^^ su^g-ested by observing 

L. 3184. E. Hn. Cm. ^/> "^^^pt in the singular member. 

\>^eause j^ g^iienerally denotes th^^*^ > text, ^/-/^^^, as in the rest, 
Op. bcrc ; \.e- xt, ber, as m Vi. X^^^ ^n^ vowel /. E. Hn. i6ir; Cm. 
L. 3i»5- E. f^?// text, /^^^^ * ^I. 

L. 3i8<5. E. ^/>.p; text, bif-^ ^. Fortune ; ii^yLt, fortune. 

L. 3188. 5:. Ft. of; text, ^^ *»i Pt. HI. 
real variation of text, is duly ao^^^ ^^ aW the rest. This, being a 

It will thus be seen that th^ ^^^tG^ for in a footnote. 
EUesmere Ms. are but very ^|,^^Hatfons of the text from the 
by collation, and that pains hav^^^' t'hsit tlxey can be justified 
useful text, on the principle of ^? been taken to make a good 
MS. as little as possible. The ^^^^wbing- that o£ the EUesmere 
in the Speci/jj^jjg ^f Engh'sh \|^ ^^* ^^ t^^ JVTan of Law's Tale 
way; and ^^^n^ remarks apply^^ formed iix jprecisely the same 
Selections, ^^ my other volome of Chaucer 

The book^ ^^^ ^f^j fo, ^ . . ^^ ^ ,. 

same as tbo^ ,.. ^ , ^ e*^r^""n«r Cbaucer are much the 
fee M of %:Ll'tven in C^'^*" '^-- *^« I>Iowman'; see 
Caatexvdo. p:,^)f ;:d ed. P^f r-f-e to ri^r. the Plownjan 
^T ^A. res*:*;, ^ . ^, T ^*Vi. Such as are cited m the 

Notes are th^re -f -«f '^^iicated. A^ ^o«lIe«t article on 
Chaucer ''^^ Lowell's My Stu^y y^^^^ ^ delightful book, 

should by all xneans be consulted ^^^ spelling of the words 
cited in the Glossarial Index has been carefulljr verified by refer- 
ence to the usual Dictionaries ; f^^ ^^^^.^ languages, small pocket- 
dictionaries have been used, that the student: may easily, if h^ 
pleases, look out such words for himself, which he is strongly 
recommended to do. The etymologies are merely sug^grested, f^ 
the very briefest manner; jq prench words, for example, the 
Latin root is often given without any accovmt: of the mode of 
derivation. The Anglo-Sajton and Icelandic ^ords cited shoul<i 
be looked out, and their various meanings ascertained ; and som^ 
ideiofthegrannniaf'^a'^'es of those languages should be attained 
to. The mere 'crammiag , ^^^^^^ root- words (to b^ |-ep»-o- 
duced, as is st^raetitnes ^^^ ^^^^ slight chancre m tti^ 



speumg J^'^'^^g^ess. The books actually used were tn j.^gj, ot 

^otse t^»^ , ies of German (Flugel's edited by ^ p.epp). 

^"twt^e Tauchnitz edition), of Danish (by Ferra^" ^b by 

^^^ S UH (by Spurrell), and of Italian and Span^^^ s ABglO" 

^f Welsh (^ / d's English Etymology; Bos^^ J^^t^ann s 

et Di«rn:ry^; ^''-t. Mc^oVotbic G^-n^^^^ Icel^^ 
Old English Dictionary ; Cleasby and "^'^l^Av^-orter^^l^ 
Dictionary ; Wackemagel's Altdeutsches H pictionary 

For French words, Brachet's Etymolog.ca^ F-n ^^ ^y Kaoj^ 
(Clarendon Press) « very useful ; and the D» French w 

Cotgrave (ed. 1660) is often quoted. THe ^^ ^j^pressly <=« 
are taken from Burguy, except when R«>*1. %^anuale ad Scr V 
The Low-Latin words are from the Lexicon pu^.^ags?*^'' 
tores Media et Infimae Latinitatis, compiled if'^^^.^ ^^ ^^^^L 
work by Maigae d'Amis, and published at ^jj^.j-eviai''*' ^ 
1866 ; price, x2 francs. Prompt. Parv. » *\ociety)- ,, 

Promptorium Parvulorum, ed. Way (Camden ^ ^^^f ex;>»- 

AVitli respect to the subject of Chaucer's ^^^^^^'^^^ pp. i7«-»9 

nation is necessary. In an essay by myself* P"" DsJdy, »*^ '' 

of vol. i. of the Aldine edition of Chaucer <.^® .^^t investiga*"' 

the results there given were due to an indepen ^^^.^ all 

before X liad met with the work by Professor ^.^^f^iesscsi^' 

of them aarree with his, though they were obtain ^^^ ma"' 

and ai-e tie ficient in some of the details. But witn r^^^^ ^^.^ 

^inuter- jxDints, I have no doubt 1 must »»»''f. !7theonlyf»"'" 

^'•003 iiim ; and it ought never to be forgotten tna ^^i^ 

^'oiost croamplete solution of the question as to i j-^ijirightly 

°f CAau<:rex-'s Canterbury Tales is due to "^"* curacy 'of ^"^ 

^niis ' tiie ^svonderful industry, acuteness, »«** Mass. US- ' 

^e*or 1^. J- - Child, of Harvard College, Cambridge, ^^^^^ ^^ 

'^'sA alsc» to express my obligations to Tyrwbitts^_______, 

» ■ " UTTrParlV Engl'"'' ^ 

*0^ J-Ae a.<=<=«z>i:ant of Chaucer's metre by Mr. Ems (^^^,,iMe2^ 
afld'^'atio", 13. j>. 318-342) is much fuller than that ^^^^/^j^^^j^ults 

06f..'^<>»tai»^s <:lie results of independent worK. ^ 
''fted t:Jfcftus independently agree very well togetner 



INTRODUCTION. 

Chaucer's Words to his Scrivener Adam *- 
, The House of Fame. 
The Legend of Good Women. 

The Canterbury Tales. , -pie fro"" 

" Good Counseil of Chaucer; or. Truth; "'"' 

the pres.' 
) * ' Moder of God, and Virgin undefouled.' _^^ ^^ un- 

Two Proverbes. [Ei^ht lines ; «-//* i* ■*^*"' 
connected lines lometimei apf"^'^-* 
rf)*A Treatise on the Astrelahie. cA«j,rs ab<y"'-^ 

Complaint of Venus. {See Complaint of Bia . 
Lenvoy to Scogan, 

Lenvoy to Bukton. nt'ilne^^"^ 

Gentilesse. [A Ballade teaching what is ge ^^ ^(^^ 
7? Lack of Stcdfastnesse. [A Balade sea 

Balade de Visage saunz Peinttire. V* 

Village (jic) without Painting.] « rsel 

. Compleint to his Purse. [To bis empty fur^^-J ^ 

= above poems, except those marked ■w''^^**' ti^Je s*^"* 
und in the common editions. "Where e ^^ „f it 
* ditFerently in the editions, a note has been ^^.^^jj^ 
*- -four pieces may be thus accounted for. ^ 'y^j^ted '^ 
-is /or the Early English Text Society. '^J^j^^bted)/ , 
& edition, ed. Morris, vol. vi. P- 3°°- , panted | 

-r^*d closely connected with the preceding. ^^^_ ^^^^._ 
n»^ edition, vi. JOB, Translated from tbe ^^r^^ ^^ 

faaucerin i«o; apparently e«»y'"%„t society ^^ 
^- "W.Skeat for the Early English ie« 

^"-sonesTale, ^ 

I<= - is ino lone; omit '""S^- "^serted wneu 
cj^ij'llable. 



m^rrt*:! 






. Women ^^ ^ » mentioned in the prologue to 

mentioneci i^/^*'® treatise de Miseria Con- 
jVomen (Ms, ^he Cambridge MS. of the 

RK. A Ball^^'^^- 4. 37). 

,t. This balj^ _^hich Chancer made against 
cccxl. may p^^j^ * ^^ three stanzas, in Stow's 
RKS. The foil ^^,^ ^^ Chaucer's K 
Complaint of t|j^^'"fir poems are included in 
now known to |^ -^^ack Knig^lit C^r-, Complaint of 
first two h'nes q^^ t-ydgrate's. The Cuckow and 
nd less unlike Qk^*^^ from tixe Knightes Tale; 
id the Leaf; ^^^rit^^^^'' than many of the rest. 
he fifteenth centi,^^^ ^^ ^ ^woman, and clearly 
The Court Of ;^*^- Chaucer's Oream; first 
1561 \ Virelai (no ^^^ ' written about 1500, and 



iff are to be fouQ^ ."««! e). 

. \ Goodly Ballaa '? '^^ Aldine e«3itio„orol. vi.. 

^: /o ii«P«^ n ' ^^- '75. A P»r-aise of Women, 

Three short Rou^^,^. Chaticer's Pro- 

es), p. 307. > f :* ^ 

Printed « *\^*i5tions, the prinoipal one is The 

f Love, ^tten by ^ne ^1,0 greatly praises Chaucer, 

>iis imitation of h.s translation of Boetfaius. 

must mention the translation Cwell-fenown iy name) 

launt of the Rose, ^^j^^ appears in all the editions, 

ch only a fragment has come down to -as. It has no 

e considered as Chaucer's • but as it is very frequently 

■only attributed to hi^,^ j app^^^j a discussion of this 

'Clow ; see p. Ixxxiii, 

we find a P°«" "jled The Lamentation <=>^ J^^^^^^^^^"^ 
o Chaucer in the old editions. But this is a different poem, fa^^ 
aous author. !,»■.,{- 

^Tf^ltl"-f^: stanzas, I print it T-^-^T; ^^e^ca^e^V 
prooi tlx^^ '^ ""* ^^IJuine was given by m« in J. " *«jr^ 



878. 
/I. 



\ 



jlf^rji Gz> t7CT10N. 

^^^^^^ ^all^ <«'*f^i& I ^ttppose to be CbaucerU, tb€,**^^ 



«rfc</<.«<«"'"«'v!! tXai"^ "-^ C^attcer'a <u,i,rks:- 



THiCtt CHA^XJCER MADE AGAYNST WOJVtEOSr 
IS. BAlJ^^ ''^ tnSrCONSXAUNT. 

.. f „« Cbaocer's ^Worlts. ed. 1561, fol. ccod. '-^^iT^^'t^ 
n take tWs t':°'^g spellioe *° preserve the metre. The dotted «• »s t 
few corrections ni 
^fidly pxonounced.1 

TUT Aame fo^ y<^^^ ixewefangelnesse, 

^ a'seruat^^ Ixaixe ye put out of grace*. 

^ke mY ^e«^® *^^ yotir vnstedfastnesse, 
^ *.! 1 v?ot» "«^lxyl ye to line haue space, 

VeM^ notlot^^ fill half yeer in a place ; ^ 

i, newe tlii^g^** your lust is euer kene ; 

In stede of bVew, tlius may ye were al grene. 

Ri ht as a mito^r, that nothing may enpresse, 

Bift ligbtly as it comth«, so moot it pace. 

So fareth' yo«ix loue, your werkes bereth.' witnesse 

TTier is no feithe inay your herte enbrace ; 

But, as a -wedercok, that turaeth* bis face 

"With euery "wind, ye fare, and that is sene*; 

In stede of blew, thus may ye were al grene. 

Ye might "be shrined, for your brotelnesse ', '5 

Bet* than Dalida"', Criseide, or Candace ; 
Per euer ixi chaunging stant' your silcemesse, 

a ^?f ^^^ edition. Iia.s jyottr grace; omityotir. r« i \ 

, ^W ed. cofpteth / bxit see Group B, 407, 603 (Man of Lawes Tale), 
above "^"°*^ y2»-VA, &«7-'M, /wmVA, as usual in Chaucer ; see note 2 

' gelj^'^^^^^^^' ^^^'^'^^ \ anadj.,notapp-; see the Glossary. Cf.A.S. 

' Firlri^ ^^^ ai>f>ea.Ts ssy^ene in Chaucer, Prol. 593. 
^iien jT^^®^ ' • On ^^-or-W ground they bilde, and hrotelnesse They finden, 
Ta/e, 3c ^-^ w-enen s£Ap.^9^nesse ;' with precisely the same rime ; Merch. 

• OJd ^- ^^^'-'^ -- ^^rox^giy ' r>alilah ; as in B. 3253. 

" ed. stonti^tH ,- -t>^t see the Glossary. 



„, blew .•.«•-;.,- fS:U"Wc=S I'"' »""..!• ft. 

., Catmace i ^t g ' -' ^ ^^.a .i '" two 

proentvoW" » •^_ ,3 " ° »>•? be 

.T, OS 'T«» "^ -e " of "" ""e^'"' Rom,,, 
thM Ctoucef " sl'**l,sc"';.|aUon, 'fee, ,J»'«nt ,, 
,u..h.„„.yt^^„ S? *''»ut the' ^»,'li. ii''"* 

. bast, concWW»^fftI»'J,»,.<:e'' "*« ,„j s/"""!,; 
poe„ ,iu long ''"s ^V ^t^ ' »™o„ o/gV^nw.^ 

"s own judgment ^^ ^t *"*^ , ,. „ ' "ave ^ 

— -— - ^--^''^^rfii^ it> for sense and !«=»_ 

'b '^VSTTT?!'"^ i,ei "''/route, 1. .8». '•='^. 

"^ however- f * 



lxx5ci^^ 



TT7TR OD ZJC^riOJN', 



Rose t>y different authors. Of otiier similar works ther 
xist several translations, and t^^ey are almost all anonyi 
Thus, of the Troy-book, we not only have a version t>y Ly<^ 
and another (unpublished and imperfect) by Barbour, but a \ 
(also unp^^^^shed) in the Bodleian Library, and a fourth, in 
terative v^^®> published by the Early Englisb Text Soci 
« These versions are independent translations from Guido 
Colonna, belong to the end of tbe i^tb and beginning of \ 
15th century, and must have been made witbin a period of fii 
years. Probably the earliest Tvas tbat by Barbour, then ti 
Alliterative, then Lydgate's, and last of all tbe Bodleian ;' AVarto: 
Hist. Eng. Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 129, footnote. So again, c 
the Story of Alexander, we have the version in AVeber's IMetrica 
Romances, the alliterative Romance printed by Stevenson, the 
Alexander fragment printed by myself as an appendix to W^illiam 
of Palerne, Alexander and Dindimus (E.E.T.S.), and so on. AVe 
find, in ^^ct, that numerous translations, mostly anonymous, 
were made at the end of the fourteenth century; and it is 
extrenciely unlikely that Chaucer's translation of tbe Romaunt 
should have been the only one. Moreover, Chaucer either 
intentionally suppressed some of his translations, or took no care 
to preserve them; so that we have now only Ins own word for 
tis translations of the Book of the Lion, of Origenes upon the 
Maudeleyne, and of Pope Innocent's treatise De Miseria. Hence 
there is actuaUy, "^^^^^^^^^^ of the enquiry, a presumption 

i^ favour of the act t^^^^^^^^ existing translation is anonymous, 
and not his Its presence m the editions proves nothing- it 
^as inserted merdy on the strength of the title, just as the early 
editions cor.^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^S.^X^^^^ 

to supply the p ace of Chaucer s Maudeleyne. AVe have to bear 
in mind (for it is an important point), that we first meelwRh th^ 
Romaunt in the edition of 1533, a collection of Ghauce^f ^^^^^ 
posed) works made a hundred and thirty years ^^1 ^ } ?C 
Sost critics calmly ignore this, and speak JT'^it hIh ,?'^ ^ 
^^ . ^^x. i-u«„rPr from the fiT-c*- ^ «- as it it liad been 



asso- 



ciated with Chaucer from the first. a. verv lii-^i 



ae/f, '/Aesfioi//</„isfl todoso'. ^ .n the 

. p. 169. Chaucer ac^r rimes suct» ,* ;,■, sucl* 
n ■:>■, With French substantives ending ^a-S'*^ C' 
In the translation, examples abound, ^-^^^3, '^09'; 

«985; Ji^t^n^i; utterly, 3387; '^"/tlve cur.o^ 
ioo. There are plenty more, whic» ,^tion olien 
jr themselves. The MS. of the ^^^^^^ up a rime 
spellings bye for bj, and the I'^e, to ^^ .. ^^ 

It the truth lies the other way, that O^ 

, . . . .. _i„avs was by Barbour, whO 
le translator, just as it al'ways' w»" j , >* 

h ^ykhytly, Bruce, i. aai ; *<^-' **^- ^** ^eet the 
wn from this test, the puerile plea has been set Un 
■s practice of riming differed at differe^j. - . f ' 
This is purely gratuitous, and contrgj^ ^_ P«nocls 



a^^ 






9: 



s^ ^^i^' !:.*., *" 







easily a«d £o«^>si^^ »tv5 '^^H' ^e- ,^^^^\o^^'' ,«."'» 

and i,. 1. 3B«,^ r^.^1, <i> ^^^ ^'''l fV^ 

have ^x-^^^\ V' .., "'1 '^'^Je t**' \tv ^". V '1^* 










^' 



Ixxxviii IJSTTR OD UCTJON. 

to. T// occurs as a rime -to <ivil and// thrice; see lines 4593 » 
4854, 5816. Now, although tU is found in the MSS. of Chaucer, 
A. 1478, it is of doubtful authenticity ; if correct, it seems to have 
been used instead of to before a vowel, to avoid the hiatus. But 
in Northern works it is very common ; and the use of it, as in the 
translation, after its case, is notable. 

But the transcript really is often at fault ; being more southern 
in character than the translator's real language. The scribe has set 
down rimes that are no rimes, but which becofl&e so when turned 
into the Northern dialect. Thus, he rimes tbore (there) with more, 
1853, Chaucer's form being tJi^e ; and also more with are, L 3215, 
which is no rime at all. Barbour would have written, thar, mar, 
and ar; which makes the rimes perfect ^ So also bate (hot) 
riming with state, 2398, is Northern ; Chaucer's form is boot. Cf. 
also avenaunt or a'venand (as in Barbour's Bruce), riming with 
plesaunt or plesand, 4621 ; paramouris (Bruce), riming with J^^'*"* 
4657 ; ado (for at do=^to do, a well-known Northern idiom), 
riming with^o, 508a j certis (a Northern form for Chaucer's certes), 
riming with is, 5544; fawe (fain, a Northern form), riming with 
jawe, a saying, 6477. Chaucer has taugbte, taught; but the 
translator has tecbed, riming with precbed, 6681. The continual 
dropping of the final -e, so common in the translation, is a well- 
known mark of Northern idiom ; see p. Iviii. above. For examples, 
Ukejlitte, it, 5362 ; gete, set, 4828 ; fye, erfy, 2645 '; feet, lete, 1981. 
They may be found in large numbers. 

Test VI I. Tbe test of 'vocabulary. This is a test I have never 
yet seen mentioned, except in the most hap-hazard way; thus 
Mr. Arnold observes that smaU fbules occurs in the translation, 

^- '''^' "^t^lT" l"" ^.^'^^^^^s prologue, 1. 9.2 But smaJe fouler is 
merely Middle-English for Mittle birds,' and might have been 
used by any one. I attach very small importance to this test of 

* Again, /wo/* rimes with estate, c^oa - t-^^a t s ,^f the Northujn- 
u^^^ ir^rmti To mv*» «r.«^ ~> 0403 , read 7 WO/, ««/«*, tnc i^"*^" .. 
onan lorms. xo g^ve many such eYaTv>rxi»„ •> i ^Io^Ipcc* and it 

becomes tedious. ^ ^"^ examples is surely needless , anu 



XC IlfTRODUCTION, . 

For to go one'^ <iuty, we find vienu her gaU (common in the 
Nort^, 333a. Cfa. would have said ^cntt Aer^ayi see to t^tke our 
9vey, Prol. 33. 

For obedience, we find cberssbyng, 3380. Ch. says obe^afue, 
E. »4' 

For piercing, we find i»erj<,«^, 3809; as in the Court of I^ve, 
849- ourely Gh. wrould have siiA percing. 

Chaucer has e^dojed as the pp.; £. ,'783. The form in the 
translafon ,s very remarkable, viz. enchs, a purely French word. 
The scnbe, indeed, is so stupid as to write enclcid is, .65a ; but, 
seeinST ^Unclos is rimes with rcU, the correcUon is easy. 

The carele^ness of the translator appeans in his using^*-^ <fire), 
to rime with Jesir-^, a4«7; whilst, only four lines below, the form 
•ysfere, to nme with n^*-^ («"gher). Ch. hasj5-r (y-long *). 
For ^oj<mm, we find st,j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ , ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

wiorwf or «/oara<., r. w. 'o«r«e, D. 988. 

p^r / «f *. ^e find I ^ff • »4o, ; but, as it rimes to «te#^ (read 
«wO» »* *" "^^^^ ^**'' *^ Northern /«,«/. Ch. has I ^ot or I 

For heiS'y we find b^^> 54. 3007. ch. has hegge or bc^uje. 

For ' masterly workmanship,. ^^ g^^^ „^/r«*, r. w. purpr-ise, 
A171. ^^* ^^ «^*^**^- ^ ^«7 remarkable example occurs in 
the followi°8- ^**"" "f^^ ""^^ we find chidcresse, 4266 ; but 
Chaucer bas c £«i<fcitffy- (<-• ^ • 9409, Tyrwhitt) ». Note also Bon*i4m, 

*B pifferent senses of one form. .^t«,««' means Jhr^tuarei^ 
„;8-479J. In Cb., It means « A^, 
iJ//*^ means c*stcdy, government, 430a, yjy^ In Ch.. it means 

" Sfi means Jofo^' 5677- In Ch., It means ^ *'«"'''• 
^^^a» means a st^> 340i, 409a. j^ q^ ^ jj is «£e burden qfa 

' ^*,f •^^^^^riorfTj°"^ ''°' *« satt« tl»^g: a^-^ «««~ for 

"^o^' ffivS" o'»^> T^lf?* t*°^ ' »>« this <*se *^ ''ot s"t his 
reference to the Fr«»-«* ^'^*' '• S^' ^ *«*^ 
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Ji»n<n<) 



beioo*** j^or 
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"■ne, 6863, 736»' ^uce, x37 ' ' ^, ^' 
(P. p\ J'°'"rd, hxyri^^Z brown c^^^o*^ Ndfitv*' a 
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843' 
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6 -, '^'^i':. *^* 
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v?»y 






to 



njeeP 






C3^ 



r\)0' 



7^3 



. K^*' 



;^/'^^'?> 



nc , to 






jb^'*'^ 



ell 



bi 



660 » 



6x49 



a*^ 






erf'"'*'. i» 



«y»f.'.;id .^eri»^ 



has 
But 'V ^ Cl^ 



ON THE 



ROI^^ ^ 



Joyne, to enjoin, ^355- ./^ 

i&r«^/i, battlements vV^^ ^^ 

(P. PL), also a bud, ^f""^ ^^r^ 
Lakke, to blame, 284 , 

7691. 6^^ 5 

Mahondewe (P. ?!•)» ^ -o ; 
(cf. to/<?«/, Barbour), a74> ^^po 
(Barbour), 5342 '» ^^^^^-^^ ^ . ^ 
thief, 6543 ; tninoresse, ^^V^y^^ 

1677; mo««^^ to ^^"1^36, 
X094; «i«j^r</, dreamer, 3 

Nokked, notched, 94^' yc^9 

Oheysmg, 3380 ; ^«^^'^pj,), 

Pfl/rtf, to impair (P* * ^^ 

^0^^0/y, 415; persaunty ^^^^^54.^ 
^oj^/, power (^o»jf/,Barb.> ^ ^ 

4750; i>«//^/7^ (Barb.), 7^4-^^ 3 
Quarelf crossbow-bolt, ^ ^ 

7034 ; querrour, quarry-i^^^^^j 

i^««r, root, 4884; f^ 
refte, rift, 2661 ; nhaning^^^ ^ 
riveiing, 7262 ; roi^«^, rotg^^ 
roking, 1906, 

5/?z7tf, to assail, 7338; sa^^^ \ 
sarsin'ube, n88 ; sa^vouro^j^^ • 
Parv., Cursor Mundi), l'^\^ 
^emlybede, Comeliness, 777» ^ 
.W, moth (?) ,,;f //^; 

Partenay), 33^^. J 

J^^^^f^^lking, 73^3 ^ 

* And in Cr»„^ «^' 

' Observe th^^r?^ We, »-rc0^: 

without initig^i ^ Chaucer b^-^ ^^c 
» Morris refe^ is Norther^/^ C 

ra/»«MA, rajii,i .1^ ns also to V^t^J 
'^^ ; quite a <J^^ 



3C CI V II7TR OD UCinON. 

timbrel, tlmhestere^ timbrel-player, 772, 769 ; tourette, turret, 41^4; 
tr-^hed, betrayed (betreyjs. Barb.), 3231 ; trecJbour, cheat, 197 J 
tr-^^gety 62^2 ', truandise, truandin^, 6666, 6723. 

f^^godefy, uncivil (un^od, Ormulum), 3741 ; unhide, ar68; urcbm, 
hedgehog, 3135; ^ecke^ old woman, 4286, 4495 ; 'uendabU^ 5807 J 

'^'^'^''? ^^"^^^"^ ^^^®' ^^^'' tw^fir//^?, 3645 ; -voluntee, 5279- 

/f"W»if/A, weUs up, 1 561; wiro', to worry, 6267; <tuode<wale, 
658 ; ivyndre, 1020- 



658 ; <ivyndrey 1020 

Toutbedcy youth, 4934. 



^, ^vuLU, 4934. 

The above list is certainly a remarkable one ; and if any critic 
should succeed in discovering more than five per cent of the above 
words in Chaucer, I shall be much surprised. 

Y^nH 'Tit '' ^^"^u*^ ^^^ ^^^ *^^*^ ^^<^^^> when we find that, 
each and aU, they establish a difference between the language of 

T ^^^ITt^^f "^ Chaucer, it is surely time toSnLer 

I V^cZTJT^ u ,^/-<^-^--ward, to attribute the ti^nsla- 
tion to cnaucer may be left to f-y,^^^ 1^ -m ^ , 

force and significance of such L!^!!!^'^^ *t7 ,"° "^"'^ ^'^ *'*' 
plies. I have no doubt whatevlr^^t .T ^ P*^^^^**'*^ '^^^'''y ^P" 
Siscrepancies would reward m^re cSeft! f '""T"^ «^ ^'"^ ^^''' 

It remains to state what the ^to w" ^^*^*»- 
belongs to the fourteenth centui-T^!.^ •°'* '"t*"'' '^- " certainly 
A.P., though the MS. {perhap7;rS^t'!J;.1?^ ^ early as 1350 
derably later, and is not alwravs co ^^*-Anghan one) is consi- 
was not Northumbrian, but a Midl^^^!,- 1 "^^^ o"'ginal dialect 
umbrian tendencies ; I hesitate to K«t <i»alect exhibiting North- 
Tbe author, lilce so many other author^ * /^°'"^e»PMcit statement. 
is anonymous, and we do not kno™ 1 «>«rteenth century, 

^ork. ^^^'■^ *o fi'Jd more of his 

List of Editions ob- r-x,. 
^ . K T , CHAircKR's Works. 

The Canterbury Tales were printed K 
Wynken de Worde (X495, t498). and PyLSf'^*"" ^'*^5, 1481). 
no collection of his Works was made «-.-iT ('493, 1536) ; but 

,. Edited by Wm. Thynne, LondorT/^^''* 

"n» isja. FoUo. 



LIST 0.^5* 

2. Reprinted x«?^^, 
(Here the Plow,j^f^ -^"^^ 

3. Reprinted, x^it^ ^l^aJc 
about X55X. K^iZ"^ «>« 

4. Reprinted, x^^flx, , 
-56x. Folio. (iT^li l^ 
Siege of Thebes iTtT ^ ^ 

5. Reprinted, K.it/, ^ 

Speghf KT' ^''"^ ^ 
i'^SM, London, I <5o^. 

'• Reprinted witli sli^bt: a.<iditzj 
«• Reprinted, witti adcJit/oDs? .- 
*<;•> by John Urry, i r ^ :r . Folio. 

Later editions onljr crontra/ra fcfa 

the Canterbury Tales, ^^i±b 
J° 5 vols., 8vo., in xrr3— <»• 
Chaucer's Poetical \?V^or-i:s in _ 
said to be edited by Tjrr\^hi±t: / 
to the Canterbury Tales, ±ttG t 
editions by Morris and Beli a^e 
of the Canterbury Tales follows 
best authority for the rcsttflizi^s o£ 



) ORorTS> B. MAN OF LAW HEAD-LINK. 

The fourtlie party of this day is goon ; 
Now, for the loue of god and of seint'lohn, 
Leseth no Xym^y as ferforth as ye may; 
Lordinges, the tyme wasteth nyght and' day. 
And steletli from vs, what priuely slepinge. 
And what tliurgrh necligence in our wakinge. 
As dooth the streem, that turneth neuer agayn. 
Descending^ fro the montaigne in-to playn. 
Wei can Senec, and many a philosophre 
Biwailen t^me, more than gold in cofre. 
'' For Ids of catel may recouered be, 
put los of tyva^ shendeth vs," quod 'he. 

Sir man of lawe/ quod he, * so haue ye blis, 
Tel vs a tale anon, as forward is; 
ye t>en submitted thurgh your free assent 
rpo stonde in this cas at my lugement. 
jj^cquiteth yow, and holdeth * ypur biheste, 
' rj^an baue ye doon your deuoir atte leste V 

« Hoste,' quod he, * <^pafdieux ich assente, 

To breke forward is not myn Entente. ^, 

Biheste is dette, and I ^^j j^^j^^ ^^y^ 

Al my biheste ; I can no better seyn. 

For swich la^^ as man* yeueth another wyghte. 

He sholde him-seluen vsen it by ry^bte ; 

Thus wd our text, but uatheles cert^X^ 45 

I can lyght now no thrifty tale seyi^. 

But » Chaucer, though he can but \o^^^l 

On metres and on ryming craftUy^ 

« HI. aixa hoMeth; /**m/of (6^^. 

« Cm. n»*"'. '^.'^'«' a man. "*J'^- 

• MS. C:»»»«'- ^^ 4. 34 ^«« But ; a^ ^^at; sm no^f. 
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35 



seyd. 
o\^e 
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of , 

SLXid of !Bat>iIoiii 7 

o>f H>icio for tlie /a/. 

X^t^illis Tor tiix- X>ej:^ 

oF X>ianire ^ and JJ^ ^ 

<y£' Isij>li2iee; -^ ' 

for /2i5 ^^\ 

, and ^e^i^x 
of^ thee,r \ ^, 



It was oA J* ^-. ^ 



,, Fenelope, ^ L 







GROUP -5. 



MAN OF r.J^ ^^ ^ 



95 



But certeinly no word ne wryteth he ^ 
Of thilke wikke ensample of Canacee ; 
• • • • • • 

And therfor he, of ful auysement, 

Nolde neuer wiyte in none of his sermou 

Of swiche vnkynde abhominaciotins* 

Ne I wol noon reherse, if that I may- 

But of my tale how shal I doon this day ? 

Me were looth be lykned douteles 

To Muses that men clepen Pierides — -. 

I 3£etamorphoseos wot what I mene 

I But natheles, I recche noght a bene 

I Though I come after him with hawe bake ^ ;^ 

I speke in prose, and lete him rymes make. 
And with that word he, with a sobre chere, 
Bigan his tale, as ye shal after here. 

The prologe of the xnanxies tale of la'vire* 

O hateful harm ! condicion of pouerte I 

With thurst, with cold, with hxuiger so confounded I i^o 

To asken help thee shameth in thyn herte ; 

If" thou noon aske, with nede artow so wounded*, 

Tbat verray need vnwrappeth al thy wounde hid 1 

MTawgre thyn heed, thou most for indigence 

Ot stele, or begge, or borwe thy despence I io5 

Thou blamest Crist, and seyst ful bitterly, 
misdeparteth richesse temporal; 



%ii 



9° 



> Hn. Cp. Pt. HI. hawe bake; E. hawebake; Cm. aw bake; Ln. halve 

"" '^^^?,;i?"H?^* ^^^ "^"^^ ^"^ ^?" *^ wounded ; Ln. with nede >>ou 
s,jrt so wounded, HI. with ncede so art thou woundyd ; bug E. so score artow 



y 



9 



df 



selu^ nei^l:i^l3 or ^wol 



f the ^w^>rs^ rxia^rx tair 
-A.II0 th^ ^ cla>res of" p>our< 

tJ:ierfor. er tlaou 



be poxxr-e, thj^ b 
A-ixd a,lle ttty GrGixdiGS fie 
O ric^lri^ ma.x'oha.xxxxt:^^ fu' 

foi 



^But: "^writti s-z^ ^rzir^^^ thtSLt 



<ff 



sels:eii. lond a,nci s 

0£ r-eg-nes ; yG b^zi f 
Ajrx€5, tales, iDOtlx of 7 
I -^?v^ere ryglit now c 
ISTere tliat a mstrchf 
IVXe tau^lite a taie. 



E. Un- JIl. to/ Cm 



rATSr OF ^^^ 
GROUP B. ^^^ . 



, X^a^es Tale, ^;,;^^ e%tra 
\fierefoUocivs the Man ol ^^^^^ and ^ 
x-37 of The Man of X^»f press SeriesH 
Gbaucer, ed. Skeat (Clarendo ^ ^^^ 

■u«« tail©- 








'^joll&ws toe "»■»"■ »- laie, »-— , 

0/ The Maa of L»]f' press Series)-! tol."*'^'*^ 

er, ed. Skeat (CUrendo» ^^^j* x 

endlth tlxe Toaii of l*^ ^ prolog • , ,63 

«.e81^P-«- ...anon. . 



. ««es Stood a» on; 

Our hoste vpon his ««^°P''^enetb enenc^ 
>^nd seyde, * good men, "^ j^o„es I eS, 

This was a thrifty tale for tbe ^^^^^^ bon 



eyietii 

Our hoste 

I smeUe a 

' Hoo / good 
Abjdeth, fbr 
For wre shal 
'^ids loUer tn. 
'Nay, by 
Seyde the 
^e shaJ no i 
J^e Jeue » all' 
'He wo7de s« 



«Jw hoste vpon Ws ^"^"^ |,enetb e«^'' 
>^nd seyde, * good men, "^ j^o„es I eS, 

This was a thrifty tale for *^^ g^ddes ^on 
Sir parish prest,' quod be. ard yo"^®* 

TeJ vs a tale, as was tny ^^ ^^^e ^ 
X se wel that ye lerned inen ^^^itee I 
Can moche s^^o^' ^y godAes^ ienedicH' ' , 
The persone t»im answerde. ^^ ^^& , 

What eyietlx *:I^e man so sinfo^y ^ ye * 
-^ur hoste ans-«^erde, 'O la'lVauod ^^V ^^etb "»^' 
smel/e a loll-ex- in the ^'^^^ste. ' ^^'*^ 

.«n; quod °^^^°io«n, 
- cldes digne pass» ^ 
^ aptedicacioun^ l,at. 

,<ier soulel tbax ^^ ^^t P 
,a.n», 'beer sl^*^ tecbe- 
.el glosen beer n . be, 

the grete god, ^ 
som difficultee. 



xi65 



ji7*» 



Ii75 




Xi8o 



MS. Arch. Seia- 




som difficultee., , 



.E'-IVi>, 



0, 



QRorrx' 



An<i ?> body sl:>«* 
pU* it ^hal 







t»ut 

















The monk put^J ^^^'^r^ ""'^ 
And in his ^^^^^ ^a l^"" ri 
p,,weth no '^^'^er, ^^^Z- ^ ' 
^^t now passe ^«J^ 0^^^ ^^t v 

^s curteisty as JC ^^5. / 



^% samfiom Ms. Arcb. ^ tf** 



8 GROUP B. SHIPMAN END-LINK. 

*My lady Prioresse, by your leue. 

So that I wiste I shulde you nat greue, 

I wolde demen that ye tellen sholde 

A tale next, if so were that ye wolde. ^^^° 

Now wol ye vouche sauf, my lady dere?' 

* Gladly/ quod she, and seyde as ye shal here. 

JExpltcti. 



GROUl> B. 



O lord our lorcJ, thy 
J in this lar^e ^wr<3rfci^ >-sp>jr£ 
^or nogrht oonljr thjr laude j 
i^arfourned is \>yr ncxG^n. or di- 
But by th.^ TTxoxjLttx or childrc 
Parfourned is, for on tia^ bx 
Som tynae sliew^eii titx^y tlixyx 

Wherfor in laude, as I best 
Of thee, and oT th^ -whyte * 
Which that thee Y>SLir, a.r^ci is 
To telle a storie X ^wrol cioc 
^ot that I ma>r exic^x-esexi ti 

For she hir-seir is ' 

Of bountee. 



> 
■^ 



O mooder ma-ycJ 
O bush vnbrent, 1>J 
That rauysedest dotixi fi-o I 
Thurgh thyn laumt>l^ss«, thic 
Of whos yjQTtvL, -w-haxi fa^ ^^ 
Conceyued ^was the fia^di'^s 
Help me to telle it i^«^ th>^ 



lO GROUP B. THE PRIORESSES j'jm 

Lady I thy bountee, thy magnificence. 

Thy vertu, and thy grete humilitee 1665 

Ther may no tonge expresse in no science; 

For som tyme, lady, er men praye to thee, 

Thou goost biforn of thy benignitee. 

And getest vs the ^ lyght, thurgh ^ thy preyere, 

To gyden vs vn-to thy sone so dere. 1670 

My conning is so wayk, o blisful quene. 

For to declare thy grete worthynesse, 

That I ne may the weighte nat sustene, 

But as a child of twelf monthe old, or lesse, 

That qan vnnethes any word expresse, 1^75 

Ryght so fare I, and therfor I yow preye, 

Gydeth my song that I shal of yow seye, 

Heere bigynneth the prloreBses tale. 

Ther was m Asie, in a gret citee, 

Amonges cristen folk a lewerye 

Sustened by a lord of that contree ^^ 

For foule vsure and lucre of vilanye, 

Hateful to Crist and to his companye ; 

And thurgh the strete men mygbt ryde or wende, 

For it was free, and open at eytlier ende. 

A litel scole of Cristen folk ther stood ^^^5 

Doun at the ferther ende, in which ther were 
Children an heep, yeomen of Cristen blood, 
That lerned in that scole yeer by y^^^ 
Swich maner doctrine as men vsed there, 

t Hn. Cm. Ln. Hi fii^ . t? *i_ 1. r^o Pt. to, 
' ^^' the rest thurgh. 



GRo 



This IS to seyn ^ _^ 



. * iix bit 

Among ftiise chilr^^^ ^,£ 

A litel clergeon « ^ ^^^ ^ v.l<^^^ 
That day bv ^J ^^^^'^ y^ex of ^0^^ 

"IS Au, Marze as he groth by the 

Thus hath this widwe hir litel s«^. 
Oar Wisful ladj., Oristes mooder , 
To worehipe ay, and he forgat it 
I'br seiy child -wol alday sone fej ' 

^ut ay, whan I rememhre on th 
Seint NicholsLS sta.nt: ^tx^x- in tny 
For he so yoxx^ to Christ did rer 

This h'tel child his litel book U 
As he sat in the scole at his j 
He Alma r-eti^mj^^oT^x'^ herde sin 
As children lemed hir ^xxUphot 
And, as he diorst^G, he droxigh 
And herkned ajr the wordes ; 
Til he the firste vers coxide a 

Noght wiste he what this 
For he so yongr and tendre 
But on a day his ffelaw s^ 
Texpounden hinx this song i 
Or telle him why tliis son^^ 
This preyde he hin. to can. 
Ful ofte tyme ^^pon his knc 



a 



latj 



GROUP B. THM P^^OK^^^^S TAZr. 

His felaw, ^hich that elder was th.^^ ^^^ ,;. 

Answerde him thus: * this song, A haue herd seje, 

Was maked of our blisful lady free, 

Hir to salue, and eek hir for to preye 

To been our help and socour whan we deye. 

I can no more expounde in this matere; '7^5 

I lerne song, I can but smal granamere/ 

•And is this song maked in reuerence 

Of Cristes mooder?' seyde this Innocent; 

'Now certes, I wol do my diligence 

To conne it al, er Cristemasse is went; '^^° 

Though that I for nay prymer shal be shent. 

And shal be beten thry€s in an houre, 

^ wol it conne, our lady for^ to honoure.* 

f^^s fela.-w taughte him homward priuely, 
^o day to day, til he coude it by rote, '^-^^ 



j;^ ^ "^^^LXi he song it wel and boldely 
y- ^^^^c>r-d to word, acording with the note; 
Xq -^^^ ^ day it passed thurgh his throte, 
Qh ^^^^^5^^ ward and homward whan he wente; 

^^^tes mooder set was his entente. 174° 





seyd, thurgh-out the lewerye 
J child, as he cam to and fro, 
^y than^ wolde he singe, and crye 
^^^demptoris euer-mo. 
^^Ties hath' his herte perced so '745 

ixiooder, that, to hir to preye, 
t stinte of singing by the weye. 

"* ^P' Pi. HI. amtt for ; it seems best retained. 

• ^P. Pt. Ln. HI. than; E. Hn. omit it, 

• "^P- Pt. Ln. HI. hath ; E. Hn. omit it. 



_l 




tl 

to lis 



fa 
to, and 



Tl:i.is poxiro -widw^ stwaitetl 
Ajft^jr Ixir litel cliild, t>ut jj^r 
For ^wliicli, a,s sone as /f , 
"With face j>al^ oiT cirecfe g; 
Sho liatli at scolo and e/fe' 
Til finally sIxg ^slt2 so f^^ 
That lie last sexxa ^vas /jj . 

Witli znoodrGS pitGo In ^^ 
She goo til, SLS shkG were h^j 
To euery -plsLCG wher sie jj 
JBy lyhlihedG hlr litej chij^ 
And, euer ozx Cristes moorf 
Slie crycfe, and, atte J^si^ ^ 



A.mong the cursed leffr^^ 

* HL youn Pt, to, •^ 



tb 
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14 GROirr B. THE PRion^ESSES 

She frayneth and she preyeth pitoixsly 

To euery lew that dwelte in tHil^e piac , 

To teUe hir, if hir chUd wente ougrJ^t tor 7. 

They seyde, *nay'; but lesu, of His gT^ac , 

Yaf in hir thought, inwith a litel space ^^^^ 

That in that place after hir sone she cryde, 

Wher he was casten in a pit bisyde- 

O grete god, that parfoumest tliy laude 
^y mouth of Innocentz, lo hear thy mygrht I 
This gemme of chastitee, this Emeraude, 
And eek of martirdom the Ruby bryg-ht, 
Ther he with throte ykonien lay vpryg-ht. 
He ^ Alma redemptoris* gan to singe 
So loude, that al the place gan to ring-e. 

The Cristen folk, that thurgh the strete wente. 

In coomen, for to wondre vp-on * this thing*, ^^°5 

And hastily they for the Prouost sente; 

He cam anon with-outen tarying. 

And herieth Crist that is of heuen kingr. 

And eek his mooder, honour of mankynde. 

And after that, the lewes leet he bynde. 18^0 

This child with pitous lamentacioun 
Vp-taken was, singing his song alway ; 
And with honour of gret processioun 
They carien him vn-to the nexte abbay. 
His mooder swowning by the* here lay; 1815 

Vnnethe myght the peple that was there 
This newe Rachel bringe fro his* here. 

% Cf>^±^ wondren on ; Ln. wonderne o£i E. Hn. wondre vpon ; HI. wonder 



^ATitH 




^i^p-on his * bere ay JyrtH this ina 
Bifom the cluief" auter, ■w'iii/ inass 
-A.nci after that, the ahbot * with I 
Ktaix si>eci hexn. £01" to fyvirien biv 
A^xid -wlian xlcxay t^oly y^siter on f 
'YGt. spaJsL t:his c^hild, ^wlian spreyj 



Tliis 3,l>Tb>ot:, -w^laioh ttia^t was an 

Tlxis yong-o ohild to coniitre Jj^ 
-Ajixd sejrcio, ^ o dore c/i/fcj j jj^^. 
Ixx vei-tni of ther Jtxoly Trinitee 
Tel xxxe ^wlxat is ttix cause for 
Sitlx that tlix tlxroto J5 cftf^ ^^ 

• IVTy throte is out vjj.^^ ^^ ^ 
Sejrde this child, ' a/24 25 ^^ 
I sholde haue deyed, ^g, ^^^-^ 
Bnt lesu Crist, as ye i^ f^^^ 
AATil that his ^lorie Jaste ^^ . ^ 
y^iid, for the worsh/p o/^. 
-iTet max J sin^e "'^ ^/^^^^ 

' E. Cm. shal he ; P;^- *^ ^^^Z/ />fe. . 

'^ E. Hn. Cm. iii. f^^ ^*^^^/ Q,. ^^^Q;^ 



Enclosen thejr his litel l>ociy swete 
Ther he is no^^r, g-od leiie us for * 



O yong-e Hug-H of" I-»ii^.croln, sleyn 
W'ith curse<i 10:^^3, a,s it is notab] 
For it nfs ^ t>xit a litel -w^hyle ago \ 
Prey eek for vs, ^%v^^ sinful folk vr 
That of his mercy s<:><^ so xnercia. 
On vs his greto rxieroy multiplye. 
For reuerenco of his roooder Mai 



Bihoold tJxo 



s of tlx^ 



Whan seyd was al '^^^^^j^^^' ; 
As sobre was, that -s;v<^r^ ^ tho * V 

Ta that our ^^^^'^^^^f^Tk^ci vp-o», 
And than at erst ^ »*^^^ ma^ arte 
And seyde thus, T^ ^^oX^est fj 

• Thou lokest as *"*^ _^,,„d I s^ 
For euer vp-on. txic^ .^ 

Approche neer, a.xi -^^ lat this 



Now war yo^^^, sir£>, ha-P^ ^® ^^ 
He in the w^aast ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^rm t 

This were a pop^^ ^^a^l a.nd fa 
For any woixim.^'^* his cc>ntQ] 

He semeth eluisl^ , J^cioth ^^ ^ 



For vn-to no ^w^^fe ^ ^ 



* E. alle for; /^^ ^^^^I^^^ ^^^^^e - I't- J 
» Only HI. iV;^^r/* to f'f^^^. «1- ^^ 

♦ Cm. Cp. tho ; E- 

VOL. n. 



1 8 GROUP B. PRIORESS END-LINK. 

Sey now somwhat, sin other folk han sayd; ^^95 

Tel vs a tale of mirthe, and that anoon;' — 

* Hoste/ quod I, * ne beth nat euel apayd, 
For other tale certes can I noon. 

But of a ryme I lerned longe agoon/ 

* Ye, that is good,' quod he; * now shul we^ here 1900 
Som deyntee thing, me thinketh by his chere/ 

£xpita'/. 



" E. ye ; all the rest we. 




^a.s ^ ^^"^ ^°" 




-rtis ^**^^ tie "**^*'' "^ ^^^ 
^nd ^f/\^*s goddesgrac 

Why* lipp^^ ^^^ ^® ^°S' 

His r J ^^ tei/e « go^^ 









20 GROUP B. SIR THOPA ^^ 

Of Brugges were his hosen broun. 
His robe was of ciclatoun, 

That coste many a lane. ^P^S 

He coude hunte at wilde deer, 
And ryde an haukyng for * riuer, 

With grey goshauk on honde; 
Ther-to he was a good archeer, 
Of wrastling was ther noon his peer, ^93^ 

Ther any ram shal* stonde. 



And so bifeP vp-on a day, 
For sothe, as I yow telle may* 

Sir Thopas wolde out ryde ; ^^^^ 

He worth vpon his stede gray* 
And in his honde a launcegay* 

A long swerd by his syde. 

He priketh thurgh a fair forest, 

Ther-inne is many a wilde best, ^^"^^ 

Ye, bothe bukke and hare* 
And, as he priketh* North and Est, 
I telle it yow, him hadde almest 

Bitid a sory care. 



Ther springen herbes grete and smale, 
The lycor}'s and cetewale. 
And many a clowe-gilofre ; 

1 So E. Hn. Cm. HI.; Cp. by !« ; Pt. La. for *>«• ^ . .,j^ 



J950 



J 



And Tioieinvio.. 

Whether it be 

^' for to 1, 

The briddes s: 

^^e sparhauk 

Thatio^e ii 

ihe thrustelco 

The wodedowi 

She sang: fu 

5xr Thopas fil 

AI whan lie li 

And priked 

His faire steec 

So swattG that 

His sydes -v 



Sir ThojpsLs 

For priking-^ o 

So fiers 'wa^s 

That doun lao 

To make his s 

And ya,r hkirx^ 

'O seinte JVEsLn* 
What eyleth thii 

To lyyndLG m€ 
Me dremeci al 
An elf-queen si 

And loixG xxiG 

' E. hir ; the rest 



%'^ 



'985 



GROUr B. SIR THOP^^^ 

m 

:Elf-queen wol I loue*, ywis, 
5ot- ^^ ^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^ womman is 1980 

-^STorthy to be my make 

In toune; 
Ml^ othere wommen I forsake, 
XnA ^^ ^^ Elf-queen I me take 
3y dale and eek by doune 1 ' 

In-to his sadel he clamb anoon. 
And ptiketh ouer style and stoon 

^n Elf-queen for tespye^ 
Til be so longe had riden Ind ^oon 
Tbat he foond, in a prfuee woon, • '^^ 

The contree of Faiiye 

So wilde; 
For in that contree was ther noon 
Tlx^t to him dorste lyde or goon' 

jSTeither wyf ne childe. * '^^^ 

Til that ther cam a r>^^ -. 

^^* ^**"* ^ greet geaunt, 

Hi^ name was sir Olifarmt, 
JS^ perilous man of dede'- 

He f;^^^^^^ ' child, by Tei4agaunt, 
But^if thou prike out of myn haunt, 
Ation I sle thy stede 

With mace. 
Heer is the queen of Farrye, 
With harpe and pype^ ai.d symphonye 
Dwelling in this place/ 

* Hn. Cm, HI. hane • /j6^ ^^ ^ # 

* ^o E. Hn. Cm. ; dp p/f ^^"^^ . 
» 7%/5 //>i^ in HI only °' *"" ^spie z HJ. to spye. 
» HJ. lute; ihg res/py^ ^ . ^'- swar ; /Ae rest seyde. 



2000 



2005 



And yet I l^op>e. 
That thovi Shalt y;vrt:tt t:h£ 
Abyep. it ful so 



SV\a\ I peircen, ir X 
]E.r It be fxally prym^ 
"For heer thou sha,It: 



Sir Thopas drow abafe ful 

This geaunt at tiirxx stoi^es 

Out of a fel star-sIir:i^-€? - 

But faire escapeth child * ' 

And al it was thurg-Ii grocic 

And tliurgh his 



Yet listeth, lordes, to txijk" t 
Merier than the nyghtingr^.! 

For now* I -wol yo-w ro 
How sir Thopas with s>'cle 
Priking ouer hil and disilG, 

Is come agayn to toune. 

His merie men comanded ] 
To make him bothe g-ame 
For nedes moste he fygh 

1 E. HI. meete with ; the rest omit with 
3 B. Hn. sowre; Cm. soure ; the rest soj 
» E. Cm, Thyn hauberk shal I perccij / 
hauberk, wAicA is «o/ wanted at all, ' 
* E. Cm. sire ; *w/ the rest child. 
» Cp. Pt. Ln. W5^/ For now, ufhic^ /> 



GKour B. sit: r^.y 

With a geaunt with beuedeS ' tf,j^ 
For paramour and lolitee 

Of oon that shoon ful bryghte. 

* po come,' he seyde, ' my minstral^ 
And gescours for to tellen tales 

Anon in myn arminge ; 
Of romances that been roiales. 
Of popes and of cardinales. 

And eek of loue-lykinge,' 

They fette* him first the" sweete "wyi*' 
And mede eek in a maselj-n. 

And roial spicerye ; 
Of* gingebreed that was ful fyn. 
And lycorys, and eek comyn. 

With sugre that is so " trye. 

He dide next his whyte lere ^o^° 

Of cloth of lake fyn and clere 

A breech and eek a sherte ; 
And next his sherte an aketoun. 
And ouer that an habergeoun 

Por percinge of his herte ; 

And ouer that a fyn hauberk, ,5 

Was al ywroght of lewes werk, ^°^ 

Ful strong it was of plate ; ■^ 






His sbe^l^ Vfr'as al or ^ 
And thexr-i^^ i^as sl I 
A c\ia.rl30cle t>is>^ci 
And thero lie sw^oor. 
How that * the greaui^t 



His lainlDeiix were 
His swerdes shethe 

His lielm of la^ton bjr 
His sadel was of jt^^w^I 
His brydel as tHe soi^i^c 
Or as the moxie ly^hk 

His spere was * oF fyn 
That bodeth werre, and 

The heed ful stiarpe 
His steede was al dapp 
It gooth an amt>el in tl 

Fill softely and rounc 

In 

Loo, lordes myne, hear 
If ye wol any more of 
To telle it wol I iom 

1 cm. woWe; HI. wold ; the rest wo] 
a Hn. Cm. Pt. by his syde ; Cp. hjnj 
* Vt. HI. rowel; Cp. Ln- ruel. 



a6 



tbopa. 

GROUP 



B. SIR 



[The Second ^''^i 

Now hold your moutn, /^^ 
Bothe knyght and lady free. 

And herkneth to raj spelle ; 
Of bataillei and of chiualry, 
And of ladyes loue-drury * 2o8j 

Anon I wol yow telle. 

Men spake of romances of prys, 
Of Horn chUd and of Ypotys, 

O^ Bevys and ' sir Gy, 
Of sir Lybeux and Pleyn-damour ; 2090 

But sir Thopas, he bereth the flour 
Of roial chiuahy. 

His g-oode stede al he bistrood, 
^^d forthi vpon his wey he glood* 

As sparcle out of the bronde ; 2095 

P-on his crest he bar a tour, 
^nd ther-iix stiked a lily flour, 
^od shildG his cors fro shonde I 

Q for Hg j^sls a knyght auntrous, 

e Uoide sJep>en m noon hous, 2100 

ut lig^GTx in his hoode ; 
IS K^,_i_ ^ ., , . . 



j^ ^^ghtG lielm was his wonger, 
^7 him l33iteth his dextrer 
* herhes £yixG and goode. 

, ^Jl- Ofj ?» ^'*- t^^ faille; /^ res/ bat aile, batail, batell. 
^. rood *7* '^"® ^«<3 arewery « E, Pt. and of; the rest omit ol 



-^ J 




GROUP s ^ 

Him-self drank ^^tei- ^r , 
As did the kny^Ht t^ L 

So worthy I vnrl^ 
Til on a day JZ^^"^ ^^^'^ 

the Hoost 

' ^° "°^« of this, ror god 
Quod our hoste, < for liou 
So wery of thy verray le^ 
TTiat, also wisly god xny s 
Myn eres aken of tl^y <ira 

This maj wel be ryrxx <io] 
' Why so?' quod I, * -wHy 

JVfore of my tale than an. 

Sin that it is tlie b>este r-^ 

' Thou dost noTight elles 

SiT^ at o -word, thicDia shs,! 

JLat se wher thou caxxst 

Or telle in prose soxxx^wh 

In which ther he soxrx xn 

'Gladly/ quod J, * [rox- ^ 

7 pro/ yo^ telle a litel tl 

That ou^hte lylcexx yow. 

Or eUes, cartes ye hexx 

-- rnoral tale -vertxxc 



Tf^ is a moral tax^ ^-- 

\x be it told - sorxx ^^^^ 
Of sondry folic, as I «ha 



I HI. worthy ; E. **"* rv^ixi^- 



*v>ft 



A.S thus; ye wot that eue >^ ^^^^ Cn^^^ 
That teWeth vs the V^^^^ fgjaw do<>,^ 
Ne saith nat al thing as n ^ gooth. 
But natheles, her sentence is ^^jg^ce, 
And aUe accorden as m ^f ^^, 
M he ther in her telling differ ^ 

For somme of hem seyn more, * c lesse, 

Whan they his pitous passioun e'cpresse a,4< 

I mene of Mark and» Mathew. Luk and John; 
I But douteles hir sentence is al o°"' 

j Therfor, lordinges alle, I yow ^'^f',^ 

I If that ye » thinke I varie as m my specne, 

I As thus, though that I telle som-what more ,^5 

Of prouerbes, than ye ban herd bitore, 
Comprehended in this litel tretis heer, 
To enforce with the theflfect of my mateer, 
And thoug-h I nat the same wordes seye 
As ye han herd, yet to yow alle I preye, «i5o 

Blameth me nat; for, as in my sentence, 
y^ shul not fynden moche * difference 
^ro the sentence of this tretis lyte 
After the which this mery tale I wryte. 
And therfor herkneth what that I shal seye, 2155 

And iat me tellen al tay tale, I preye.' - 

Explicit- y 

^^'•' yellows, *-« pr-ce, the long and dull Tale of MeUbeus; 
numSerej y. 3x37—3078 in the Six-Text edition. AfUrvibUb 
'''"^<^J The Moxxls.'s Frologue.] 

»'m ^\^n. Ln. so»mme seyn; but Cp- P^™- °""' *«y?- 

* 5?^- ""<' ; toiicJk r^^ *-«•«/ omit. ' E. HL yow ; the rat je. 

^ t_»-Kn. ^P.I^tuYc s<=*»a«.l not fynden moche ; E. Hu. Pt. H\.Shttljeiio»ber 
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GROUP B' 



■s?itb 



UO^^ 



pf- 



a^' 



That .01 be ouexJ^^JJby t^^^,^! f^J. 
Thou darst nat st^i* ^jj^t 1 V-e ^^^ 
This is n.y lyf, butj^ j ,not ^^, I 



sr-^SK 



\* 



3>o5 



•'^nd out at dore ^*'~<t b^* 
Or .lu. T a^ but 1°^ ^^^i,ha 



B 



eUes I 



lyk 



tciQ 



\es 



ic^y 



J - - a Wilde 1^^^?^ IPC ' ^ pv 
i^°^ wel she ^^^l/L^r^e ^!l ^^^ 

Ai J f,'- PerUoU^/^at ^if , ^y f«»*' 



d«> 



JT^/O 



ge» 



tJJ' 



?>»^.^.^ is big i^ 



.-^'^f i^f^^l he fyi»^^' ' fro 



4f, 



■>- 7, 



'et 






tb of 



fei 



i^^s 



Or 



O^^j 



Vs 



passe » , quo^ ;„eiy 



4' ^-^^^^ telle J -^. l.ee;^.^ -t . 



by 1 -aJ^e. 



^^^^ -f^^^^Ce^hester s j^rd, (.at y ^oto, 
"t . *- tj^ ->_^^ jj^eo ,,^o^® .^ d»» * 




stoi, 



.ostj 



•^ feitb], *^^^ tb^^ ^t o'^^* ,? 



3120 



Ll25 



:Ol^ 



dootn, 



y se^ 
3^ fadei^ 



tey^' 



te^ 



ce 
""^ ^^ ^"^ Tltt at boom; 

clois 

j^itb.i^-J,.e f-;^ ^o. O- 



3130 






Pt. 



g p-^^":,r. -»* 



-- Cp. 
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S2 GROUPS. THE MONKB» 

GROUP B. THE UONKE^ ftti» 

Heere bigynneth tlie JIffonfcos TaJa, d0 

Uliifltrium* 

I wol biwayle in maner of Tragedie ^^^^ec 

The harm of hem that stode in ^^*^.^ 

And fiUen so that ther nas no remeaJ 

To bringe hem out of her adnersitee; ^^// 

For certain, whan that fortune list to , j^^/d^ . 

Ther may no man the cours of hir ^^ 

Lat no man traste on blynd P^osperitee, 

Be war by^ thise ensamples trewe and o 

L.UCIFER- 

At Lucifer, though he an angel were, 

And nat a man, at him I wol biginne; j^r '^^^ 

For, though fortune may non angel dere, 

From lieigh degree yet fel he for his sinne 

Doun ii^-t*^ ^^^^' ^^^r l^e yet is inne 

O Lucifer 1 bryghtest of angels aJJe ' 

Now arto^ Sathanas that maist na/ twfnn. 3x95. 

out of """■'•.■■"'"*.. CLTf*. 

Adam. 
Lo Adam, in the felde of Dan,, 
With goddes owen finger Wroul?'"^; he 
[And nat a sone of sinfm ^^^' ^^^ ^'' 
And welte al Paradys, saui„?'' '^'^'^''" ^' 3-o 

Had neuer worldly man . ? ^ ^^^^' 
AS Adan.. tU he iX^e^'^h ^^^^^ 
Was driue out of his hlS "'^''"^^ 

TO labour, and toLt ^^\P^«^Pe"*t „nce 

"eUe, and to meschaunce. 

' *• Pt. of; /i, ^^ t,j 



GROZTF B. 



rss '^oryy^. 






And of this asses cheke, that n^ ^ 0' 
Out of a wang-tooth sprang OIlo^ t ^0^ 
Of which he drank ynow ^, stortJj ^ 
Thus halp him god, as Zudicum C0^ ^{f 

By verray force, at Gazan, on a i>7 J»- 

Tdaugre Philistiens of that citee, 1^ ^^ 

The gates of the toun he liatli vp'? ^ ^ ^t 
And on his bak ycaried hem hath '^*' f/ O- _, 
Hye on an hille, that men myghte hi 
O noble ahnyghty Sampson, 



:<<'. 




leue and!' ^^J-^ 
Had thou nat told to wommen thy "-^ -* 



^' 



In al this worlde ne hadde been thy 

This Sampson neuer sicer ' drank, ne 

Ne on. his heed cam rasour noon ne 

By precept of the messager diuyn. 

For alle his sttengthes in his heres -were 

And fully twenty winter, yeer by yere. 

He hadde of Israel the gouemaunce. 

But sone shal he wepen many a tere, ^ 

For wommen shal him bringen to nxescba ^^^ 

Vn-to his lemman Dalida he tolde 

That in his heres al his strengthe lay. 

And falsly to his foomen she him solde. 

And sJeping >« hir barme vp-on a day 

She made to clippe or shere his heer » a»e 

And made his foomen al his * craft espven 

And whan that they him fonde in this arr ' 

They bounde him faste, and putten out h^\. 



^^ 



ii0 



^UB MONKEY 
r^iZ GROUP B. ^^^ ^^^^Uf. 

For in his tyxne of streng^ ^^^ Jthe^a.. 

He slow, and rafte the skm ^cj^^^-/ 

He of Centauros leyde ^e f^^^^^^' 

He Aipies slow, the cruel ^'^''' ,^^^,*^^ - 3290 

He golden apples rafte of the dt^^^Un ; 

He drow but Cerberus, the houna ^t heUe : 

He slow the cruel tyrant l^usirus, ^ _ 
And made his hots to frete him, flesch and boon; 
He slow the firy serpent venemous ; 3295 

Of Achelois two homes*, he brak oon; 
And he slow Cacus in a caue of stoon ; 
He slow the geaunt Antheus the strongs- 
He slow the grisly boor, and that anoon, 
^^d bar the heuen on his nekke longe. 3300 

Was neuer wyght, sith that the world bigan, 
That slow so many monstres as dide he. 
Thurgh-out 'this wyde world his name ran, 
What for his strengthe, and fdr his hy bountee, 
^nd eueiy reaume wente he for to see. 3305 

■^e was so strong that no man mygbte him lette; 
^t bothG the worldes endes, seith Trophee, 
^^ stedG of boundes, he a piler sette. 

femman liadcie this noble champioun, 
^ ^t hig^htG ZDianira, fresch as May ; 3310 

Sh ^^ t^^'s^ clerkes maken mentioun, 
A11^ ^^^ -bixxi sent a sherte fresch and gay, 
^ ^^ this sfaorte, alias and weylaway 1 
^^^^ninxed -w-as so subtilly with-alle, 

^^> er tha^tz lie had wared it half a day, 3315 

^^de his -fl^jsch al from his bones falle. 

. mm homes two ; th^ rest tvro homes. 
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-he the dremes of the king ^^Po^^ 



WVie* as in Chaldey clerk ne was th^^ ^*^ 
TVia-t vdste to what iyn his dremes 5^^"°°" 

•tVii3 proude king leet make a status ^x» 
Sixty cubytes long, and seuen in brede ^' 

To^ ^bich image bothe* yonge and old ^^^ 

Cotn.a.unded he '^ to loute, and haue in ^red 
Or in a fourneys ful of flambes rede ^' 

He sbal be brent, that wolde noght obeye 
But neuer wolde assente to that dede 
Daniel, ^^ his yonge felawes tweye. ^^^^ 

This Kng of kinges proud was and elaat 
He ^ende that god, that sit in ma^estee 
Ne xx^yghte hin. nat bireue of his es al ' 
But sodeynly he loste his dignitee, 

f? let h.v ' "^"^ ''^-^^or to be, 
And «et hay as an ox ar>^ i ^u 

In r-^ with Wilde biCtrLr"''' 
, . ^. .. ^^ '^^^^^^ ^'^^ &^ace. 

» E. The; iherestTo « r- u- ^ 

• E. Hn. Cm. omit he '/i. ^ , * ^' ^'^- ^* ^°*^« ^ '** '"«*' omi^ he 

* Such is the right reaJ ^^' ^^^ "^ 

wcze); E. Hn. wa;,; Pt.t^V^f^;.^;^^;;^^"^^ -"^ HI. Cp. were (/or 
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6j^ J %Od^^' ^"^ ^oAhing god ne dradde, 
^V^f^ greet wreche vp-on him sente, 
^^t ^ ^e regne that be hadde, 

?^ V ^^^ ^^ mannes companye, ^^^^ 

/^^y ^ Ws habitacioun, 

K ^^ a beste in weet and drye, 
t^^^ew, by grace and by resoun, 
,> keuen hath dominacioun 

^^ ^gne and euery creature; ^'^^^ 

^^ tad god of him compassioun, 
^^ored his regne and his fig^ure, 

i»^ "^at art his sone, art proud also, 
'^^^ alle thise thinges verraily, 
:^5^^1 to god, and art his foo. 
^ ^ eek of his vessels boldely ; 
«^ ^fc and thy 'wenches sinfully 
V the same vessels sondry -vsrynes, 
^ false godde3 cursedly ; 
thee yshapen ful gret pyne is. ^^'^ 

^vas sent from god, that on the walle 
^^, techely phares^ trust to * me ; 

is dooriy thou weyest nought at alle; 

thy regne, and it shal be 
and to Perses yiuen,' quod he. 
Same nyght this king -was slawe, 

occupyeth his degree, 

Gxto ha,ci neither ryght ne lawe. 

isample heer-by may ye ta,ke 
Jordshipe is no sikemesse ; ^^^° 

'■^s±c s P*t. trest 5 Ln. trust ; Cm. trust to. See note. 
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' ^^ PtoueTbe is TiiL 




Cenobia, of Palyrrxiexi.^ ^ 

As writen Persiexxs o£^ 1 

So worthy was in. slxxxx^ 

That no wyglit x>3.ssoci. 

►Ne in. lynage, rie 

Of kingpes blode of 

J seye nat Ilia.!: sl^^ ha 

But of hir sliape slxe 

From hir cliildh^cie I 
Office of -wommen, an 
And ixiany ^ i?vilci^ he 
With arwes l>rode thai 
She was so swift t^kx^X, 
And whan that she^ "v*^ 
Leouns, lepard^s, axici 
And in hir 



Hir riche arrsLy txg rxxyi 
As we] in vessel a.s ^rx 

» E. as I; />^« r«P^/ ^^^£f A^' Jk^^ 
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She was al clad in perree and in gold. 

And eek she lafte noght, for noon hunting, 

To haue of sondry tonges M knowing, ^^ 

Whan that she leyser hadde, and for to enten 

To lemen bokes was al hir lyking, 3500 

How she in vertu myghte hir lyf dispende. 

And, shortly of this storie * for to trete, 

So doughty was hir housbonde and e^^ ^^^* 

That they conquered many regnes g^^^® 

In the orient, >vith many a fair cite^i ^go^ 

Apertenaunt vn-to the magestee j^ faste; 

Of Rome, and with strong hond helde bem 

Ne neuer myghte her foo-men doon ^^^ ^ * 

Ay whyl that Odenakes* dayes laste. 

Hir batailes, who so list hem for to ^^^^ 3510 

Agayn Sapor the king and othere t^^' 

And how that » al this proces fil in ^^^f ' , ^^o 

A?Srhy she conquered and ^hat title ^^^ ' 

And after of hir meschief and hir ^ro, 

How that she was biseged and ytal^^' 35'S 

Let hmi vn-to my maister Petrark g^' 

That wnt ynough of this, 1 vndert^*^^- 



y^rre? "f "" was deed, she m^^l^^^^e 
Tiiai mer nas }^ne ne »^^_ . -i th^-t 



^' ^- Hu. Cm. OP^^ 
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That he nas g^Iad, ir tfe^^t ^^^ 

X bat she ne -woIcJ^ vp>— c>n iif « 

"VVith hir thejr xx^adfen '* allianr 

To hen in jpGGS, sltxcI I^^g htiz- 



The emperoxix- of" JR-orxx^, O^Iau 
Ne him bifore, tho I^omsLy^zx G 
Ne dorste neue^r bGGTx so cora^ 
Ne noon Exyxij^n, i:^^ xa<3on ^^gri 
Ne Surrien, n^ «oo« Ajabien, 
Within the feldo ^ tlxat: ^ox^ste w 

Or with hir- m^X"^^ 



In kinges Iia^t^it: "^^^^^ jrc^rxes al 
As heires of 1^^^ '*^ - *j-/,j^rciaJadJ 
And Hermanno, ^^ p^rsi^^^ *^^ 



Her names wer^* ^ .^ i^ir hony 
But ay fortvLTxc *»**" -,„aX "^ ^^"^^ 
This myghty <V^^^^^^gixe tna,de hi 
Fortune out o^ ***'' ^„^ to tnisawi 
To wrecchedn^®^^ 

»,at tiae gonerHAut 
Aurelian, wha» t«^^ ^^-^ uoi^des t^ 

Of Rome ^^"^^^'this ^"^^'^ '? ^"^ 

^* .%itb bis ^^^ „^ shortly fof 

^d wan me 
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Artionges othere thinges that he wan, ^^--ee 3550 

^^ char, that was with gold wrought and perree, 355 

rr-txis g^^t^ Romayn, this Aurelian, 

xiath with him Jad, for that men sholde i*- 

'ttifotei^^ his triumphe walketh she 

T^itti gi^^^ cheynes pn hir nekke hanging » ^^^^ 

P^j-ouned was she, as ^ after hir degree, 

A.nd ^^^ ^^ perree charged hir plothing* 

Alla.s» fortune! she that whylom was; 

■nredf^^ to kinges and to emperoures, 

No^^ gaureth al the peple on hir, alias I ^^60 

And s^^ that helmed ivas in starke stoti^^ ' 
. j^ wan by force tounes stronge and t^^^^^ ' 
Sb.al ^^ ^^^ heed now -were a vitremyte ^ 
And she that bar the ceptre ful of flour^^ 
Shal t)^^® ^ distaf, hir cost * for to quyt^^ 
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De Petro Rege Ispannie. 

O noble, o worthy Petro, glorie of Spay^^^^' 
Whom fortune heeld so hy in magestee^ . 

Wei oughten men thy pitous deeth ppmj?^^^^ 
Out of t^y ^^^^ thy brother made thee 0^^' 
And aftef, at a sege, by subtiltee, 
Tho]i ^^^^ bitrayed, and la.d vn-to his t^^*®' 
Wher sis ^^ "^^th his owen bond slow th.^^^ 
Succeding ^^ thy regne and in thy rente* 

The feeld of snow, with thegle of blak tV%^^'^^^' 
Caught with the lymrod, coloured as thp ^^^'^ 3^75 
He brew this cursednes and al this sinne- 
The wikked nest was werker of this nede ; 

I MSS. Biforo. Bifore. . b. omits a, ; the f ^^1^^' 

4 Hn. cm. Ln. cost ; Pt. costc; E. Cp. costes ; HU s*^^* 






GKOVP -B- 
^nas. fonunel it was g-et _^ ^^^,., ^^^ 
^^icbe briddes for to P ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

^3.topned was he to ^^Jf ^as of P> 
2or Roger, ^bich that 'l^f^^^^ggestioun, "^ 
^^dde on hvm maad a ^^jj^^^n h^ *^ 
^tj^irgh which the peple g^" "^^ich wys^ ^' 
;^ ^d putten him to prisoun i» ^ j^^ 

;^: ye han herd, and mete andjn hadde- 

^^ smal, that wel^ vnnethe »^ °^%„d ba^jl 
^ ttd therwith-al it was ful poure <>■ utje. 

^ ^d on a day bifil that in that boiu- 
^^an that his mete wont was to l^e^ Drougfc^ 
^j^e gayler shette the dores o( the our. ^^^^ 

-pje herde it wel, but he ne * spak "ght nought, 
^xad in his herte anon ther fil » thought. 
That they for hunger wolde doon him dyen. 
* Alias r quod he, 'alias that I was wrought I* 
Tlierwith the teres fiUen from his yen. ^^^^ 

His yoTx^Q gone, that thre yeer was of age, 

Vn-to hf^ seyde, * fader, why do ye wepe? 

Whan Wq| ^Jj^ gayler bringen our potage, 

Is ther jjQ jiiorsel breed that ye do kepe? 

I am so hungrry that I may nat slepe. 3625 

-Now Mrolcj^ ^c>d that I myghte slepen euer 1 

Than sholcJe nat hunger in my wombe crepe ; 

^^ '® no thing, s^ue * breed, that me were leuer.* 

Tii ^. ^^•J' br **^J' Oi/^ ^^'l*^ %an to crye, 

«is faares barxJ^e adoun it j^y^ 3630 
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^ ^aVP B. ^^^ MONKES TAZ.^^ 

^ ^e aWe 'kxis clothes brouded vp atid dovm $ 
Yoi \^^ ^^ gemxnes gretly gan delyte. 3660 

Mote deVicat, more pompous of array, 
IJlote pTOWd. was neuer emperour than he; 
That ift^e cloth, that he had wered o day> 
After that tyme he nolde it neuer see. 
Nettes of gold-thred hadde he gret plentee 3665 

To fisshe in Tybre, whan him liste pleye. 
His lustes were al lawe in his decree, 
For fortune aa his frend him wolde obeye. 

• • • • • • • 

In youthe a maister hadde this eittperour, 3^b 

To teche him letterure and curteisye, 

For of moralitee he was the flour, 

As in his tyme, but if bokes lye •' 

And whyl this maister hadde of him maistrye, 

He maked him so conning and so souple ^^ 

That longe tyme it was er tirannye 

Or any vyce dorste on him vncouple. 

This Seneca, of which that I deuyse 

-By-cause that^ Nero \. a:x ^^uyse, 

Tor h^ fr-r. ^^^^^ of tiim swich drede, 

' Sir,' wolde he s^yr,.^^ ""^^ ^y ^ede;- ^ 
:Be vertuous, and hatl T ^'^'^''^^ moot oede 
:For which he in a batlf*^"^''- 
On bothe his armes tn ^^ ^^^ ^ blede 

-TV. M ^* ™°ste dye. ''"^ 

This Nero hadde eek of 

In youthe ageyn his niai *^^^*^™*^nce 
-»-that;«*.VA,i,^^ *^ter for to ryse. 
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MOP^' 



. ThesS^. 

X's*^ vv^^^s, fancier tViyxi in 

C-.. . _ folk. t.Yi^^ -wxt:^« »; 



Saue ie^e ^oll^ ^^^ ^^tt^^t: al tV* 
This P^'r^^VxicYx *^^*^^ a fate < 




This ^"^'^^ViicTn. *^^^^_ a ^te ta: 

Of, ^""^oW^y- ^^ r^i-*- * '^" * 

Alias, -^^ !^_ Arrxto 

-,r:*v, his ^* _^ -&x-^^ ^.^ hye esi 




S*» 



But on */^^aa« ^la-a conspirao^^ 
That euer l* ^^i, ,«x^ s^btxl -ys^. 

And in th" ^t^^' ^ . ^«n.w. 



And in *^-^^^t:^^^^ ^ 

This false ^^ ^^S. ^ "'"^'^^ .^ ^ 
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^ stikede him with boydekins anoon 
WiSi i^a^y a wounde, and thus they lete him iye , 
T3 t iieuer gronte he at no strook but oon, 
O eU^^ ^^ twoi but if his storie lye. 



3910 



3920 



- w • • • • - 

Lucfl'^^ to thee this storie I recomendej 

And ^^ Sweton, and to Valerie also, 

That ^^ ^^ storie wryten ord* and ende^ 

How that to thise grete conqueroures twO 

Fortuti^ was first frend, and sithen foo. 

No to^^ ^^ truste vp-on hir fauour longe^ j- 

"But ti^-^^ ^^^ ^^ awayt for euer-moo. 

Witness© o^ ^11^ thise conqueroures strongj"^' 

Cresus- 
This ricbe Cresus, ^hylom king of Lyde, 
Of whiche Cresus Cyrus sore him dradde, 
Yit was he caught amiddes al his pryde. 
And to be brent men to the fyr him ladde-- 
But swich a reyn doun fro the welkne sha^^^ 
That slow the fyr, and made him to escape 
But to be war no grace yet he hadde. 
Til fortuiie ^^ ^^® galwes made him gape. 

Whan he escaped was, he can nat stente 
For to bigi^^^ ^ newe werre ageyn. 
He wende wel, for that fortune him sente 
Swich hap, *^^ ^® escaped thurgh the reyn. 
That of his foos he myghte nat be sleyn ; 
And eek a sweuen vp-on a nyghte he mette. 
Of which he was so proud and eek so fayn. 
That in vengeaunce he al his herte sette. 

• The MSS. havM word; see the note. 
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^4 vo Yds doxagi^; 
"'mcli that he l5.xxe;W i 
He bad hir telle tii^^ ^^^^ 

And she his 



' The tree/ c^xxoci sti^t, * tt 
And luppiter l>it:o"k.xxett:lx sn 
And Phebus, -witlx Viis to^ 
Tho ben tVie soxxxxe st.rem 
Thou shalt a.nlxstn^e<fl lz>e, 
Reyn shal ttiee A^va-sslie, a 
Thus warned she ^ him fi 
His doughiter, ^whiolx tHat 



Anhang-ed -was Clares u.s, th< 
His roial trorxe myg^hte hi 
Trag^edie is * xxootx otHer r 
Ne can in singri^gT or>^e ne 
But for* thkSLt: fortune alwej 
With vnwar strook ttie reg^j 
For when morx trustetli hir. 
And couere hir bx->-grlite face 

' E. hemes ; r^^ ^^^^ ^^^^VL i J^n. Trl* 
* Cm. for; «/^/V-% -^-*^ ^^^' 
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The prologue of th^ w 

* tae ironne preestes tale. 

Ho !' quod the kny^ht . ^ . 

*>*' ye han seyd is • \ ^°°** ^^' "o ^^^e of this, 

■nd mochel more • f "^ ^°^' ^^'s, 

»yght ynow to m f ^"®' heuinesse 
seye for m., it ir^'^^' folk. I gesse. 3,60 

*>« as men han hL ^'^* *'««« 

heren of her sodevn'^i f *^* ^^Ithe and ese, 
'^ *e contrarie is T^ ^^' alias I 

ri:\^ '"^n hath ben'"'^ ^'^«^ «oIas, 

^ymbeth vp, and l '" P°"^« estaaL 3965 

h t ''^^^* in tor* fortunat.^ 

^"^ swich thing °^' ^s it thinkeA 
^"°d our hoL^^^ goodly f^ * ""' , 

' '^^"«'- ^K ann ^°"^-«d\it '''PP'* "' 

nan seyd, to k ^'s it .f"® 3975 

'^ this f ^'^ynesse. 

» So o-o , 

S°d yow blesse! 
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i^iid thus he seyde vn-to vs e^^^^^^^^'tQ^^^^ 
This swete prest, this goodly txian sir 

Exph'ci/. 

PrLwue^'f "^^ "^^^ Nonne Prestes Tale, priced in Chaucer's 
numbered T^' ^^' ^^"^^ ^^^^'*- ^^^^^ Series) pp. 97-„5. /,v,^^ 
I^riesfs End-li' V^^ '" '^"^ Six -Text ; next comes The Nuns* 

Group Q V . ^^' 4637-4652, «u;/V^ civbicb Group B eruis. 
"^^ich come tT'"x ^'*^ '^^^ Doctor's Xale, //. i-2Ze', after 
the Pardoner // '^''^^^ ^^ ^^e Hoost to the Pfiisicfen and 
^^ Tale, n ' 2^7-3 2 8, and then The Pardoner's Preamble 
Group D * ^2S>"968. ^-^f^ Man of Law's Tale, &a; pi^, 38-60. 

^^^ the SuitZT'^ ^^^ ^^^^ of Bath's Xale, the Friar's Tale 
'doner's Tale.] 
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* Sir clerk ot "^ ^i 

* Ye ryde aS ^^^^e^ 
Were nevre spO 
This day ne n^*^ ^ 
I trowe ye stud^ 
But Salomon ^^^^^^ 

For goddes ^^^ ^ 
It is no tyme f^^ ,^ 
Telle vs sbm i^^^\ 
For what man ^ 
He nedes moot ^ ^ 
But precheth n»*^' 
To make vs iot 
Ne that thy tale ^ 
Telle vs som ^^ 
^our termesi yo^ ' 
Keepe hem in stoOi 
Hy style, as whan t 
Speketh so pleyn at 
That we may y^^^j.. 

* E.Hl.thatye;^i 
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This worthy clerk benignely answerde, 
Hoste/ quod he, * I am vnder your yerde ; 
^e han of vs as now the gouernaunce, 
And therfor wol I do yow obeisaunce, 
Vs fer as reson axeth, hardily. 
: wol yow telle a tale which that I 
:^erned at Padowe o^ a worthy clerk, 
VS preued by his wordes and his werk. 
f^e is now deed and nailed in his cheste, 
[ prey to god so yiue his soule restel 
Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 
^ighte this clerk, whos rethoryke sweete 
gjilumined al Itaille of poe try e, 
^g Linian dide of philosophye 
3j- lawe, or other art particuJer; 
^^jt deeth, that wol nat suffre vs* dwellen heer 
Bttt ^s it were a twinkling of an y^, 
aem hothe hath slayn, and alie shul we dy6" 

3ut forth to tellen of this VfortYiy man 
That taughte me this tale, as I bigan, 
r seye that first with hy style he endyteth, 
5r be the body of his tale wryteth, 
V proheme, in the which discryiieth he 
^emond, and of Saluces the contree, 
Vnd speketh of Apennyn, the hilles hye. 
That been the boundes of West Lumbardye 
And oi Mount Vesulus in special, ' 

;Vhere as the Poo out of a welle smal 
raketh his firste springing and his sours, 
That Estward ay encresseth in his cours 
r^o Sinelw^^^' ^^ Ferrare, and Venyse; 
"he which ^ ^^"^ ^^^Z were to deuyse. 

* E. omtte suffre vs. 
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c^x- 



to ^Zr i***^ tais 

^d tre^ely. ^ ^^^^^^Y^^^ - 

Saue that be ^ j-j^^ 

But this his t^« ^ ^f 

Thetis, at tbe ^^a^^*^^ . 

Douu at the ro ^^X>^J^^ ^^^ 

A lusty Play««' ^^ ^ tyjj^ ' 

That founded ^^ <^ ^^ 

And many anot» ^^t^l 

And Saluces this ^^ 

A tnarkis whylo^^ ej ^^ 
As were Ws -wroi*^ f^ A>& 
And obeisant »** -, t»^ ^i^ 
Were alle his U^^ i^^ L f'' ( 

Thus in delyt ^e ^jja*"^ ^/ 

Biloued and dr»d ^ ^jj<* 

Bothe of his lor'* ^^^ | 

Therwith he was» ^^ ot ' 

The gentiUeste y'^ gtr*?^^ ' 

A fair persone, *" „a ^ 

And ful of honour * ^^^^ i 

Discreet ynough his 
Saue* in somme thJPe j 
And Walter was thJ'' ^ 

> E. Hn. this his tal. •-«' *1 
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t blame him thus, that he considereth nd-J-g^*^ 
In tyme coming what myghte him* bityde,»-i' 
But on his lust present was al his thought:5< 
^ for to hauke and hunte on euery syde ^ 
Jvel ny aUe othere cures leet he slyde, >le, 

^nd eek he nolde, and that was worst of ^ 
A'edde no wyf, for ought <» that may bifaJle, 

^hat flokmeie on a day they to him wente, 
r eir.w r, *"' ^«-«t was of lore, 
'haft riifte^' V^- r^« — i. 

>r eUes coude hf 3\e4^ X^' ^' ^^^ ^'"^ 

le to the markis bJI^Z T^ ^l"^*^'^' 

acyae as ye shul here. 

noble markis, your humanitee 
.ssureth vs and yiueth » vs K o ", 

s ofte as tyme is oF « hardinesse, 

J- ue IS Of necessitee 
hat we to yow mowe tell^ T ^ 
ccepteth, lord, now for t heuinesse ; 

hat we with pitous herte vn'.r''''"^^^^' 
nd lete your eres nat my .^^^ S^^^^""' 

1 haue I nought to doone in tb.-« 

ore than another man hafi, • , '*'**«> 

etforasmucheasy:,t*Cd'L"< 
an alwey shewed me fauour a^n V' 
dar the better aske of vo^ ^"^^ ' 

^ audience to shewen ou'r requeTtr^ ' 

'° W»- Ln. ; E- ''yn' mygh.e ; C Pt ^ W 

""• Pt iJl! '^^ to seue- r . ^ ' **'- "o thi ^iw ' 
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For certes, lord, so wel vs ly 
And al your werk and etier 
Ne coude ^at vs » self detays.: 
We myghte li^en in r^^l^ * , 
Saueo thing., lord if i* ^f 
That for to^bJen a weaded 
Than were your pepl® »" ^* 

Boweth your nekke vnder t 

Of soueraynetee, noug*** **' ' 
Which that men clepeth sj 
And thenketh, lord, anciong i 
How that our dayes passe 
For though we slepe or ■» ' 
Ay fleeth the tyme, it "^^ 

And though your grene ; i 
In crepeth age alwey, as 
And deeth iii^naceth em 
In ech estaat, for ther e 
And al so ^ertein as w. 

^ snvii deye, as i 

Been of that day whan 

Accepteth than of vs f 
Ihat neuer yet refused 
And we ^^ol, lord, if t 
j'^vv a wyf in s 
Bom of the gentiUest. 
Of al this lend, so tb 
HonoxvT to god and 

^ C, ?\. Ln. HI. oure ; E. H 
* So Cp. Ft. ; 
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/s out of al this bisy drede, 

a wyf, for hye gfoddes sake ; '^^ 

so bifelle, as grod forbede, 
urgh your ^GGlh. your linag-e * sholde slake. 
It a straunge successour sholde take 
iritage, o ! wo were vs alyiie I 
r we pray you hastily to wyue.* '^® 

eke preyere and her pitous cliere 

the markis herte han pitee. 

ol/ quod he, * myn owen peple dere, 

it I neuer erst thoughte streyne me. 

reioysed of my libertee, i45 

selde tyme is founde in n:iariag"e ; 

I was free, I moot been in seruag-e- 

lathelees I se your trewe entente, 

truste vpon your wit and hane doon ay; 

rfor of my free wille I wol assente 150 

jsredde me, as scone as euer I may. 

ther as ye han profred me this day 

chese me a wyf, I yow relesse 

t chois, and prey yow « of that profre cesse. 

god it woot, that children ofte been iif5 

y\i her worthy eldres hem bifore ; 
ixtee comth al of god, nat of th4 streen 
which they been engendred and ybore; 
uste in goddes bountee, and therfore 

manage and myn estaat and reste 160 

im bitake ; he may doon as him leste. 

r-o V^' lynag^/ ^^- HL lignage; E. lyne - FTr^ i- r^ y t 

vConly) orm^ yow. *^ ^ -^"^ » **i^- ligne ; Cm, lyf. 



^t me alone i^ . 
That char^e^ '^ ^*« 

That WW. t;?^^;^- 

^« she an emperoures 

And forthermore. this si 
Agayn my choys shul „« 
for s,th I shal forgoo« , 
At j'our requeste, as euer- 
ifier as myn herte is set, 
And but ye wole assente i 
* prey yow, speketh nainoa 

^'th hertly wil they sworen, 
^o al this thing, ther seyde 
^isekinge him of grace, er t 
^hat lie wolde graunten hem 
'-'' his spousaille, as sone as 
■''Or yet alwey the peple som- 
^st that this markis no wyf > 



^^ffraunted hem a day, swich 
^" which he -wolcle t>e -wedded 
^"<^ seyde he dide al this at he 
And they with humhle entente b * 
Kneliftge vp-on her knees ful rei 
H'-n thanken alle. and thus they ; 
Of her entente, and hoom agayn 

i ^° ^r.'. ^ r---^ *-''■' '"^'^ 



»ot. n. ' 
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A.iid lieer-vp-oii he to Tais offioereS 
Comaundeth for the feste to p-a^v^y 'iere^ 
A.nd to his priuee knyghtes and sq 
Swich charge yaf, as him Uste on bem leye ; 
^nd they to his comandement obeye, 
Vnd ech of hem doth al his diligence 
^o doon vn-to the feste reuerence 
1^ Explicit prima pars. Incipttsecunda fars. 

ogrht fer fro thilke paleys honurable 
er as this markis shoop his mariage, L r- 

"■, ^^^^^ a throp, of site dely table, jj^^ ' 

adden h^ poure folk of that village ^^ 
j^ ^f, testes and her herbergage, 
^er til ^^ labour tooke her sustenance 
^ ^e erthe yaf hem habundance. 

^i^if^^ ^^^^ p>oure folk ther dwelte a man 
, a^ H^as li olden pourest of hem alle; 

^ god sozxx tyme senden can 

■ ^^^® ''«-to a litel oxes stalle : 

|cwa men of" tiiat thrope him calle. 

^oughter hadde he fair ynough to syghte, 
wsiJdjs tliisf 3^onge mayden hyghte. 
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^or to spek:^ of vertuous beautee *, 
^ was she 00x1 the faireste vnder sonne* 
^oureliche yfTc^st^red vp was she, 
'infuJJ ijj^st ^i^srSLS^ thurgh hir herte yronne • 
'^^^^ of thG -w-^Ue than of the tonne ^ ' 
'ank, and fe>x- she wolde vertu pIese,C> 
Ial>or:ix-, but noon ydel ese. ) 

ihe rest beautee, beut«r 



215 



lew wel 



Bat t^'^Vs-ii ,. .' 
7e1: ii> tfje ^ ^^ 

And 1X1 ^^^^ ^^ 
Hir olc/e p^^^^ 
A fewe sheep s i 
She ^volde noug 

And whan ^he 7 

Wortes or other 

The whiche she ' 

And made hir b 

And ay she kep \ 

With euerich ob« 

That child may 

Vp-on Grisild th i 

Ful ofte sythe th 

As he on huntin 

And whan it^ fil I 

He nought with 

His y6n caste on 

Vp-on hir chere \ 

Commending in. ; ] 

And eek hir vert^ 
Of so yong a^^ 
For thdugh the p 
In vertu, he cqtis i 
Hir boiintee, and. I 
Wedde iiir oonly, i 

^♦- - the rest sette. 
% B' <^***? ' the rest wolde. 
9 ^- B^^' 
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redding cam, but i^ ^^ . 
womman that it ^^^^^^ ^ ^axv, 
aeiueiUe wondred many ^ 

whan they ^ were m P^^^ » 

ir lord yet leue bis vanitee . 250 

w^dde? alias, alias tbe whylej 

thus him-self and vs bigyle ? 

this markis hatb dooti ^'^1^-^^ 

set in gold and in asure, /^ 

ringes, for Grisildis sake, ^55 

iothing took he the mesnre 

lyk to hir stature, 
3there omamentes alle 
ivich a wedding sholde falle. 

v ndern of the same day 260 

Aat this wedding sholde be ; 

aie_ys put was in array, 
ndL oliambres, ech in his degree; 
ico stxiffed with plentee 
' se^n of deynteuous vitaille, 265 

fi3uxacie, as fer as last Itaille. 

rlcis richely arrayed, 
dy^^ ii^ li>s company e, 
ito ^ t:lie feste were yprayed, 
eriix^ tlie bacheliye, 
joiii^ of sondry melodye, 
^G, o^ the which I tolde, 
10 ryr^^ito wey han holde. 

It «^fa^>^ » /A« rw/ om// that. 

. ir««^ ; ^"^- ^- to; E. Hd. that to. 
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GrisUde 
That for 
To fecch 
And com 
For wel i 
The marl 
She woId< 

She thoug 
That beer. 
The mark 
To doon 
The labot 
And than 
If she thi5 

And as sh 
The mark 
-'^^d she s 
^isyde the 
-^^d doun 
And with 
Til she ha 

This thou^ 
^iil sobreh 
' Wher is ^ 
•^^d she V 

Answerde, 
And in sh< 
And to th( 



3'^ 



, V A fV^cin took Ais olde maii, 
"Hp hv the bond tnati vv^^ 

td seyde thus, whan Ue b«n hadde asyde, 
' lanicula, 1 neither may ne Can 
Lenger the plesance of myn herte hyde. 
If that thou vpuche ^auf, what so bityde. 
Thy doughterwoT I take er that I wende 
As for my wyf, vn-to Kir lyues ende. 

Thou louest me, I wot it wel certe)m, 
And art my feithful Uge man ybore; 
And al that lyketh me, I dar wel seyn, 
It lyketh thee, and specially therfore 
Tel me that poynt that I haue seyd bifore, 
If that thou wolt vn-to that purpos drawe^ 
To take me as for thy sone in lawe ? ' 

This sodeyn cas this man astonied so, 
That reed he wex, abayst, and al quaking- 
He stood; v nnethes seyde he wordes mo 
But only thus : « lord.' quod he, ' niy ^juj 
Is as ye wole, nfe ayeins youre lykine- 3»o 

I wol no-thing; ye be my lord so dere- 
Kyght as yow lust gouemeth this njatfere.* 
' Yet wol I,' quod this markis softelv 
.That in ^y chambre I and thou fnd she 
^aue a col^cion, and wostow ^hy? 3^5 

For I wol axe if it fair wUle be 
To be my wyf, and reule hir after me • 
And al this shal be doon in thy presence. 
I ^>srol nought speke out of thyn audience.' 

And in the chambre why] they were aboute 33c 

aer ti-etys, which as ye shal after here, 
rhe j>ei:»le cam vn-to the hous with-oute. 






And wondre^^^ I'f ^ ^^xidr, 
And tentifly -giJcJi^ ^he ! 

But outerly ^-^J^ ^^ s^^^ 
For neuer evs^ ^ tla^t 

No wonder »^^^^e J^^fc.!-^ ^' ; 
To seen so » ^^ s^ -««rit*» ' 
She neuer ^^ lo^^^.^ i:^l^ ^ ' 
For which s»^ j^ tli»^ 4j,^t 

But shortly ^'''^or^^^^^ f^i^^ 
Thise am tb® -sr&trr^^ 

To this beoiS"** * y^ ^j' 

• GrisUde,' b^ ^^ ^^"^^^ ^^ 
It lyketh to y^^^d^, ^ tlj^t 
That I yow ^^^ ^ :!C^ ^ ^ 
As I suppose, y^e& ^ ,^on 
But thise deiiia^ J t?^ ^r 

• That, sith it ^^^^ ^li^^ y 

Wol ye assents ^ti | 

I seye this, be X . fb^^ 

To a, „, 1„=. -»1 d- ^r ^ 

As me best tbJb» j.^cci^^ , 

And neuer ye *^ ^^ ' /«' . 

And eek whan ^ ^ ^ ^^^^n^^ 

Neither by word «^ ^v*^^^^ i 

Swer this, and here -* 

Wondring vp-on tb/S , ^^ ^ 
She seyde, ' Jord, vn^^^ ^Jj^* 

A" I to thilice \onO^^ 



''•^•% 



Ujii*' 
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But as ye wol your-self, ryght so wol I. 

And heer I swere that neuer willingly 

In -werk ne thought I nil yow disobeye, ^ * 

For to be deed, though me were loth to de^^ 

' This is ynough, Grisilde myn 1 ' quod he. 

And forth he goth with a. fill sobre chere 

Out at the dore, and after that cam she, 

And to the peple he seyde in this manere, ^^' 

' This is my wyf/ quod he, ' that standeth he^ 

Honoureth hir, and loueth hir, 1 preye, 

Who so me loueth; ther is namore to'seye.' 

And for that no-thing of hir olde gere 
She sholde bringe in-to his hous. he bad 
That wommen sholde dispoilen hir ryght there- 
of which thise ladyes were nat r>'ght rfad 
To handle hir clothes wher-in she was clad 
But natheles this mayde bryght of hewe * 
Fro foot to heed they clothed han al newe. 

Hir heres ban they kembd, that lay vntressed 
Ful rudely, and with her fingres smale 
A corona on hir heed they han ydresserf 
And sette bir ful of nowches grete and ' 
Of hir array what sholde I make a tal« >V 
Vnnethe the peple hir knew for hir f ' 

Whan she translated was in swich rich'^^ 



310 
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This markis !»** *>"" spoused with a. ri ^ 

Brought for the same cause, and than k? ^ 

Vp-on an h^rs, snow-whyt and wel amKv ^^v ^ 

And to his paleys, er he lenger lette *^% ^ 

With ioyfm ^ple that hir ladde and ' ^ 



^. 



y 



In ^^ ^^?^, ^^^> and thus the / 

^•* til the Sonne gan d i 
AncJ -., 
J se^^ ^^^^^r ^orth this tale fc 

That • ^^ swich fauour sent I i 
That ^^ '^^ semed nat by lykl i 
As i ^*^ ^^^ ^om and fed in 

But ^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^^ an oxe-sta 

*^orished in an emperoun 

To ^ 

Ancf ^'^ wyg^ht she woxen i 

And J^^^s^ip^ui, that folk the 

Vnjj^^^ra hir birthe knewe J 

^^ati trowed tlicy, but do 

She ^ ^^ lanicle, of which I 




Hei^ ^lighter nas ^, Tor, as bj 
^houghtG sbe -was anoth 

^oug-h that euer vertuous 
^s encrGssed in swich e: 



iShe 
4h 



'Aij,^''^'"*^2;es g-ooclc, ysGt in heigl 
So^ ^O discreet and fair of gJo 
^tx^^^^^gne and so dig-nc of rei 
^h^t ^oude so tbe j^eplGS herte ,] 
.^ ^ch hir louLGdG that loked r 

^^bj' ^ only of Saluces in the u 
Bu^ ^^hed was the bountoG ^ of] 
^f ^ ^^t bisyde in many a regioi 
So ^^ seyde wel, another SGyde 
I ^t^tadde of liir heigh bountee 

I ^: >hat she ; M-? r-^s/o^i/sho. ' 

^^^ Ln. nas; E. fin. Cm. Hl.i^er^ ; Pt , 
^ licautee ; /^-? ^-^^^ bountee. * j 



1 
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That men and wommen, as ^ ^^ 
Gon to Sa\uce, vpon bir to "t>^^ 

Thus Walter lowly, nay but roially* 

Wedded with fortunat honestetee^ 

In goddes pees lyueth ful esily i, u j k 

At boom, and outward grace ynough Had he; 

And for he sey that vnder low ^ degree 425 

Was ofte^ vertu hid, the peple him helde 

A prudent man, and that is seyn ful selde. 

Nat only this Grisildis thurgh hir wit 

Coude a] the feet of wyfly homlinesse ^ 

^ut eek, whan that the cas requyred it, 430 

he commujie profit coude she redresses '^^'^--fx- ^^ 
In ^7 "^^ *scord^ rancour, ne heuinesse ity^^ *^ 

And ^^^^ ^^^^' ^^^^ ^^® ^^ coude apese, f 
"^sly btin^G hem alle in reste and ese. 

2^ ^"^. ^at Jhir liousbonde absent were anoon^ 435 

^^^^^^ lUeu^ or othere of hir contree 
ere wrothe, slie wolde bringen hem atoon ; oJ^ (^^^''^^ 

.^ Wjrse and ryi:>^ wordes hadde she, oXH^^^^^^ 

^^ ^^gementz of^ so greet equitee, 

nat she fronj fa^uen sent was, as men wende, 440 
"epie to saue sLjrM.c5, euery wrong tamende. 

Nat ionge tyme s^ftc^ that this Grisild 
^as wedded, sln^ ^^ dough ter hath ybore, 
Ai had hir Jeuer IrtSL^e born a knaue * child, 
^^ad was this max-feis and the folk therfore ; ^ 

^or though a ina>^ci^ child come al bifore, ^ 



' E. heigh ; /"^^^ ^"^^^ ^""^^^ ^?Y' ' ^- °"«*'* o^e. 

• -^o Cd Ln - ^^^ ^**' humblcnesse ; s^e note. 



'^' man ; /A^ ^^^-^^ -"^ 



She .rx^^> v^,^ ^ ^^^ o. 

^ -^ ^^ Sin shG nisnf^'^ 

■^» 

Ther fiJ, as /^ bifalleth tyj22€s m 

Whan that this child had soukec ' 

This markis in his herte longetl 

To tempte his wyf5 hir sadnesse 

That he ne myghte out of his l 

This menieillous desyr, his wyf 

Needlees, god wot, he thoughte 

He hadde aissayed hir ynough bi 

And fond hir euer good ; wYiat i 

Hir for to tempte and alwey mc 

Though som men preise it for a 

But as for me, I seye tYia.t yviel 

Tassaye a wyf wban that it is n i 

And putten her in ang\iisl\ atxid \ 

I 
( 

For which this markis 'wroixglite 
He cam alone a-nygYite, tlier a.s i 
With steme face and Nvith. f\il trc 
And seyde thus, * GrisiVd; c\>:iod. A 
That I yow took. o\xt of yo\:ir po 
And putte yow ix\ estaat of V\e\g\ 
Ye haue nat tViat forgetexi, a.s X 

J sey^9 GrisWd, tYiis present diignW 
jv^ vrbich tkiat X \\a.\:L^ p\at yo^w, a>i 

* E. zhslh ; ^hif rest Icn 
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Maketh yow nat foryetful for to be 
That I yow took in poure estaat ful lowe 
For any wele ye moot your-seluen knowe. 
Tak hede of euery word that I yow seye, 
Ther is no wyght that hereth it but we tw-e/ 

Ye woot your-self wel, how that ye came \i^^ 

In-to this hous, it is nat longe ago, 

And though to me that ye be lief and dere, 

Vn-to my gentils ye be no-thing so ; 

They seyn, to hem it is greet shame and wo 

For to be subgetz and.^ been in seruage 

To thee, that born art of a smal. village. 

And namely, sith thy doughter was ybore, 

Thise wordes han they spoken doutelees ; 

But I desyre, as I haue doon bifore, 

To line my lyf with hem in reste and pees ; 

I may nat in this caas be recchelees. 

I mot don with thy doughter for the beste, 

Nat as I wolde, but as my peple leste. 

And yet, god wot, this is ful looth to me • 
But natheles with-oute your witine- ' 

I wol nat don, but this wol 1/ quod he 
• That ye to me assente as in this thincr' 
Shewe now your pacience ip your werkin 
That ye me hyghte and swore in your vf/f 
That day that maked was our manage.' ^^^ 
AVhan she had herd al this, she nou^hf""^^ 
NTeither in .ord or chere, or countenance'"'' 
For, as it semed, she was nat agreued : ' 

1 E. and to • /it- _ 

• ''^^ Tezt omit to. 
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^y child 

en yonT-Gs 
*our owGzx 

Ther zxia.jr 
Lyken to 
^e I ne ^ 
Ne drede 
This wil is 
No leng^tK^ 
Ne chatixi.gf< 

Glad >va.s 
But yet H^ 
AI drer3r 
Whan that 
Sone after- 
He priij.el3r 
Vn-to a. 




^TiEf^ 



*tii hertly Ob. 
wex-ieth after r^ 

grod so :ttjy soti^^ 

"lay dispiese ine / 
>-thing: for to hat<^' 



£ 
^s*-* 



saue only ye ' / 



is 



hi: 



l^erte arid ay s 

^^etH :n,ay this 
to ai^other pi , 

^ and hiig lokirJ^- 

furlongr we>^ or t^v ^ 
>lcl al his entente ^* 

his wyf iji^ 





A maner 

The ^wHicl:^ t:ln.£i,t: 

In thing 

Doon € 

The lord 

And wha.xi tti. 

In-to the 

* Madame, 
Though 
Ye hen. 



1 E. CTp- 

» E. H«- 

« E. the : 




A?v-as this priuee trx 
ithrixl ofte he fovt^^ 
Kid eek swioh. foW^^ 
thinges ha<i<ie. 
that he hirrx \c:> 
^o. T-^t wiste h.ls "^ 
stalked 



y de, * ye niot< 
3- to which 



tl^sLt fvil wel ISL 




. rlz' 



-thxi 



■rest or. 
. HI. je; Cm. 
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That lordes hestes mowe nat hen y^^y^^f[ ^^ ^^- 

They xnowe wel ben biwailled or ^ compleyx. 
But men mot nede vn-to her lust obeye. 
And so wol I; ther is namore to seye. 

This child I am comanded for to take 

And spak namore, but out the child he hen ^^^ 

Despitously, and gan a chere make 

As though he wolde han slayn it er he wente. 

Grisildis mot al suffren and consente; 

And as a lamb she sitteth meke and stille, 

And leet this cruel sergeant doon his wille. 

Siispecious was the diffame of this man, ^^ 

Suspect his face, suspect his -word also; 

Suspect the tyncie in which he this bigan. 

Alias 1 hir doughter that she louede so ^0j(C}^^ 

She wende he wolde han slawen it ryght the. ^ 

But natheles she neither weep ne syked, "~ i^^ 

Consenting hir to that the markis lyked. 

But atte laste speken* she big^an. 
And mekely she to the sergeant preyde, 
-'So as he was a worthy gentil man, 
Y^^ That ?he moste kisse hir child er that it deyde; 55° 

s And in her barm this litel child she leyde 
,"• With ful sad face, and gan the child to kisse 
And lulled it, and after gan it blisse. 

And thus she seyde in hir benigne voys, 

'Far wel, my child; I shal thee neuer see,* 555 

But, sith I thee haue marked with the croys, 



1 ^. cm. and; r^ ^^^ ^^^ , ^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^ 



to. 



o? 



ijat /oz- ^« ^^ 


It had t>exa Jhia.r«dl 


Wei mjrg^lir4=- a. i: 
But nathel<=-s so 
That slie ^xid^ir-c: 


And to tfa^ ^^:ms ' 



Goth no^w. 
But3 o _ 

That, but xxi3^ 1^ 
Burieth this lit^l 
That best^^ 1:1-^ 1 
But lie no ^v-orci 
But took €ti.^ crhi 



This 

And of Or-isildi^ 

He told^ hixxx X>o 

And liim _ 

Somwlia.t this 

But xiathel^s 

As lorcies do 



And bad Ixis 
Sholde this c^hild 
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^ / With aUe circumstances tendrely, 

tc>4''^''^v,i cane it in a cofee or in ^^*PP ' pe. 
/. , . But, vp-on peyne his heed of ^^l^^^jjl 
■ ■ '• "^hat no man sholde knowe of his en^^ ^^^^e » 
(»^/^ Ne whenne he camS ne whider that 



S.%5=. 



59S 



^«»^ 



^e 



, V/ - ' But at Boloigne to his suster deere, 
^•— - That thilke tyme of Panik» v,as ^^''^^^^.e, 
He sholde it take and shewe hir tnis 
Bisekinge hir to don hir bisinesse 
This child to fostre in alle gentilesse ; ^ ^ 
And whos child that it was he bad bir J^^^ 
From euery wyght, for ought that may ^ > 

The sergeant goth, and hath fulEld tUs iVto^'i 

But to this markis now retourne vre ', 

For now goj ^ he f ul jaste ymagining 

If by his wyues chare lie myghte se, loo 

Or by hir word aperceyue that she 

Were chaunged; but he neuer hir coude fy 

But euer in oon ylyke sad and. k.ynde. 

As glad, as humble, as bisjr in seruyse 
,^^^(J^ And eek injoue as she ^was wont to be 
j.^iy- W^as she to him in euery maner wyse • 

. Ne of hir doughter nought a word spat 
. "^ Noon accident for noon aduersitee ^Aft 

'Was seyn in hir, ne neuer hir doug^hter ^^'^ 
^Ne nempned she, in ernest nor irT^ani ^^°^^ 

Explicit Urcia pars. Se^z^z/t^r- f^r^^. 

^ Hn. Cm. Cp. Pt. HI. he caxti r E T « 

» E. him ; tlie rest hire, Vi\t. ^N ^5^^^^ 
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Whan I first cam to ^ ^ "^y 'olaZr!^' '"^ 

And took your clothiW ^ "^«ee ' ^"^'^ ^^^e. 
Doth your plesance, j T;„,'^^^^«:>r l' v_^ 

And certes, if I hadde t. ^^J^e. 

Your wU to knowe er ^^^^'^nce 
I wolde it doon with-out!/°"^ ^ust q,- , , 
But now I wot your Just ''^''"^ence • '^®' 

Al your plesance ferme a«!f ^ ^^at v*/ 
For wiste I that my deeS^ ^^^^^^ I hrJ^^^"^^' 
Ryeht gUdly wolde 1 deyenj^^^*^^ ^o yZ^\\ 
JDeth ma_p nougrht make no P^ese. 

„^* ^^OQstance of his xvyf, j,^ '''^^ ttjarJcis 
^'' y^n two, and wondre'th . ^«« ^cloL^' 
^ P^ciet^ee suffre al this ^^ «l»e xna^ 
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But ther ben folk of swich cOiidicion, "^^^J^ 

That, whan they haue a certein purpos taK > 

They can nat stinte of hir entencion, 

But, ryght as they were bounden to a^ sta ^^^ 

They wol nat of that firste purpos slake- 

Ryght so this markis fulliche hath purposed 

To tempte his wyf, as he was first disposea* 

He waiteth, if by word or contenance 
That she to him was changed of corage ; 
But neuer coude he fynde variance; 
She was ay oon in herte and in visage ; 
And ay the ferther that she was in age, 
The more trewe, if that it were possible, 
She was to him in loue, and more penible- 

For which it semed thus, that of hem two 7^5 

Ther nas but o wil ; for, as AValter leste, 

The same lust was hir plesance also. 

And, god be thanked, al fil for the beste* 

She shewed wel, for no worldly vnreste 

A wyf as of hir-self no things ne sholde 720 

Wille in effect, but as hir housbond wolde. 

The sclaundre of Walter ofte and wyde sptadde. 

That of a cruel herte he wikkedly. 

For he a poure womman wedded hadde 

:H:ath mordred bothe his children priuely 1^'^ 

swich murmur was amongr hem comunly 

jslcp wonder is, ^ov to the peples ere 

THer cam no word but that they mordred were. 

jTor which, wbef as his peple ther-bifore 

Had loued bim ^«^. the sclaundre of h\^ a« 
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ffe or /lis cx-ue^j 
To temp^tG l^is ^ 

^Aan tiiiat l^is 4 
He to tttG oroixx-t 
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How that t:h 
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I seye, lie 

The popes l>xa.l2< 

That he hia.t:h Ic 

As by tlie 

To stinte 

Bitwixe 

The whicli -tk^^y 

The rude p»^p>l^, 
Wenden fiu.! ^w^l i 
But whaxx this^ t:^ 
I deme that hir 1 
But she, ylyk-o sa. 
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A lettre in which he sheweth his entente. 
And secrely he to Boloigne it sente. 

To the erl of Paiiik, which that hadde tha ^^^ 

Wedded his suster, preyde he specially 

To hringen hooni SLgscyn his children two 

In honurable estaat al openly. 

But o thing he him preyede outerly, 

That he to no wyg^ht, though men wolde enquere, 

Sholde nat telle, whos children they^ were, 

But seye, the mayden sholde ywedded be 

Vn-to the markis of Saluce anon. 

And as this erl was preyed, so dide he; 

For at day set he on his wey is goon 

Toward Saluce, and lorded many obn, 7 15 

In richfe array, this mayden for to gyde; 

Hir yonge brother ryding hir bisyde. 

Arrayed was toward his mariage 

This fresshe mayde, fvd of gemmes clere; 

Hir brother, which that seuen yeer was of age, 780 

Arrayed eek ful fresh in his manere. 

And thus in greet noblesse and with glad chtw 

Toward Saluces shaping her ioiirney, ^ 

Fro day to day they ryden in her wey, 

i:xplM q^ria pars. Sequz/ur pars 
Airiong al this, after his wikke vsage 



Tbis markis, yet nis wyf to tempt 
TTo the vttereste preue of hir coraj 
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* E, Hn- Cp. Ln. that they ; ^^ 
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88 GROVP E. ^-"^ 

1 ne heeld me neuer digne in no manere 
To be yovir wyf, no, ne your chamberer 

And in this hous, ther ye me lady made-" >^,^ 

The heighe god take I for my witnesse. 

And also wisly he my soule glade—' 

I neuer heeld me lady ne maistresse, 

But humble seruant to your -worthinesse, ^V 

And euer.shal, whyl that my lyf may dure, 

Abouen euery worldly creature. 

ijU^x^fU, Z^^^ ^® ^° '°"8^® °^ y°"^ benignitee 
fu.^-^-^*^^^^ holden me in honour and nobleye, 
,««X-^fir'^ ^ ^^^ nought worthy for to» be, 

O'elde It yow; there is namore to seye. 

^na with him dweUe vn-to my lyues ende. 

• * • • . . - • 

And of your newe ^yf, god of his grace 84. 

So graunte yow wele ^| prosperitee: 

f It ^"^^ y^^^^^ hir my pl^ce. 
In which that I was blisful wont to be. 
For sith It lyketh yow, my lord,' quod she, 84s 

•That whylom weren al myn hertes reste. 
That I shal goon, I -wrol goon whan yow leste. 

But ther as ye me profre swich dowaire 

As 1 first broughte, it is wel in my mynde 

It were my wrecched clothes, no-thing faire, 850 

The which to me -were hard now for to fynde. 

O g-oode god I how g-entil and how kynde 



' E. omits tot to. 
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^or out of doute this bide pour^ ^ . 905 

^as euer in suspect of hir n^*^^~^^'o, 
:For euer he demed, sith that it ^^^^oragCj 
That whan the lord fulfild had his 

Hiiu wolde thinke it were a disp^'^ ^ 

To his estaat so lowe for talyghte, jjjyghte. 9^^ 

And voyden hir as sone as euer b^ 

Agayns his doughter hastilich goth ^ ^^j^ge^ 

For he by noyse of folk knew hit ^ - 

And with hir olde cote, as it mygb^^ ^, 

He couered hir, ful sorwefuUy wepi^^. ' ^ 915 

But on hir body myghte he it nat ^^ ^ ^g^ 

For rude was the cloth, and ^ more 

By dayeS fele than at hir mariage. 

Thus with hir fader for a certeyn s^^ 

Dwelleth this flour of Wyfly pacienc^^ 9^ 

That neither by hir wordes ne hir (^^^ 

Bifom the folk, ne eek in her abseir^^' ^g. 

Ne shewed she that hir was doon o^^^ 

Ne of hir heigh estaat no remembral^^^ 

Ne hadde she, as by hir contenance. 

No wonder is, for in hir grete estaat 

Hir goost was euer in pleyn humylitee J 

No tendre mouth, non herte delicat. 

No porope, no semblant of roialtee,* 

But ful of pacient benignitee, 

^isQteet ^T^"^ prydeles, ay hoiiurable 

And to W^ housbonde euer meke and stab^^' 
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i,o t»^- thy deuo^ al the iir^ ^^^ ^-^ 
« IST^* °°^y' lord, that T 

"T^ "^r^"^ '"^'' but T'df ^'''' *3«°d she, 
Vov^ fo to serue and plesi^^-^^'"^ ^«o 
Witb'°"ten fe^ntin^, and shal"" ""^ ^^^«« 
Ne neuer, for no ^ele ne « «"«nno. 
Ije sbal the gost with-in l,*' "^^^ 
To loue yow best with aj^v ^^''*® ^'^'*'® 
^„d with that word she ^^J T^^ ««te„te.' 
And tables for to sette an? bedH ""^"^ *° ^^S^hte 
And peyned hir to don al .. ®^^^s make • ■^^'^^®' 
Preying the chambereres, for^' ^^^ "^J-ffhte, 
To hasten hem and faste sX ^ ^^«s sake 
And she, the moste seruisabTe^^^ ^^ ^^^fce . 
Hath euery chambre arrayed ^"®' 

and his halle 
Abouten vndem gan this erl 
That with him broughte the ^^^*'*®» 
For which the peple ran to ^ "^^^e childr*»« 
Of hir army, so richely bi3^;^^t'' '^« sj-gh^ ^^^^^^ 
And than at erst among-es h ' 
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^t ^iT array, so ncnely i,^ - ^ne sj^^i^^^ 

J^nd than at erst among-es h ' 
That Walter was no foo,, tholh^S' ^^^«. 
To chaunge bi« wyf. for it was for f4^^«> lest. 

ZZ" *« « fairer, as they demen »„ ^ *'^^'®' 
•T^^ is GrisUd, and more tenL "^ 

°^ age. 
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^^Ot7P ^' ^^^ CLERKES TALS* 
^* ieiavite no man aperceyueth ; 

'^V* '^'^^^^ v^ondien what she myghte be ^ 

- so poute array wras for to see, 
.^Aide awi* honour apd reuerence; 
A wQT\H\y they preisen hir prudence. 
n a\ this mene whyle she lie stente 
Chis mayde and eek hir brother to commende 
With al hir herte, in fu\ benigne entente, 
5o wel that no man coude hir prys amende. 
But atte laste, whan that thise lordes wende 
To sitten doun to mete, he gan to calle 
Grisild, as she was bisy in his halle. 

' Grisild," quod he, as it were in his pley, '"■ 

How lyketh thee my wyf and hir beautee?' 
Ryght wel," quod she, ' my lord ; for, in good fey, 

V fairer sey I neuer non than she. 

: prey to god yiue hir prosperitee ; 

Vnd so hope I that he wol to yow sende '"S 

Plesance ynough vn-to your lyues ende. 

3 thing bisefce I yow and wame also. 

That ye ne prildte with no tormentinge 

This tendre mayden, as ye han doon mo; 

Tor she is fostred in hir norishinge ii^o 

Viore tendtely, and, to my supposing*^ 

She coude nat aduersitee endure, 

\s coude a poure fostred creature.' 

^nd whan this Walter sey hh pacJence, 

7r ^Jade chere and no malice at al, lofj 

,^ j,e so ofte had doon to hir offence. 

d she ay sad and con.stant as a wal, 

jtiooin^ euer hir Imiocence ouerat 
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^ha be Txxyxx ii< , 
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^ut for to kepe liem priuely and stille, 
rj-ii I thy purpos kne\^ and al thy wille.' 

yVThan she this herde, aswowne doun she falleth 
■pror pitous loye, and after hir swowning '^^^ 

qj^e bothe hir yonge children vn-to hir calleth, 

V xad i^ l^ir armes, pitously weping, 

;E^ixibraceth hem, and tGiidrely kissing 

■p^X lyk a mooder, -with hir salte teres 

Slie batheth bothe hir visag-e and hir heres. ^^^^ 

Q which a pitous things it was to se 

Hir swowning, and hir humble voys to here! 

« Graunt mercy, lord, that thanke I yovr,' quod she, 

« That ye han saued me my children dere I 

Now rekke I neuer to ben deed ryght here ; 1090 

Sith I stonde in your loue and in your grace, 

No fors of deeth, ne whan my spirit pace I 

O tendre, o dere, o yonge children rrtyne, 

Your woful mooder wende stedfastly 

That cruel houndes or som foul verm^ne 1095 

Hadde eten yow ; but god, of his mercy. 

And your benigne fader tendrely 

Hath doon yow kept;' and in that same stounde 

Al sodeynly she swapte adoun to grounde. 



And in hir swough so sadly holdeth she 
Hir children two, whan she gan hem tembrace. 
That with greet sleighte and greet diflScultee 
The children from hir arm they gonne arace. 
O many a ^^^^ ^^ many a pitous face 
IDoun ran ^^ ^^™ tli^ax stoden hir bisyde; 
Vnnethe abouten hir myghte they abyde. 
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^iid fortunat was eek: in manage, 

>^1 putte he nat his wyf in greet assay. 

I'Jiis world is nat so strong", it is no nay, 

j^g it liath ben of olde tymes yore, uv^ 

^xid herkneth what this auctour seith therfore. 

Tliis storie is seyd nat for that wyues sholde 

Fol^^^ Grisild as in humiJitee, 

Yor it were importable, thoug-h they wolde; 

But for that euery wyg-ht in his degree ii45 

Sholde be constant in aduei;sitee 

^s was Grisild, therfor this ^ Petrark ^wryteth 

This storie, which with hy style he endyteth. 

For, sith a womman was so pacient 

Vn-to a mortal man, wel more vs oug^hte jC^^ "5° 

Receyuen al in gree that god vs sent - ^v^*^^ 

For greet skile is, he preue that he wroughte. 

But he ne tempteth no man that he l>oughte. 

As seith seint lame, if ye his pistil rede; 

He preueth folk al day, it is no died^^ 




And sufFreth vs, as for our excercyse. 
With sharpe scourges of aduersitee 
Ful ofte to be bete in sondry wyse; . vv, 

Nat for to knowe our wil, for certes he, /v 

, Fr we were born, knew al^ our freletee^- %^ ^n6o 
KM' And for our beste is al his gouernance; <^ 
jy. ^ Lat vs than Hue in vertuous suffrance. /' 

w'^^ B^t o word, lordinges, herkneth er I go: — 

It were ful ^^^ to fynde now a dayes 

Cm. this ; which the rest omit. 
*•. omits al ; the rest have U. 



In al a toun Grisildes thre ^^ 
For, if that thejr were put to ^.^^/ 
The gold of hGin hath now so ^'""^^ 
With bras, that though the coyne T 
It wolde rather hreste atwo than p 

For which heer, far the wjmes lou 
Whos lyf and al hir secte god ma 
In heigh maistrie, and elles were j 
I wol with lusty herte fresshe and 
Seyn yew a song to glade yow, J 
And lat vs stinte of ernestful mat 
Herkneth my song that seith in t 

Iienuoy de Cliau' 

Grisild is deed, and eek hu: paci< 
And bothe atones buried in Itail 
For which I crye in open audier 
No wedded man so hardy be ta; 
His wyues pacience, in hope to 
Grisildes, for in certein he shal 

O noble wjoies, ful of heigh pn 
Lat non humilitee your tonge n 
Ne lat no clerk hane canse or 
To wryte of yow a storie of s\\ 
As of Grisildis pacient and kyu 
I-est Chicheuache yo-w swelwe i 

Folweth Ekko, that lioldeth no 
But euere answeretli at the co\ 
Beth nat bidaffed for yoxir inn 
5„t sharply tal. orx >^ow^the g- 
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Emprinteth wel this lesson in your mynde 
For commune profit, sith it may auailie. 

Ye archewyues, stondeth at defence. 
Sin ye be stronge as is a grreet camaille ; 
Ne suffreth nat that men yow don offence. 
And sklendre wyues, fieble as in bataille, 
Beth egre as is a tygre yond in Ynde ; 
Ay clappeth as a mille, I yow consaille. 
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'/ Ne dreed hem nat, do hem no reuerence ; /j^ 

•^ y For though thyn housbonde armed be in maUIe, V 
"^ J\ The arwes of thy crabbed eloquence pc'C^ 

Shal perce his brest, and eek his auentaille ; J^ 

In lalousye I rede eek thou him bynde, V^- '^^5 

And thou shalt make him couche as doth a quaille. 

If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence 

Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille; 

If thou be foul, be fre of thy dispence. 

To gete thee frendes ay do thy trauaille ; i*^*^ 

Be ay of chere as lyght as leef on lynde. 

And lat him care, and wepe, and 'wring-e, and waillel 

The prologe of the lUCarehaziteB tale. 

' Weping QJid wayling, care and other sorwe 

I knowe ynow, on euen and on morwe,* 

Quod the Marchant, * and so doon othere mo i^'S 

That wedded ben, I trowe that it be so. 

For wel I ^^^ ^^ fareth so with me. 

I haue a wyf, the worste that may be ; 

For thouS"^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ y coupled were. 

She wolde bim ouermacche, I dar wel swere. 1220 
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Ther Is ^^^^oe^ -^-^ 
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r^ redded t^ ^^' 

1 ^^^e sooth K '- ^^. 

^^ ^O'- the ^ ^ seittt 
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. g\e\gbtes and subtUitees 
>^'^^*:^«,\>enl for ay as bisy as bees 
ev va sely men. for to deceyue, 
com a sothe euer wol they weyoe ; ^^ 

as tnatcbauntes tale it preueth weel. 
doutelea, as trewe as any steel 
aue a wyf, though that she poure be ; 
t of hir tonge a labbing shrewe is she, 
d yet she hath an heep of vices mo ; 
ler-of no fors, lat alle swiche thinges go. *43' 

It, wite ye what? in conseil be it seyd, 
2 reweth sore 1 am vn-to hir teyd. 
T, and I sholde rekenen euery vice 
hich that she hath, ywis I were to nice, 
id cause why; it sholde reported be **^^ 

id told to hir of somme of this meynee, 
whom, it nedeth nat for to declare, 
[ wommen cpnnen oiiten swich chaffarej/t 
d eek my wit sufiiseth nat ther-to / 
tellen a! ; wherfor my tale is do.' / 341° 

re ends Group E, or the fifth fi-asment, mibtch is followed m 
lesmere MS. {-witbout any break) bj Group F.J 
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^^d sey 

^a.y, sir/ qxiocfl he, 
^^th hertly -grille ^ fo 

*^3- wiUe 




^^ Saxrajr, in the Ion 
T^^r dwelte a fein^, t 

^^is noblG Icin^ ^w^as < 
Which in his tyme ^w^ai 
rj^^^t ther nas no-^w^I^^r 
excellent a lord in ^ 
^f.^ lakked Tx<^x:i^^t that 
^ of the secte of whic 
A^ kepte his lax. ^^^^^ 
^% tber^^o he was ha. ■ 



^* t ^^s ^°^^' ^nie"« ^^'^ honurable. 

■t^o'Ot^ *^ as any centre stable ; 

■" S£ strong, and in armes desirous 
„ \>aE^e\et of a\ his hous. 
a -peisone he -was and fortunat, 
i. Vepte a.\%wey so wel roial estat, 
ai ther was nowtier swich another man. 
lis »oUe king, this Tartre Cambynskan 
adde two sones oq Elpheta his wyC 
f whiche the eldeste highte AJgarsyf, 
hat other sone was cleped Cambalo. 

doi^hter hadde this -worthy king also, 
hat yongest was, and highte Canacee. 
ut for to telle yow al hir beautee 

lyth nat in my tonge, nin my conning; 
dar nat vndertake so hy a thing, 
yn english eek is insufficient; 
1 moste ben a rethor excellent, 
hat coude his colours longing for that art, 

he sholde hir discryuen euery part. 

jtm non swch, 1 mot speke as I can. 
nd so bifel that, whan this Cambynskan 
[ath twenty winter born his diademe, 
g he was wont fro yeer to yeer, I deme, 
[e leet the feste of his natiuitee 
ion cryen thurghout* Sanay his citee, 
he last Idus of March, after the yeer. 
hebus the sonne ful joly was and cleer; 
jr he -was neigh his exaltacion 

jVfartes face, and in his mansion 
^ries, the colerik bote signe. 

«"">«. Iff rest ibar^. 
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For which tlie 
What for the 
Ful loude 
Him semedL 



Agayn the s-— ^^ ^^ ^^^ 



This Caml>yris^an 

In roial 

With diadem. 

And halt t^is 

That in tlxis 

Of whicli i^ _^ 

Than wolde "^^^Ix 

And eek^ ^^ ^ s t^lxet < 
At euery oc>jJ^^^ ^^ , 

Ne of ti^^ * 

Ther is sorrx 
Tha.t ill tUis 
Ther ixis rxo 
^ w-ol nstt 
And for it i^ 
Vn-to xxiy ^^^ 
And so l>if^^ 

^^v,^f '^^^•c, boxxc? 
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And by his syde a naked swerd hanging; 
And vp he rydeth to the hye bord. V: 

jxi al the halle ne was ther spoke a word 
. ^for tnenieille of this knygrht; him to biholde 
'^^Jpul l^JliJy ther wayten yon^e and olde. 
>/^*^^^'^his strange knyght, that cam thus sodeynly, 
^0^ ^ Al armed saue his heed ful richely, 90 

J^^ S^l^^^^ ^^^S ^^^ queen, and lordes alle, 
3y ordre as they seten in the halle, 
^itb so hy reuerence and obeisance 
^s wel in speche as in contenance, 
That Gawayn with his olde curteisye, <ii 

Though he were come agreyn out of Fairye, 
Ne coude him nat amende with a word. 
And after this, biforn the hye bord. 
He with a manly voys seith his message, 
After the forme vsed in his lang-age, ' 100 

With-outen vice of sillable or of lettre. 
And, for his tale sholde seme the bettre. 
Accordant to his wordes was his chero. 
As techeth art of speche hem that it lere; 
Al be it * that I can nat spune his stymie, 
Ne can nat clymben ouer so hy a style. 
Yet seye I this, as to commune entente. 
Thus much amounteth al that euer he mente^ 
If it so be that I haue it in mynde. 
He seyde, * the king of Arabie and of Ynde, 
My lige lord, on this solempne day 
Salueth yovr as he best can and may, 
And sendeth yow, in honour of your feste. 
By me, that am aF redy at your heste. 
This stede of bras, that esily and wel 

1 Cp. Pt. Ln. HI. it ; E. Hn. Cm. omi/ U. 
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Or, if 3 

-^s doth 
'^^^s sar. 

Though 1 
^^^ turne 
^^ that it 

f-^ he had 
^^^ knew 1 
ry ^^ miroirr 

^t}^ sTTV^iola i 
J^an ther si 

^^to your re 
^^^ openl^r w 
^^4 ouer al tl 
5:^^h set liir fe. 
j;.^e be fals, s 
^^ newG louo 
00 openly, that 



^i^jg mirour and 
^^ hath sent to ^ 
y' ^ excellente i 
>^Jvertii of the 



Q^QZ/P ^- ^^^ SQUIERES TALE. 
^^^^ if Ink lust it for to were 
*'vvVi 4oTnbe, or in hir purs it bere, 

s. no loul that fleeth vnder the heuenc 
stte t\e shal wel vnderstonde his steuene, 
tno-we his mening openly and pleyn, 
i. a-ns-weie him in his langage ageyn. 
d euery graa that groweth vp-on rote 
e shal eek knowe, and whom it wol do bote, 
be his woimdea neuer so depe and wyde. 
bis naked swerd, that hangeth by xay syde, 
rich vertu hath, that -what man so ye smyte, 
hurgh-out his armure it wol* kerue and byte, 
ere it as thikke as is a branched ook ; 
id what man that is wounded with the' strook 
lal neuer be hool til that yow Ust, of grace, 
) Stroke him with the platte in thilke" place 
ler he is hurt : this is as muche to seyn, 
! mote with the platte swerd ageyn 
■oken* him in the wounde, and it wol close; 
lis is a verray sooth, with-outen gJose, 
f^lleth nat whyl it is in your hold.' 
id whan this knyght had thus his tale told, 
J rydeth out of halle, and doun he lyghte. 
s stede, which that shoon as sonne bryghte, 
mt in the courte, stille as any stoon. 
lis knygbt is to his chambre lad anon, 
,d is vnarmed and to » mete yset 
e presentes ben ful roially yfet, 

^ js to seyn, the swerd and the mironr. , 

[ bom anon m-to the hye tour 

„I bym ; ^ '■ft o^ii hyn, 
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^^^ vYvaX badde wingres for to flee; 

-LVe'^^^^.^^^as tlie Qrekes hors Synon, ^^^ 



^e^s 



. ^TOxx^Yite Troye to destruccion, 

"TuTt^ ^exle; quod oon, 'is euermore m drede, 
\ xxoNve som men of armes ben ther-mne, 
TYiat shapen hem this citee for to winne. 
It were ryght good that al swich thing were knowe. 
Another rowned to his felawe lowe. 
And seyde, *he lyeth, it is rather lyk 
An apparence ymaad by som magyk. 
As logelours pleyen at thise festes grete.' 
Of sondry doutes thus they langle and trete, *^° 

As lewed peple demeth comunly 
Of thinges that ben maad more subtilly 
Than they can in her lewednes comprehende; 
They demen gladly to the badder ende. 
And somme of hem wondrede on the mirour, 225 

That born was vp in-to the maister^ tour. 
How nien myghte in it swiche thinges se. 
Another answerde and seyde it myghte wel be 
Naturelly, by composicions 

Of angles and of slye reflexions, 330 

And seyde that in Rome was swich oon. 
They speken of Alocen and Vitulon, 
And Aristotle, that writen in her lyues 
0{ queynte mirours and of prospectyues, 
As knowen they that han her bokes herd. 235 

And othere folk han wondred on the swerd 
That ^^^^^ P^^c^^ thurgh-out euery-thing ; 
And fii^^ "" 'P^^^^ of Thelophus the king. 
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^ STOssomer, 

And on dl tliingr* til tihat: the caus 
Thus langle 

Til that the 

Fhebus bath laft 

And yet ascexxcixng: 

The gentil leon, ^. ^^.^ , ^ 

^'^ r o^bis'torci, tI.or thaf he sat i 
5oforn bixrx goth 1:^- lo-de minstra 
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112 GRoirp jr. :rss sqvieres taP^' 

TU be cam to his chanabre of parement^, "" 

iner as they sownen rlii^.^^ . 

That it is lyk an heuet for, ^'^f ^^^^^^^^^ 

Now dauncen lusty V^us "vM % 

For in the fish her lad^sat f f T ' 

And loketh on hem wifh TI ^^^' 

This noble king is se^ vr. . "^^^ ^^'' 

This strange knyght is Z ^ u' ^T.ne 

And on the daunce he ^™ ^""^ 

Heer is the reuel and f "^^^ ^^^ Canacee. 

That is nat able a dul "^^^itee 

He moste han knowen ?^^^ *^ ^^"^^^' 

And ben a festlich xa ^'^^ ^^^ seniyse. 

That sholde yow deuv^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^' 

Who coude telle yow th^ ^wich array. 

So vncouthe and so f ^ ^^rme of daunces, 

Swich subtil loking- an^d^^^^ ^ontenaunces, 

For drede of lalouse ^ ^^^^^^Hnges 

No man but Launcelot ^'^^^^ aperceyuinges ? 

Therefor I passe of al Vh-^^ ^^ ^^ deed. 

I seye namore, but in tj.. ^ ^^stiheed ; 

I lete hem, til men to ih ^ "'•^^ynesse 

The styward bit the ^ sn ^ ®^Per dresse. 

And eek the wyn, i^ al ^^^^ ^"^^ ^^ ^^^' 

The vsshers and the so ^eIoci>^e. 

The spyces and the wy^^^^^ ^^^ yS^^'y 

They ete and drinke • anri ^^ ^^^le a-xxon. 

Vn-to the temple, aj res ^^^"^ ^^^ hadde an ende, 295 
.The seruice don, they o^^^ ^^^' thiey wende. 
What nedeth yow^ reher^^^^^ ^1 ^3^ ^^y* 
:Ech man ^ot v^el^that » ^^^ aJrx-ay ? 

• •^'J. that at, t'n define ^ ^^ ^x^ e ; /*« ^«s' y^"^' 
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JX4 GROUP r. TH^ SQVIERES TALE. 

TriUe this pin, and lie wol vanishe anon 

out of the syghte of euery maner wyg^ftt, 

ys.nd come agayn, be it by * day or nyght, 

XAThen that yow list to clepen him ageyn 

In swich a gyse as I shal to yow seyn 

;3itwixe yow and me, and that ful sone. 

I^yde whan yow list, ther is namore to done/ 

informed whan the kingr was of that knyght. 

And hath concejoied in his wit aryght 

The maner and the forme of al this thing. 

Thus 2 glad and blythe this noble doughty* ^m% 

Repeireth to his reuel as biforn. 

The brydel is vn-to the tour ybom, ^^^ 

And kept among his lewels leue and dere. 

The hors vanisshed, I noot in what manere. 

Out of her syghte; ye ^Qt& namore of me. 

But thus I lete in lust and lolitee 

This Cambynskan his lordes fest^yinge, / 545 



Til wel ny the day bigan to springe, 

JExplt'ctf prima pars. Seqmiur pars secunda. 



^^e nonce of digestioun, the slepe, 
^^^ on hem winke, and bad hem taken kepe, 
T^at thjxqIiqI cirink and labour wolde ban reste ; 
7^^ ^th a g-a.lping mouth hem alle he keste, 35© 

'^^ seyde, * it ^was tyme to lye adoun, 
^, ^/^food was i^^ his dominacioun; 
jy^^^^^beth blooc3, natm-es frend,' quod he. 
^d^ ^anken HI:*^^ galpinge, by two, by thre, 

^^QTy wy^lxt: ^an drawe him to his reste, 355 

* ^» toJuch iTk^ ^^'^'S't omit. • So E. Cm. ; the rest Ful. 

^ ^, Cm. omit doughty. 
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J ^5 GROZri> F. THE SQUIEK^S T^^^S. 

Noon hyer was he, whan she redy was; 

And forth she walketh esily a pas. 

Arrayed after the lusty seson sote " 

Lyghtly, for to pleye and waJke OJ\ ^Qt^ ; 

Nat but with fyue or six of hir meynee ; 

And in a trench, forth in the park, goth S ^ 

The vapour, which that fro the erthe glood. 

Made the sonne to seme rody and brood ; 

But natheles, it was so fair a, syghte ^^^ 

That it made alle her hertes for to lyghte. 

What for the seson and the ixiorwening'e. 

And for the foules that she herde singe; 

For ryght anon she wiste ^what they mente 

j^yght by her song, and kne-w al her entente. 

The knotte why that euery tale is told, 

Xf it be taried til that lust be cold 

Of hem that han it after herkned yore, 

Xhe sauour passeth euer lender the more, 

For fulsomnesse of his prolixitee. ^q^ 

A.nd by the same reson thinketh me, 

I sholde to the knotte condescende, 

iVnd maken of hir walking sone an ende. 

Araidde a tree fordrye \ as whyt as chalk, 

A.S Canacee was pleying in hir walk, 

Ther sat a faucon ouer hir heed fnl hye, /^ 

That with a pitous voys so gan to crye' ^ 

ThsLt all the wode resouned of hir cry. 
Vbeten hath she hir-self so pitously 
With bothe hir winges til the rede blood 
Ran endelong the tree ther as « she stood, ^^^ 

* E. fordryed ; Cm. fordreyed ; 5uf Hn. Cp. Pt. Ln. for^r 

* E. Cm. otnii as. ^* ." Hi lotdrtxy^' 
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That ye be in this furial pyne of helle?' 
Quod Canacee vrx-to this » hauk aboue. .50 

Is this for sorwe of deth or los of loue ? 
For, as I trowe, thise ben causes two 
That causen' most a gema herte wo; 
Of other harm it nedeth nat to speke. 

Whch proueth wel that either* Le or drtde ^' 

Mot ben encheson of your cruel dede, 
oin that I see nor» r>.^'u^ , 

For loue of god ^s doth ^^ T" ''^^^' 

S lev iZe '" ^"""^ ^^'P > ^- West'' -- ^' 

?hatTerde v"S h' "°" "° ^"^ "^ ^«* 
1 hat terde with him-self so pitouslv 

Ye sle me with your «,^ P«ousiy. 

T u c y ^^ sorwe, verraily: 

I haue of yow so srr^t ^ 1 . . 

For goddes loue, com .^°™P^««°"'^ *• 

And, as I am a k'n^e. S *t ""^ ^^°""' 

If that I verraily fhe^^Lf "f'""^ '^"""' ^^^ 

Of your disese. if it i^'^^ff ^««^-« 

I wolde amende it, er tW™^ ™^^^*' 

As wisly helpe me gret" La JT ''^^^*' \ 

And herbes shal I ryght v ^^^ndel \ 

To hele with your hurtes hasTJv^^^''*^' 

The shryghte this faucon yet m * 

Than euer she dide, and fil to ^""^ ' P^**^V|.^v 

And lyth aswowne, deed and , ^'^°'**^de ^^^;j» 

Til Canacee hath in hir kno^ u- ^ Stoo^^. 

Vn-to the tyme she gan of » ^^ ^ake * * ,« 

I E. the ; M« ftsl this. 

s E. Ha. outher; /A« rest cither T *^- ca., 

» E. thegrete; tit rest onu'^ O^ • * fi. *'*»«th; .^^ »"•«« 

. HD. Cp. Pt. 7et moore; £. ^^ ^^^^^ '^**'^'<»«0;'>r^ '^•*^'^>i'""" 
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And, after ttkSLl: 

Ryght in hir h^ 

'That pitee x-^t^.^ 

Feling his sirxiili 

Is preued Sil—dsLy 
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For gentil 

I se wel, that 
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But for non. ho^ 

But for to * 
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Ryght for 

Whyl that I 

Myn harm I 

And euer, wlnyl ^ 

That other ^weoi> 

Til that the fa.TX<^ ■ 

And, with a sy^y 

' Ther ^ I was t>r ' 

And fostred in ^ ' 

So tendrely, tliat " 

I niste nat what | 

Til I coude flee 

Tho dwelte a tei 

That semed well 

' E. HI. ow/V It. 
*E,yset; Cm, Iset; > 

I should propose /o ri • 

^SoHl; the resi fori 
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Al were he ful of treson and falsnesse, 

It was so wrapped vnder humble chere. 

And vnder hewe of trewthe in swich manere^ 

Vnder plesance, and vnder bisy peyne, 

That I ne coude han wend he coude feyne, 510 

So depe m greyn he dyed his coloures. 

Ryght as a serpent hit him vnder floures 

Til he may sen his tyme for to byte, 

Ryght so this god of loue, this ypocrjrte, 

Doth so his cerimonies and obeisances, 515 

And kepeth^ in semblant alle his obseruances 

That sowneth in-to gentillesse of loue. 

As in a toumbe is al the faire aboue, 

And vnder is the corps, swich as ye wot, 

Swich was this^ ypocrite, bothe cold and hot, 520 

And in this wyse he serued his entente, 

That (saue the feend) non wiste what he mente. 

Til he so longe had wopen and compleyned, 

And many a yeer his seruice to me feyned, 

Til that myn herte, to pilous and to nyce, 535 

Al innocent of his crouned malice, 

For-fered of his deth, as thoughte me, 

Vpon his othes and his seuretee, 

Graunted him loue, on' this condicioun. 

That euermore myn honour and renoun 530 

Were saued, bothe priuee and apert; 

This is to seyn, that, after his desert, 

I yaf him al myn herte and al * my thought — 

God wot and he, that otherwyse nought — 

And took his herte in chaunge for myn for ay. 535 

• HI. on; the rest vp-on. 



1 Pronounced kep*th. ■ E. the ; the rest this. » HI. < 
' Cm. Ln. HI. al ; which the rest omit. 
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^^ thoughte I feu^ ^^^^^JiJBs Tale. 

^d shortly, so ferf^Sf*'' ™3ti herte f^t^- . 

^^11? the bounded ^^^ ""««« fil. '' 

^ *"«. eod Wot I "S" so leef ^^ . ®"^''- 

^i^ ^^teth ,e:^^; -e neuer sha, ^t'""-' 

jf o thin, .: r 4e?r^--o-T°""'- 

^^^owe What is the p^" ^^^'^el^, 

-^b harm I feite forj^t of ^eth ther K 
r; on a day of nie he ! "^ '"J-ffht^^.^ ' 
-- .orweMyeek. that i*°^^ ^^s^Xt *'''^"- 
X:.t»»t he had felt as ^ ^^nde verrL -', 
:5rn^ that I herde hinT:!*^^ ^-"n 2'^^ 
^^, nathele, I though" r'^^' and ::/' . 
yvnd ^^'^ that he repaire o! ,^*^ so tZ^ ^'^ Jiewe. 

>vr>d reson wolde eek that h ^^J'n - 

^cyT his honour, as ofte it k^ '^^oste !■« 
^t,at I made vertu of neceS^"*^ ^of 
^^d took it wel, sin that I "^^' 
^s I best myght I hidde fr^?^'^ be. 
^-d took him by the hond V "* '^y Sor 
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And seyd^ 

Beth s^widrk 

What li 

Who 

Whan. htG hsLlzly, s 

" Xhei-roi- bifaoxxe 

That sha.1 ^t;e -w-J 

So atte last^ li^ 

And TortH fa^ ±1^* 

Whan it cam l^ix 

I trowe he^ hac^c^* 

That "alio tfax 

Glade th hixro- 

Men louen o 

As briddes <^ 

For thoug-h ^^^" 

And straws ^^ '^ 

And jiue li^»^ 

Yet ryglit a 

He with lais 

And to Ao ^^^%y^r 

So newefangr^^ Ir-i* 

And Jouen rxo^^^ ^ 

No gentilless^ ^o^ 

So ferde tlii^ ^^^ ^ 

Though he ^^f^ e^ 

^^d goodly ^^^ i:>^ 
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And sodeynly he loued this kyte so, 
That al his loue is dene fro me ago. 
And hath his trewthe falsed in this wyse; 
Thus hath the kyte my loue in hir seruyse, 
And I am lorn with-outen remedye ! ' 
And with that word this faucon gan to crye, 
And swowned eft in Canace6*s barme. 
Greet was the sorwe, for the haukes harme. 
That Canacee and alle hir wommen made; 
They nisten how they myghte the faucon glade- 
^ut Canacee hom bereth hir in hir lappe. 
And softely in piastres gran hir wrappe, 
Ther as she with hir beek had hurt hir-selue. 
^ow can nat Canacee but herbes delue 
Out of the grounde, and make salues^ newe 
Of herbes precious, and fyne of hewe, 
To helen with this hauk ; fro day to nyght 
She doth hir bisynesse and al liir^ myght. 
And by hir beddes heed she made a mewe, 
And couered it with velouettes blewe, 
^^ sig-ne of trewthe that is in wommen sene. 
And aJ wdth-oute, the mewe is peynted grene, 
■*^ "which ^were peynted* alle thise false foules, 
■^^ beth thise tidifs, tercelets, and oules; 






^ it <^oxM.M.^i eft to purpos for to seyn 
^"^'^ tlxis faucon gat hir loue ag( 
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'pj^^^^ ^^^ despyt were peynted hem bisyde*. ^5^ 

^s iGt^ I Canacee hir hauk keping; 
Tjy ^^ -ria,ix:i.ore as now speke of hir ring, ' 



* y^j^^k -s^m:*^^ 5 the rest sahies. * E. liire fulle ; the rest al hit. 

^e 5^ n^^^.*-^ _yf>cyiited ; t?ie rest -were peynted. 

^^^^^*^^ -^-^"^^^^^spose U. 649, 650 ; /he correction was made tyTyrwhitt 
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Quod the Frankeleyn, ' considering' thy y^x>utbe, 

So feelingly thou • spekest, sir, I allow t ^ ^^ 

As to my doom, ther is noon that is i^^i-e- 

Of eloquence that shal be thy pere. 

If that thou liue, god yiue tliGe good, chai^^^ce, 

And in vertu sende thee continuaunce I 

For of thy speche I haue greet deyntee. 

I haue a sone, andj by the Trinitee, 

I hadde leuer than twenty pound worth loi^^. 

Though it ryght now were fa^llen in myn ho^^^y 

He were a man of swich disorecioun ^^5 

As that ye ben 1 fy on possessioun 

But-if a man *be vertuous >vith-al. 

X haue nay sone snibbed, and yet shal. 

For he to vertu listeth^ nat entende; 

33ut for to pleye at dees, and to dispende, ^ 

A-nd lese al that he hath, is his vsage. ( 

A.nd he hath leuer talken with a page \ 

Than to comune with any gentil wyght 

TTher he myghte lerne gentillesse aryght ' 

^ Straw .for your gentillesse/ quod our host; ^^ , 

c What, frankeleyn? parde, sir, wel thou wost ( 

Xhat eche of yow mot tellen atte leste 

A tale or two, or breken his biheste ' 

* Xhat knowe I wel, sir,' quod the frankeJ^ 

* I preye yow, haueth me nat in disdeyn % 
Thougrh to this man I speke a word or tx. '^ -^^ 
' Tei on thy tale with-outen wordes mo ' ^-^ 
' Gladly, sir host,' quod he, ' I wol obeye 
Vi2-to your wil; now herkneth what I sey^ 

• E. listneth ; rJke rest listeth, lustcth. / 



NOTES. 



[I am indebted to Dr. Morris for numerous hints, and, in particular, foi 

the notes marked * M.'] 

INTRODUCTION TO THE MAN OF LA WES TALE 

(GROUP B). 

1. If, as Mr. Fumivall supposes, the time of the telling of the 
Canterbury tales be supposed to be longer than one day, we may 
suppose the Man of Lawes Tale to begin the stories told on the second 
morning of the journey, April i8. Otherwise, we must suppose all the 
stories in Group A to precede it, which is not impossible, iif we suppose 
the pilgrims to have started early in the morning. 

Ho&te, This is one of the words which are sometimes dissyllabic, 
and sometimes monosyllabic ; see the Preface. It is here a dissyllable^ 
as in 1. 39. See note to line 1883 below. 

Sey, i.e. saw. The forms of * saw' vary in the MSS. In this line 
we find saugh, sauh, segk, sauhe, sawh, none of which are Chaucer's own, 
but due to the scribes. The true form is determined by the rime, as in 
the Clerkes Tale, E. 667, where most of the MSS. have say. A still 
better spelling is sey, which may be found in the Aldine edition of 
Troilus and Creseyde, vol. iv. p. 204, 1. 1 265, where it rimes with day 
and array. The A. S. form is sedk, 

2. The ark, Sec. In Chaucer's Treatise on the Astrolabe, pt. ii. ch. 7 
(ed. Skeat), is the proposition headed — ' To knowe the arch of the day, 
that some folk kallen the day artificial, from the sonne arisyng til hit go 
to rest.' Thus, while the • day natural * is twenty-four hours, the ' day 
artificial * is the time during which the sun is above the horizon. The 
• arc * of this day merely means the extent or duration of it, as reckoned 
along the circular rim of an astrolabe ; or, when measured along the 
horizon (as here), it means the arc extending from the point of sunrise 
to that of sunset. 

Ronne, run, performed, completed. 

3. The fourthe part, T»j^ ^ explanation of this passage, which 
Tyrwhitt failed to discover, : j e to Mr. A. E. Brae, who first published 
it in May, 1851, and ^^prij^-^ J^^^ ^^ p. 68 of his edition of Chaucer's 
Treatise on the Astrolabe, ^"/ conclusions were based upon actual 

you JL ^*^ *- 
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calcwlation, and will be mentioned i^ due order. In re-editing the 

« Astrolabe; I took the opportunity o^ ^^^g}i\y checking his calculations 

by other metliods, and am satisfied that l^g jg ^^j^g correct, and that the 

day meant is not the 28th of April, as ijj the EUesmere MS., nor the 

13th of April, as in the Harleian MS., but the i8th, as in the Hengwrt 

MS. and most others. It is easily seen that v^'di may be corrupted into 

xynnii by prefixing x, or into act«* by the omission of v ; this may account 

for the variations. 

The key to the whole matter is given by a passage in Chaicer's 
« Astrolabe,' pt. ii. ch. 29, where it is clear that Chaucer (who. l^^^'^^f f; 
merely translates from Messahala) actually confuses the hour-angle witn 
the azimuthal arc; that is, he considered it correct to find the hour ot 
the day by notmg the point of the horizon over which the sun appears to 
stand and supposing this point to advance, with a ^i'^^lJ^.^L 
vanahU, motion. The host's method of proceeding was this. Wantmg 
to know the hour, he observed how far the sun had moved southw^ 
along the horizon since it rose, and saw that it had gone more ^ 
half-way from the point of sunrise to the exact southern pomt. Now 
the i8th of Apnl in Chaucer's time answers to the 26th of Apnl a^ 
present. On Apnl 26th 1874, the svlxi rose at 4h. Al^^- ^^'-Vl at 
12m., giving a day of about i4h. ^oin the fourth part of which is at 
8h 20m., or, with sufficient exact^:^," ttha^s^igki. This woiJJ 
leave a whole hour and a half to signify ChauL's * half an houre and 
more,' shewmg that further explanafion^ still necessary. The fact ^ 
however, that the host reckoned, as has been said, in another way, viZj 
by observing the sun^s position u^UH ^.ference to the horizon. OnApn^ 
18 the sun was m the 6th degree oF Taums at that date, as we agam 
learn from Chaucer's treatise Set this 6th degree of Taunis on the 
I^st horizon on a globe, and it is rovir^d to be 22 degrees to the NorU^ 
of the East pomt. or 1x2 degrees from the South. The half of this is a 
56 degrees from the South ; and the snn would seem to stand above th^^ 
56th degree, as may be seen even ur>on a globe, at about a quarter pa^ 
nine; but Mr. Brae has made the calculation, and shews that it was at 
iumity minutes past nine. This ma.lces Chaucer's 'half an houre ana 
more' to stand for half an hour and ten minutes; an extremely neai 
result. But this we can check again by help of the host's other observa- 
tion. He also took note, that the lengths of a shadow and its objeci 
were equal, whence the sun s altitude must have been 45 ^^f^ 
Even a globe will shew that the sun's altitude, when in the 6th degree 
of Taurus, and at lo o'clock in the morning, is somewhere about 46 
46 degrees. But Mr. Brae has calculated it exactly, and h« '•esuit^, 
^^^ the sun attained its altitude <^f 45 degrees at ttvo ^^TJ^r^t 
^^t^y- This is even a closer approximation than we might expect, 
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and leaves no doubt about the riglit date being. ttxG ^i^^te 
For fuUer particulars, see Cbaucer on the Astrolabe, ed. 
and ed. Skeat, p. 1. (preface). ^ ' ,,^^ 

5. Eightetethe, eighteenth. Mr. Wright prints ^^h/ete. ^^^^ 

remark that 'this is the reading in which the IS/TSS. se^^ 
agree.* This is right in substance, but not quite exa^^* ^^> 
the copies have eightetene at full length ; most of the ^ ^^^ 
the number by an abbreviation, as stated in the iboj^ J^ 
Hengwrt MS. has xviijthe, and the Middle English for et^^^^tj, 
have been eighteteihe, the ordinal, not the cardinal nvmhe/^'^^^ 
I can give no instance of this very word, its form is easily ^^ ^ 
the numerous examples in which ^teentk is represented j^y .^^^, 
feowertetke, fifiethe, &c. in Stratmann's Old English X>ictio2iarjr. j 
is of two syllables, from A. S. edhta, cognate with Lat, oc/o, Sig-;^^ 
has four syllables ; just as eightetene is of four syllables in c. T. 
where Tyrwhitt wrongly inserts / gesse, 

8. As in lengtke, vrith respect to its length. 

13. The astrolabe which Chaucer gave to his little son Lewi 
adapted for the latitude of Oxford. If, as is likely, the poet-astron 
checked his statements in this passage by a reference to it, he v 
neglect the difference in latitude between Oxford and the Cante: 
road. In fact, it is less than a quarter of a degree, and not worth 
sidering in the present case. ^g^^ 

14. Gan conclude, did conclude, concluded. Gan is often 
as an auxiliary verb. . ^I^ 

15. I^fyghie, plucked ; cf. shryg-hie, shrieked, in Kn. T*',^ ^colonic 

16. Lordingea, sirs. This form of address is exceedingly ^ 
Early English poetry. Cf. the first line in the Tale of Sir a*^ ^ 

18. Seint John. See the Squire's Tale, 1. 596. ^^^ 

19. Leseth, lose ye ; note the form of the imperative plural 
1. S7. Asferforih as ye may, as far as lies in your power. ^ p^^, 

20. W35/tf/A.consumeth; ch. w/as/owr, a wasteful person, i»'g^ 
B. vi. 154.— M. HI. has/a5s*'*, i.e. passes away ; several ^^ ^ .^ 
it before wasteth, but it is not required by the metre, smce ^ 
in fiilly sounded ; cf. A. S. titna. Compare — 

'The time that passeth night and day. 
And rest[e]lesse travayleth ay. 
And stealeth from us so privyly. 

As water that ' down runneth^ ay. 
But never drop returne may: &c, 

Romaunt of the Rose, !• 3"^* 

See also Clerkes Tale, 1. 1 18. 
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13a , 

, WW We novr say-^***''^!^ It means, 'partly o^ng^;^ 
Va. ^nj: ttrictly. it means «<«*cA.-„^ ,. ^^, ^ere. in our ^H' 

vr\ii\st we are awake. 63-6^; • 

2a. Cf. Ovid, Art. Amat. ^^'Y ^ — 

* Ludite ; eunt anni more fluentis aquae. 
Nee quae praeteriit, cursu reuocabitur undaj 

Nee, quae praeteriit, hora redire potest. 
Utendum est aetata ; cito pede labitur aetas.' ^^^ 

25. Seneca wrote a treatise De Breuitate Temporis, but this ^°^^^^^j 
contain any passage very much resembling the text. I have n 
that Chaucer was thinking of a passage which may easily have c^^g^^ 
his eye, as being very near the beginning of ^jje first of Seneca s epi ^^ 
*Quaedam tempora eripiuntur nobis, quaedam subducuntur, ^"^ 
effluunt. Turpissima tamen est iactura, quae per negUgentiam fif- ^ ^ 
mihi dabis, qui aliquod pretium teitipori ponat? qui diem *^^ .^j^ 
... In huius rei unius fugaeis ac lubricae possessionem natura nos nn^^' 
ex qua expellit quicumque uult ; et tanta stultitia mortalium est, , 
quae minima et uilissima sint, cer£e reparahilia, imputari sibi, qu 
impetrauere, patiantur; nemo se iudicet quidquam debere, qui ^^ , 
accepit, quum interim hoc unum est, quod ne gratus quidem potest redder , 
Epist. I. ; Seneca Lucilio suo. . .tg 

33. Man ofLaive. This is the ' sergeant of the lawe' described m tn 
Prologue, 11. 309-330. Sq haue ye bits, so may you obtain bliss ; as yo 
hope to reach heaven. 

34. As forward is, as is the agreement. See Prologue, 1. 829. 

35. Ben submitted, have agreed. This illustrates the common usag 
of expressing a perfect by the verb to be and the past part ot an 
tntransUive verb. Cf. is went, in 1. 1730.— M. q^ 

36. At myTugement, at my decree; ready to do as I bid you. ^ 
Prologue, 11. 818 and 833. 

37. Acguiteth yaw, acquit yourselves, viz. by redeeming your prom^^ 
^^^^^fyour biheste, keep your promise. Acquit means to absolve or free 
oneself from a debt, obligation, charge, &c. ; or to free onesdf from the 
claims ofduty. by fulfilling it. 

B8 Deuoir, duty; see Knightes Tale, 1. 1740. ,. . 

for JT^ ' V^^ ^^^' ^''* or at Jis common m old English 

^^ f ""^ " '^ • ^^^ l^^t^^ i^ a later form of A. S. «/ pam, whe^ 

-^Z %"i," '^f ^^tive case of the article. But for the explan- 

"^^^ted. '^ ^^^ ^°'^^' ^^ Glossarial Index should he 

"^^^^ZZ^ '''\7'7'^^^tit reads jeo^je, though found in none of out 

'«*^*^ r u "^^^es the whole phrase French— rf« P<^ daux jio 

'. Mr.Jephsonsu^^eststhat this is a clever hit of Chaucer's, because 
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he makes the Man of Lawe talk m TrencH, ^w^itH ^wliich, g, 

was very familiar. However, we find elsewhere ^ 

*Quod Troilus, " depardieux ick €iss^Tzf^ "; ! 

and again— 

'"Depardieu^,** quod she, ** God leve all Z>e irel 

Troilus and Cres. ii. 1038 ^"^ *» 
and in the Freres Tale, Group D, 1. 1395 — ^ ; 

* " Depardieux" quod the yeman, "dere 'brother^*, ^ 
It is much more to the point to observe that tlie Man ^^ 
about law in 1. 43. Cotgmve, in his French T>iction^fy^ ^ 
gives — * Be par Dieu soit, a [i. e. in] God's name he it. />ef, ' 

my means. De par le roy, by the king-'s appointment' ^ \ 

corruption of O. Fr. d^ part, on the part or side of; so that de 
means literally, * as for the king/ i. e. ' in the kind's name.' ; 

de par Bieu is, * in God's name.* See Burguy, Grammaire de | 

B'oil, ii. 359. The form dieux is a nominative, from the JL ^ 

thus exhibiting an exception to the almost universal law in Fj 
the substantives are formed from the accusative cases of Latin su] ^ 

as Jleur from florem, &c. Other exceptions may be found in soj 
names, as Charles, Jacques, from Carolus, Jacobus, and ^°^*'J; 1 

41. In the Morality entitled Everyman, in Hazlitt's Old t. , 

i. 137, is the Proverb— 'Yet promise is debt.' Mr. Hazut , 

considers that as the earliest instance of the phrase.— M.. 
Holdefayn, &c. ; gladly perform all "^y P^^o^^^^^ . ,_ ^S 
43. Man,., another =^ one . . - another. The Cambnage . 

— M. ' For whatever law a man imposes on others, he sn ^^^. 
consider as binding on himself.' This is obviously a g« 
pears from 1. 45. The expression referred to was P^^^^ ^^ 1 
An English proverb says—' They that make the laws mu 
them ;' a Spanish one—* El que ley establece, guardarla o ^^^ 
makes a law ought to keep it ; and a Latin one—* ^^r'^UQ v 
ipse tulisti/ abide by the law which you made yourself. J. ^ 
panded in the following passage from Claudian's Panegy^ 
consulship of Honorius, carm. viii., 1. 295 — 

•In commune iubes si quid censesne tenendum. 
Primus iussa subi, tunc obseruantior aequi 
Fit populus, nee ferre negat cum uident ipsi»^ 

Autorem parere si hi- ^ T'ku^^ ' 

45. Text, quotation from an author, precept, saying. 
/**/,i.e. such is what the expression implies 

47. But, This reading is given by Tyrwhitt ^"^T^. 'a1\ c i 
the Cambridge University Library and two other MSS. ^\ , 
MSS. read That; but this would require tlie word i^<»'* ^"^ 
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1^ 2j£s writings *** ^bere 
instead of Ha/fe, in 1. 49- Chaucer talks abour ^^^^^ iL H*' 
strain at a still earlier period, in his House 
Jupiter s eagle says to him : — 

* And natheles hast set thy ^^^ - ^ jg^ 
Although [that] in thy ^^^"^^^ Cities 
To make bookes, songes, ana 
In ryme, or elles in cadence. 
As thou best canst, in reverence ^^ ^^^ 
Of Love, and of his servaunts e*^ > 
Cf. Prol. 1. 74<5; Kn. Tale, 1. 602. , ,_:n^^ in metre. ^^ 

iny 
54. Ovid is mentioned for two reasons, because "^j"^ his own fro^ 



rroi. 1. 74Ui jxn. laic, 1. 002. viUed in nxc*-*— 

Ca« &«/ /wcKy on m«/r«, is but slightly sKua ju^ry v^''^' . g. 

*«ott/s here ; in the line above it is the ordinary » ^^ jj^any Ao 



stories, and because Chaucer himself borrowed se 
Ovid. mention oi- *, » it 

Made ofmencioun; we should now say— ^aa^^. \.^d after <«, ^'^'' 

55. £piVo/«, Epistles. Here the Latin ««''^f.*:f '^ the ^^«^'''**'^ tf^ 
is more usual in old EngUsh to quote Latin ^^^.^ Heroides, wm^ 
see note to 1. 93. The book referred to is ^^ 

contains twenty-one love-letters. See note to !• • 

56. What, why, on what account ? cf. Prologue, io4- .^^^,duction to 

57. 'The story of Ceyx and Alcyone is ^^f/f? '''preme of Chaucer, 
the poem which was for some time called Jo ia more prop^"J[ 
but which, in the MSS. Fairfax 16 and Bodl. 63», ^^j^^^cer took it 
entitled, "The Boke of the Duchesse." '— Tyrwhitt. ^ 

from Ovid's Metamorphoses, bk. xi. aa A for distinction. 

59. Thise is a monosyllable ; the final e is only addea ^^^ Legend oi 
61. n« s««/M /^g-^nrftf 0/ Ci//>d* ; better known now a xp^ologue to 

Good Women. Tyrwhitt says—' According to ^y^^^ nineteen ; a»^ 

Boccace), the number [of good wonaen] was to have be ^^^\on ; see 

perhaps the Legend itself affords some ground for 1^ ^^^^^ ^^jn^. 

1. 283, and Court of Love, 1. 108. But this ^^'^P^'" J^finished. . - • 

pleted, and the last story, of Hypennnestra, is seemmgiy ^^^^p^tra an^ 

In this passage the Man of Lawe omits two ^^'^\^*^' aerates eight 

Philomela, whose histories are in the Legend; and ue e ^^ ^^^^ -^ ^t 

others, of whom there are no histories in the Legena a ^^^ ^^^d 

present. Are we to suppose, that they have been 1^^* ' ^^^ . 3. Dido; 

contains the nine stories following ; ^.^^^TTJJne ' 7- ^^^^^"^^^^l 

4. HypsipyU and Medea; 5. Ltacretia; ^J'^'f^^^ 

«-Ws;,.^ypermne;tri. ^^e^'a^^a aSl^^^^^^^^ 
Illn^l^'"''''' out, all but tviro, f ^^ Aat in medieval ti^^'h^^^ 
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Vfn^gQl Adriane for Artadnt.ior example, is peculiar f o #n^ ^^ ^^^ 

meaning of the other names is is follows • Z^^cr^ss^ JLzzc ^^^ "^. 

TUhee, Thisbe of Babylon; Enee^ ^^neas; XHaT^ir^p, i>e/aj^^»^^ 
Hermione ; Adriane, Ariadne ; IsiphiUe, Hypsipyle ; ^ ^^^% .^^"^^ ' 
I-eander and Hero ; Eleyne, Helena ; Briocseidc^ Briscis (^^^^ * Jj^"^"^^ 
Ladomea, Laodamia ; Ypermistra, Hypermnestra ; ^U^s/e ^Ki^ ^^^ ^' 
Returning to the question of Chaucer's plan £ot bis I.^^^} ^ii<// 
'Women, we may easily conclude what his intention was^^^^J^^^^^- 
never carried out. He intended to write stories ^^^c^f^^^o^^^-^^^ 
women who were celebrated for being- martyrs of love, ^^^^^ ^i^^^^ 
the series by an additional story concerning: queen Alc^^. ^^ ^^'^oj^^ 
regarded as the best of all the good women. Now, thou^j^ ^^ ^^^^^'^ i 
expressly say who these women were, he has left us tivo list^^^ ^^<^ 
incomplete, m which he mentioiis some of them ; and by comy^"^^^^ 
these, and taking into consideration the stories vrhich he actually ^*^^*^4 
we can make out the whole intended series very nearly. One q_^^^^^ 
lists is the one given here ; the other is in a Ballad which is mtrocj,, ^^« 
into the Prologue to the Legend. The key to the incompleten^^^^^^ 
the present list, probably the later written of the two, is tha.t t:l^' 
poet chiefly mentions here such names as are fl^^o to ^ ^olu^^ ^ 
Ovid's Heroides; cf. 1. B$. Putting all the information together-, j^ .« 
sufficiently clear that Chaucer's intended scheme must have been ^^^y 
nearly as follows, the number of women (if we include Alcestis) t>^i^^ 
twenty. 

(i) Cleopatra; 
Medea; (6) Lucretia, 

Hypermnestra (unfinished); **,«' — "•"• v**y * Helen; r , ^: 

(13) Hermione; (14) Deianira ; (15) Laodamia; ^^^ .^ia (see\^^ 

Hero ; (18) Polyxena (see the Ballad) ; C19) either \^^^ ^j Fax^^eV 

Ballad), or Oenone (mentioned in Ovid, and in the Hous^ } . 

and (20) Alcestis. ^ ^ . ^ide to the 

Since the list of stories in Ovid's Heroides is the best ^ ue 

whole passage, it is here subjoined. ^ in Ovid • 

In this list, the numbers refer to the letters as numt^^ ^^ asterisk 

the italics shew the stories which Chaucer actually vr^oie » ^^ present 

points out such of the stories as he happens to mention .^^^ ^ ^^ 

enumeration; and the dagger points out tlie ladies tneii 

Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 

1. Penelope Ulixi.* t 

2. Phyllis Deniophoontt. * -f- 

3. Briseis Achilli.* 

4. Phaedra Hippolyto. 

5. Oenone Paridi. 
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6. Hypsipyle lasoni;* t 12, Medea lasoni,* 

7. Dido Aeneae,* -f 

8. Hennibne Orestae *. 

9. Deianira Herculi*. 

10. Ariadne Theseo,*'\' 

11. Canace Macareo*+ (expressly rejected)* 

13. Laodamia Protesilao.* + 

14. Hypermnestra Lynceo* f 

15. Sappho Fhaoni. 

16. Paris Hele;nae; 17, Helena Paridi.* + 
18. Leander Heroni; 19. Hero Leandro.*t 
20. Acontius Cydippae ; 21. Cydippe Acontio. 

Chaucer's method, I fear, was to plan more than he cared to finish. 
He did so with his Canterbury Tales, and again with his Treatise on 
the Astrolabe ; and he left the Squire's Tale half-told. According to 
his own account (Prologue to Legend of Good Women, 1. 481) ^^ ^^^^^ 
intended to write his Legend edl ai once, but only • yeer by yere.' Such 
proposals are dangerous, and commonly end in incompleteness. 10 
Tyrwhitt's question — 'are we to suppose that they have been losti* 
the most likely answer is, that they were never written. 

Chaucer alludes to Ovid's Epistles again in his House of Fame, bk. 1., 
where he mentions the stories of Phyllis. Briseis, Oenone (not mentioned 
here\ Hypsipyle, Medea, Deianira, Ariadne, and Dido ; the last being 
told at some length. Again, in the Book of the Duchesse, he alludes to 
Medea, Phillis, and Dido (11. 726-734) ; to Penelope and Lucretia 
(1. 1081) ; and to Helen (1. 331). As for the stories in the Leg^d 
which are not in Ovid's Heroides, we find that of Thisbe in Ovid s 
Metamorphoses, bk. iv; that of Philomela in the same. bk. vi; whilst 
those of Cleopatra and Lucretia are in Boccaccio's book De Claris 
Mulieribus, from which he imitated the title 'Legend of Good Women, 
and derived also the story of Zenobia, as told in the Monkes Tale. 

With regard to the title ' seintes legend of Cupyde,' which in modem 

English would be ' Cupid's Sainte' Legend,' or ' the Legend of Cupid s 

Saints,' Mr. Jephson remarks— * This name is one example of the way 

in which Chaucer entered into the spirit of the heathen pantheism, as 

a ^al fonn ^f religion. He considers these persons, who suffered for 

love, to have been saints and martyrs for Cupid, just as Peter and Paul 

^""^ Cyprian were martyrs for Christ.' .. .. ^ . v 

03- Gower also tells the story of Tarquin andLucrece, which he tooK, 

says Professor Morley (English Writers, ii. 131). from the Gesta Re 

manorum ^k- t ^Ja had it from Augustine's De Civitate Dei. 

■^''^'/awK e Babylonian ; elsewhere Chaucer has BaWome* 
^bylon, rii^i ^'^^ith Macedoine; Book of the Duchesse, 1. 1061. 
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, . p«t here for death ^ ^^^^. See V 

64. Svierd, swora , ^j^aucer s Legend ^^ o^ vVomen. 

i, Chaucer's Leg^^'W^s ber Q^en <i«ttti ^or^-* 



(wrongly) derives J^ ^£ pnyUi^ . Complai^^ '^f ^ig^cU Kmgbt, j *tg 
writes JUbert instea- jy^antre, q^^ compUi^j ^f Deianira. refet^^" , 

66. n« *'«':'«.^^ir» tl«^»li • ; so als6 that of ffernuonTtt^r^ *t» 
Ovid's letter W^ooeOrestae'; that ^{Adrian'" to tht: ..^^ 
letter «titled'Her»^ /s./'_*./ee. to the * Hypsipyle lasom. ''^^^ 
Theseo' ; and ^^'-^arr** *^»-nd ; of which f can find °° 'on-eQ. 

68. Bortjm. 3"*^ editor. jj ^fers to Ariadne, menticnt^'- ^ 

nation by a pr^^ expre^""^ is taken from Ariadne's letter to •>^ Jk^i 
?^0°itf s^Heroides. Ep- »' 59- Vrhere we fi^d . ^^t insuia cttjj^ /^^^ 

just ^^^^'q ^atus terrae cingit mare ; nauita nusquam. ^ i 

T^uUa per ambiguas puppis itura uias.' 

.*i,^-„t referrmg to Ovid at all, the allusion might easiljr k 

^'^N'^^rlv observing Chaucer's Legend of Ariadne, where t^^e i 

•^""des^iibed^s solitary and desolate. It is said to have been t^^ /«/' 

^T'Alceste. The story of Alcestis— * that turned was into ^ . 
7^' fetched by Chaucer in his Prologue to the Legend, ] ^^y^i 
^^^doubt he intended to include her amongst the Good WqqJ^^ ^ < 
ve^ queen of them all. ^» as 

Vs Canacee; not the Canace of the Squieres Tale, who^ r.^ 
/i^Jcribes as so kind and good as well as beautiful, but Ovid'^ r-^" 
r5L story is told by Gower, Confess. Amantis. book iii. But if -' 
\«istake to suppose that Chaucer intended to attach any V^ ^' 
%Zer in this passage; indeed the Man of Lawes Tale wi eerS' 
"j.ten before Gower's vereion of the same story, not after it. as Tv i 
rLpposed. The blame is directed against Ovid, whom, as I have sl!l 
t bad in tis mmd throughout this passage. ^^^^ 

80. V '*«^ ^ "^y* as far as lies m my power (to do as I pleased 
common expletive phrase, of no great force. ^ ^> 

QO Of as to, with regard to. ^^""^ accomplish it. 
^' Pierides; Tyrwhitt rightly says--' He rather means, I thmk 
daughters oi Pierus, that contended with the Muses, and were chai 
^to pies; Ovid, Metam. bk. v/ ,?f"* ^^V^P/^ssion is not wrong 
signifies-' i do not wish to be bkened to those wmld-be Muses, 



into pies; OM Metam. bk. v/ ,.^^^ ™/^P^^ssion is not wrong; 
signifies- i do not wish to be bkened to those umld-be Muses, t 
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xci..^* '*^"^^^'a3?r.7t^' >o« can do; „- c 
head;seeKnygM««.^^,...or; ^ early ^^^ ^^ ^hi^ con 

105. Ur . • •*'' * 

-*^- . . 1 is » trisy"*l>le. as in 1 observe that 

,08. Neightbor IS frequently, soundetj. "f ' f fclamest. 
middle of a word »f ^^yest th^„, he win .^f'^^' account for 
no. 'By «y^'^^^'sball.»'"'»i in the fit* (ij^^wtog coal;. 6^^, 
after, when ha b^^^^j^ their necessity.' ^ "" Sio"^""^ ^"^ 

hdps not &e n^y ^^^ tbee) ^^ ^^ th^^ ^^ ^ . Tyrwiif. 

114. 'It abetter ^^ ^ ^^^^^ .^ ^^^ t^omalnt af the Ro,^ \ 
•This saying of Sol^^ '^f* P*^«vres estre.- Xt the qnot^tfo^ ^ 
-Maeux vault mo jes„^^ ^^^ of Sir^ch^^ Ecflhis. yd. ,5** 

'^rf^;:i„^t*.-^'^*"'-'*^^ve:yneiehbt^.^enthrnext4^ 

lotetol. loS- .^^^^foTf. ^ IT - ^ . 
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mali . ' wliere the A. V . "- iHe afflicted.- ^ 

1 1 Tlhe reading 'o naakes the line harsh, as the final ^ in (ro»^ 

eUsion ^« '*«' /^***** ^** P^*'^** '^^^ that condition. ^, 

1 30' Cf. Prov. xiv. 20— 'the poor is hated even of his n^j 
and Prov- xix. 7—* all the brethren of the poor do hate him; k^^boi 
more do lis Mends go far from him ! ' So too Ovid, Trist. i. *^V ^ 
•Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, ^' 5-^ 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.* 
Chaucer has the same thought again in his Tale of Melibeu^ 
Group B. 2749)— 'and if thy fortune change, that thou ^^ ^^'* 
farewel frendship and felaweshipl' See also note to 1. a ^^ P< 

1 23. As in this cas, as relates to this condition or lot^^'. 
Chaucer, cos often means chance, hap, ^ lif^ - 

124. Ambes as, double aces, two aces, in throwing dice a 

French for bofk, from Lat. ambo. The line in the Monkes T i ^^ ^^ 

sy5 fortune hath turned into as' (B. 385i)~helps us out he ^'^^ 

measure, as it proves that a six was reckoned as a good throw K ? ^^"^ 

as a bad one. * So in Shakespeare, Mids. Nt. Dream, v. i .[ ^^ *^' 

less than an ace explained as equivalent to nothing, ' j^ the next V ^°^ 

cink means a six and a five, which was often a winning throw ^u^ 

allusion is probably, however, not to the mere attempt as to wV t^ 

two players could throw the highest, but to the parti^j^ g^Z^txA^ 

y^azard, m which the word chance (here used) has a spfcS '^"'^ 

'^^Th^Xe^^'^P^^*- "' ''dV Supplemental voW to't^e 
English Cyclopaedia, ^iy. Arts and Sciences. The whole descrijt^^ 
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C n/to th • ^?* '' °^^y ^"ffi^e to say here that, when the caster 
sevenilht ''• ^" ^"'^^ « ^^> or names one of the numbers five, six, 
eiC sevi' "^^ ?^^^'- -^^st often, he calls seven. If he then throws 
(Chauce'rjA '^^r (Chaucer's «s cink^, he wins; i^ l^^^j^-^^ ^^.^ 
^oses If h??r "'^^^ ^^"^«-ace (two and one), or double sixes he 
^^ster's chanc. T.' '^°^« other number, that number is called th 
turns up rr;r^ ^^ &°^^ ^^^ playing till either the mam or the chan 
«ome Tther " '^\fi'^^ ^^^^ ^^ loses, in the second, he wins. If he calk 
^^^'■ed; but r'^n''' ^^^ ^i^ning and losing throws are somewhat 

Similarlv in ^i ^*^» ^he double ace is a losing throw. 
^^«ie (Groun n^^^ I'ardoneres Tale, where haxard is mentroned by 
^^"q and treye ' j ^^'^' "^^ have—* Seuen is my chaunce, and thyn is 

*^^- S^Tr'" ^"^^^ of Fools, printed in Queen Elizabeth's Academy, 
. Whn 1* ^^^ ^°^^ ^s deicribed— 
With ^^"'^ce gothe nether yn synJse or syse; 
^^^ in a baJJo^ ^^^^^ ^*^ encressithe hys dispence.' 
iave^ ^'^^^ printed in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 34©, back, we 

'So wel fortuned is their chaunce 
W K ^ ^^^ *° tume£n] vppe-so-doune, 
pr. Morns nr.4. , *'*^ ^''^ ««<?*^ they can auaunce.* 
^Ws. ii. ,,3^ ^^at the phi-ase -aums ace' occurs in Hazlitfs 0. E. 

126. Atcr^ editorial remark— 'not mentioned elsewhere ' (!) 

^omes. Xii olT'^f^^* ^^^^ at Christmas, when the severest weather 
^^an it cj oen tiaiGs, severe cold must have tried the poor even more 

•^nd So fo *L ^ ^^. "^ may • amonge wilde bestes, 
"^^^ muc}J ^^^I somer lastej> • heore solace dure}); . 

vn,^„ ^ ^yrthe amonge riche men is * hat han meoble [property] 
Ac b^^ ^^ heele ihealtk-]. 

And ^af^'^ aboute myd-somere • bredlees ])ei soupe, 
•A-ftirst ^!i ^^^^e*" ^^^ hem wors • for wet-shood J>ei gangen, 
^f Me a-iyn^red ^Atkirst and akungered] -and foule rebuked 

H^orlde-riclie men • J>at reuthe hit is to huyre [hear of it]' 
I27. Sel '^i^rs Plowman, C. xvii. 10; B. xiv. 158. 

P^^ase *v ^* ^arch tlar-ough; much like the word compass in the 

128. Th ^^'^P^ss s^^ ^"^ ^^^^ ^« Matth. xxiii. 15. 
^^^ch ajS^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^s£aat, i.e. the estate. This coalescence oi the 
begfas ^^^"bstantive is common in Chaucer, when the substantive 
120 r^ a vowel ; cr. ihoccident, 1. 3864; /Aor/>«/, 1. 3871. 
1 ,0 'nT'"^"' fathers, c^x^^mators ; by bringing tidings from afar. 
to pui T^^H strife. JVTe J-chants, being great traveUers, were expected 

^^^ "P good StOTl€^S^ 



MAN-OF-LA W E]Srz>-^ 



131. D«oZa/, destitute. The E. E. word ig T€^sr£ - 'wee*. 
J)eawes; destitute of aU good virtues ; O. Elng-. Homiliesr^ 

p. 285.— M. ^^•s^^jt- ^^ 

132. Nert, for ne were, i.e. were it not. Goo^ £s many ^- Jl^^^^^a 
year ago, long since. ^o* ^^^ 

MAN-OF-LAW END-LINK ; OR SHIPATAIV'S pfc, 

1 165. The host refers to the Man of Lawes Tale, wfi/c^ ^^^^:h:. 
told, and uses the expression * thrifty tale ' witli re/ereijc^ ^^/ust ^ 
expression above, 1. 46. Most MSS. separate this cnd-Uf^r ^° ^Ae s^^ 
the Tale, but MS. HI. and MS. Arch. Seld. B. 14 have jc /^"^^^^^ ^i-^ 
place. For the nones, for the nonce, for the occasion ; see X)r ^^ ^^^ 
note to Chaucer's Prologue, 1. 379. It may be added that the A s^^^*** 

( = once) is an adverb with a genitive case-ending' ; and, being an. art " *^' 
becomes indeclinable, and can accordingly be used as a da//ve cas© ^^ 
the preposition /or, which properly governs the dative. ^-^ 

1 166. The Host here turns to the Parson (see Prol. 1. 477)f and acij^^ 
him to tell a tale, according to the agreement 

1 167. yore, formerly, already. The phrase of yore is later. 

1 169. Can moche good, know (or are acquainted with) much g-o^ 
i.e. with many good things. Cf. 1. 47- 

1 1 70. Benedicite, bless ye ; i.e. bless ye the Lord ; the first wo,.^ 
the Song of the Three Children, and a more suitable exclamauoix ^j, 
most of those in common use at the time. In the Knightes ^^^^^ 
where Theseus \spondeHng over the strange event he had 3^ ^ ^^^^ s 
the word is pronounced in full, as five syllables. ^^^^^^' Tales 
Drononnced nc h«^i> ««, « ,v,at-^ trisvllable. So also iii ^^^^ '.-l. * 



iKte, ana reduced to two sylAaoies oniy. v^i. nuuc \.kj *. '7- ^ ^ p^^ 

1 1 71. Man; dat. case after eyleth. Swearing is alluded ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
lent vice amongst Englishmen in Robert of Brunne, in the * 

of Chaucer, and elsewhere. — M. «» That 

1 1 72. Olankyn,&c.; 'O Johnny, you are there, are yo^^^^^ j 
* so it is you whom I hear, is it, Mr. Johnny ? ' A derisvve ^^^^^^ . 
It was common to call a priest. Sir John, by way of tnil^^ ^^^ ^ 
Monkes Prol. (B. 3 119), and Nonne Prestes Prol. (^B. 4000)' ^^^ ^ 
carries the derision a little fnrtlier by using tlie dinain^^^^® 

note to 1. 4000. . . 2 fell, 

"7.^ A loiier, a term of reproach, equivalent to a ^J" deferring 
Tyrwhitt aptJy cites a passage from * ^^^tise of tlie period' t 
the Harleian Catalogue, no. 1666 :— 'Now in Engelond ^^ ^ ^ 
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protectionn ayens persecutioun, if a man is customable to swere nedeles 
and fals and unavised, by the bones, naiJes, and sides, and other ^^^^ 
bres of Christ. And to absteyne fro othes nedeles and unlefuU and 
repreve sinne by way of charite, is mater and cause now. why Prelates 
and sum Lordes sclaundren men, and clepen hem Lollardes, Eretikes/ ^c. 
The reader will not clearly understand this word till he distinguishes 
between the Latin lollarduz and the English Idler, two words of different 
on^n which were purposely confounded in the time of Wyclif. The 
Latm Lollardus had been in use before Wyclif. Ducange quotes from 
Johannes Hocsemius, who says, under the date 1309— 'E^dem anno 
quidam hypocritae gyrovagi, qui Ullardi, sive Deum laudantes, voca- 
bantur. per Hamioniam et Brabantiam quasdam mulieres nobiles dece- 
permit He adds that Trithemius says in his Chronicle, under the y^ 
'^\?~T^*^ appellatos a Guaitero Lolhard. Germano quodam.' Kihan, 
m his Dictionary of Old Dutch, says -^* Lollaerd, mussitator. mussita- 
bundus ; i.e. a mumbler of prayers. This apparently gives two etymo- 
logies for Lollardus; but they are really only one, the use of the word as 
a surname being due to its previous use as a nickname. Being thus 
already m use as a term of reproach, it was applied to the followers of 
7jr^:.V y^.^'^"* ^^^'^ Thomas Walsingham, who says, under the 
year 1377— Hi uocabantur a uulgo Lollardi, incedentes nudis pedibns J 
and agam-^Lollardi sequaces Joamiis Wiclif.' But the Old English 
toiler (from the verb to loli) meant simply a lounger, an idle vagabond, 
as IS abundantly clear from a notable passage in Piers the Plowman, 
C-text (ed. Skeat) X. 188-218; where William tells us plainly— 
Now kyndehche. by crist • bej> suche callyd lolleres, 
AS by enghsch of oure eldres • of olde menne techynge. 
He that lollep is lame • oJ?er his leg out of ioynte.' &c. 
-nere were already two words confused, but this was not all. By a 
oaa pun, the Latin lolium, tares, was connected with Lollard, so that we 
««d m Political Poems, i. 232. the following- 

i^oUardi sunt zizania, 
Spinae, uepres, ac lollia, 
rp, . Quae uastant hortum uineae.* 

J^nis obviously led to allusions to the Parable of the Tares, and fully 
TeDh"*^^^ ^or the punning allusion to cockle, ie. tares, in 1. 1183. Mr. 
but t}^^ ?^serves that lolium is used in the Vulgate Version, Matt. xiii. ^S*. 
ta C ^? ^ ^ mistake, as the word there used is zizania. Gower, Prol 
°^'- Amant. (ed. Pauli, i. 15), speaks of— 

* This newe secte of lollardie, 
jLjso i t: And also many an heresie.* 

"^ "^ t>ook V. (ed. Pauli, ii. 187)— 

* Be war that thou be nought oppressed 
With anticristes lollardie,^ &c. 






THE prioress's ^^OiOG^cr^. - 

See Mosheim, Ecd. Hist. iii. 355-358; Worcis^«iroi-tli's -Ec(v>fc, 
i. 33i> note. ^>^ 

1180. ' He shall not give us any commentaTy on a S^sp^ ^ >^. 

is to comment upon, with occasional free introciuct/o/,^) ^ ^"^-V 
matter; the ^os/>c/ is the text, or portion of the Gos^pel cozj^ ^^ 2^ 

1 181. 'We aU agree in the one great fundamental m$^ ^^ ^^^7c 
by which he insinuates—* and let that suffice ; w^e wauf w ^^^ ^^'^^izjo 
subtilties discussed here.' ^ f^ ^^ ^itj 

1 183. -SIfrmgren. scatter, sprink-le. The pt. t. is spr^nc^ ^^^o& 

the pp. spreynd occurs at p. 15, 1. 1830. — JVf. Gower, q ^^ ■S'^^^, 
bk. V. (ed. Pauli, ii. 190), speaks of lollardt'e ^^^ ^^22r 

'Which now is come for to dwelle. 
To sowe cockel with the come.' 

1185. Body, i.e. self. Cf. /yf=a person, in P. Pi. B. iii. 2g2.~^j^ 

1186. See 1. 3984 below, which suggests that there is a pi^y * 
words here. The Shipman is going to make the belZs upon his j^ ^ 
ring loud enough to wake them all ; or othei-wise, he is going to rixi^ 
merry a peal, that he will rouse them as a church-bell rouses a sle^j 
The reader can interpret it as he pleases. 

1 1 89. I do not know that Tyrwhitt had any authority for readii^^ 
phisike here ; but it recommends itself to one's common sense at ox 
as nothing can be made of the readings in the MSS. 



NOTES TO THE PRIORESS'S PROLOGUB. 

1625. Corptts dominus; of course for corpus domini, the A^ 
But it is unnecessary to correct the Host's Latin. 

1626. 'Now long mayest thou sail along the coast!' ^^^ ^^^ 

1627. Marineer, Fr. marinier ; we now use the ending -«r » ^^ ^^ ^ 
words of French origin shew their lateness by the ^^^^ggpeare, 
syllable, as engineer,— yf. The Fr. pionnier is pioner in ShaK 

is now pioneer. . ears I' 

1628. • God give this monk a thousand cart-loads 0^^°. J A las 
alludes to a deceitful monk described in the Shipman's Taj '.^^^ y^^ 
a very heavy load. In a statute of 31 Edw. I, & weight \^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 
14 stone; 2 weights of wool are to make a sack; and ^*^^^ the < 
This makes a last of wool to be 33^ stone, or 42 c\vt. ^ ^^ 
tionaries shew that the weight was very variable, accoTO |^^ ^^ 
substance weighed. The word means simply a heavy ^^ j^^^ . 
A.S. A/^./, a burden, connected with hlada» to load; so t^^^ 
load are very much the same. Laste, in the sense of ^^^^ 
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use 



.IS in Richard the Redeles, ed. Skeat iv. 74. Q!'^^ j^ ^^^^,011 
;Usli equivalent of the Dutch Irivaad, bad, a word in ve^/" the 

... ; cf. Cant. Tales, 1. 4355- "^ ?*-.E- >5 ^ ""^^"^ ^l Jad may 
devil ; P. PI. B. xiv. 189. The omission of the word ©/"before q 
be illustrated by the expression ' four score years,' i.e. 0/ years- ^^, 

1630. *The monk put an ape in the man's hood, and in his wi ^ ^f 
"We should now say, he made him look like an ape. The con ^^^^ 
the hood would be, properly, the man's head and face ; but P^*^ ^^y of 
seemed to see peeping from it an ape rather than a man. It is a ^ 

saying that he made a dupe of him. In the Milleres Tale (1- ^^^\ ^n 
Tyrwhitt), a girl is said to have made her lover an ape, i.e. a ^^^Igi. 
expression which recurs in the Chanones Yemannes Tale, 1- \ j^ 
Spenser probably borrowed the expression from this veiy passag 
occurs in his Faerie Queene, iii. 9. 31 : 

*Thus was the ape 
By their faire handling put into Malheceoes cape,* 
1632. 'Never entertain monks any more.' 
1637. See the description of the Prioress m the Prologue. 



NOTES TO THE PRIORESS'S TALE. 

X643. Cf, Ps. viii. 1-3. The Vulgate version has-' Domine "^^^J^ 
roster, quam admirabile est nomen tuum m uniuersa terral Q«^^"^^^. 
eieuata est magnificentia tua super caelos 1 Ex ore infantilis ^^ ^^"^^ 
aum perfecisti laudem,' &c. 

Uk^' ^ T T^^' ^""^ ^°^ *^' ^^ ^ave ability to do. , . .^:tv 

SeeS/; ^f '^^''^ ^"y*^^ *^^ t°^^^ of Mark's perpetual virgmity. 

^6,1 f^?^^'T*u^* ^"°^^ ^° Ro^k. Church of our Fathers, m. 24^ 
fcoui,!^- ^Tk^^^ ^^"^^^ '' ^°'^°"'-' ^^' '^^^t after her SoO. ^^ ^°°' 

I(J J' ^i^ ™^ ^^^P ^^'^ P^'Ofi^) of souls.' .^rf 

^^^ '1'^;.'^^^ ^-^ ^'^ «^ *- ^^- Virgin, ^t^- ^' "^^ 

^Mcyyses. that saw the bosh of flambis rede 

tL^ aS^ ,t Tl "'^-^"T ^d maidenhede ; ^,. 
^e 1£o7Jk1^'^;.T T^^^^ t^ere can descetvdtel 



So also 



K«d been ^onl'^^'^''^^ ">** M°y^ weeudLe^ 



^^iSlif'aS^!^*" "^"^'-''^ Hy^ Ux W^rton. Hist. ^- ^'^ 



ed. 



THE PRIOI^JSSS^S 

1659. 'That, through thy humility, didst cira^i?ir <f own /^ 

the Spirit that alighted in thee.* ^^^ 

1660. Thalyghte'^thee alyghte^ tlie two words lyeing ^ 
Such agglutinatioa is more common when tiie de/l ai-t <x^^ 
the word to; cf. TexpouTiden in 1. 1 7 16.; ^^^ ^t 

1661. Lyghte may mean either (i) cheered, Hs^ten^^ ^ 0/ 
laminated. Tyrwhitt and Richardson both talce the /a^^ * 

the following passage, in which hertes occurs^ maUes tK ^^ p-J^ ^^^ 
more probable : — ^ ^o^t^^ 

•But natheles, it was so fair a syghte 
That it made alle her kertes for to lyg'^te.^ 

S<i- Ta. ; ^ 
1664. Partly imitated from Dante, Paradiso, xxxiH' 16^ ' '^^^- 
'Jja. tua benignitk non pur soccorre 
A chi dimanda, ma molte fiate 
Liberamente al dimandar precorrew 
In te misericordia, in te pietate. 
In te magnificenza, in te s*adana 
Quantunque in'creatura h di bontate. 
1668. Goost bi/om, goest before, dost anticipate. Qf, by. The eig-j 
stanza of the Seconde Nonnes Tale closely resembles U. 1664-70- 

1677. Gydeik, guide ye. The plural number is used, as a '^ei» 
respect, in addressing superiors. By a careful analysis of the ^5*^* *' 
and^tf in the Romance of William of Paleme, I deduced the *° '^ 
results, which are genemUy true in Old English. * Thou is ^^^^^f^ 
of a lord to a servant, of an equal to an equal, and exp ^^-^^^ 
companionship, love, permission, defiance, scorn, threatening^^^ ^^^^ 
is the language of a servant to a lord, and of a compUment, ^^^^^^ 
expresses honour, submission, or entreaty. Thou is used '^^grbs, 5 
verbs, and the possessive pronoun thine : but ye requires plu^^ ^^ 

the possessive your.* Pref. to Will, of Paleme, ed. Skeat, P* 

Abbott's Shakespearian Gramnaar, sect. 331. 

For a general account of this Xale, see the Preface. ^^j^^ 

1678. Asie, Asia; probably used, as Tyrwhitt suggests, i» ^ 

Asia Minor, as in the Acts of the Apostles. ^ ^^ 

1679. -4 lewerye, a Jewry, i.e. a Jews* quarter. In many ^°^ ,j,^ 
was formerly a Jews' quarter, distinguished by a special »at» * ^^^^ 
is stm an Old Jewry in London. In John vii. i the vrord ^^^ 
equivalent to Judea, as also in other passages in the ^^^' 
Shakesp. Rich. II, ii. i. 55. Chaucer (.House of Fame, iJi- ^^^ 
Josephus— 

'And he bar on his shulders hye 
The iame up of M^ J^erygJ' 



^^x> 
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Thackeray used the ^ord -with an odd effect in his BaHaa 

"White Squall.* See also note to 1. 1 749- , In the 

i6%i.Vilanye. So the six MSS.; HI hns felonye, ^ongiy^ 
margin of the EUesmere MS. is written • turpe lucrum, i.e. ^^ 
which is evidently the sense intended by lucre of ^^"^f*^^ See 
for villanous lucre or Jilthy lucre, by poetical freedom of aic 
Chaucer's use of vilanye in the Prologue, 1. 70 and 1. 726. ^^^^ 

1684. Free, unobstructed. People could ride and walk ^^^^^^^ 
being no barriers against horses, and no termination in a cm/ • .^ 

1687. Children an keep, a heap or great number of f'^^^^'j^p^ sec 
omitted before children as it is before quadyere in 1. I02«. r oi: 
Prologue, 1. 575. . . j^s 

1689. i»fa«^r rfoc/rm*, kind of learning, i.e. reading and ^^^f^^'^^ 
explained below. Here again o/is omitted, as is usual m M.^- ^^^ . 
word maner; as— 'In another maner name,' Rob. of «^^^7 ' ^^ 
p. 147; 'with somme manere crafte,' P. Plowm. B. v. aS » .^ ^ 

wight,' Ch. Prol. 71 ; &c. See Matener, EngUsche ^^^^^^^^ ^f 
313. Men v^ed, people used ; equivalent to was used. JNOie ^^ ^ ^ 
men in the same sense as the French o«, or German man, ^^^ ^^ 

excellent instance, as the poet does not refer to men at ^^^^^^^^ 
children. Moreover, men (spelt me in note to 1. 1^02) is an a 
form of the sing, man, and not the usual plural. -^^^ a 

1693. C/^^«o«. not •a young clerk' merely, as '^y^^^^J j^^csoig^ 
happily chosen word implying that he was a chorister as well, 
gives—' Clergonus, junior clericus, vel puer choralis ; jeune c .^^ 
clerc ou enfant de choeur;* see iW^Tigne's edition. And Cotg ^^ ^^^^ 
• Clergeon, a singing man, or Quirester in a Queer [choirj. 
therefore ' a chorister-boy.' ^ ^ . ^f^ch 

1694. r^a/, as for whom. A. Ix)ndon street-boy would say 

he was used to go to school.' IVtai , . . his^whosB, ^ yj 

1695. Wher as, where that, wliere. So in Shakespeare, ^ I\'^^j^ 
i. 2. 58; Spenser. F. Q. L 4. 38. See Abbott's Shakesp. ^^^.^ 
sect. 135. Thymage, the image ; alluding to an image ot tn 
placed by the wayside, as is so commonly seen on the contmem. ^^^ 

1698. Ave Marie; so in Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 35- The wo ^ ^^^^^^^^ 
•Aue Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum ; l»enedicta tu m m 
«f benedictus fructus uentris tni. Amen.' See the ^nghsh vci^ ^^^ 
%>eciiueDS of Early English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 106. ^^^^^j^ 
"P from X>iike i. 38 and i. 43. Sometimes the word Jes^ ^^ Maria, 
f ^^^^ 'i^/, and. at a later period, an additional clause—' ^*^^ ostrac 
^^ter i;>ei ora pro nobis peccatoribus, nunc et in hora mortis 
''^^eij.. See Rock, Church of" our Fathers, iii. 315 ; and in. ^.J^ a 
'^oi • Kor a good child ^iv^ill always learn quickly.' This 



et a Bill'* "^^^^ impus, 
„e damMffl"' lici's, 

in aEtemU *"%ise««- , ^tswit ot ^li^ 

t^ccawrui", g«ndcd to ™ " ;.; p. i«i,- 
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Surgere qui curat, populo: Tu quae genuisU 
Natura mirante, tuum sanctum Genitorem, 
Uirgo prius ac posterius, Gabrielis ab ore^ 
Sumens illud "AueT peccatorum miserere.* 
In the Myrour of Our Lady, ed. Blunt, p. 174. an English t^°^' , 
of the latter anthem is given, with the heading: • Alnaa redemptons ma ^ 
And this anthem seems intended; compare the expression 
whan we deye ' with the Lat. succurre cadenii. ^^ 

1709. AnHph6ner, anthem-book. 'The Antiphoner, or ^^ySS*'' • 
always a large codex, having in it not merely the words, but ^^^^. 
and the tones, for all the invitatories. the hymns, ^^P^^^^lJ^^^\^^ 
collects, and little chapters, besides whatever else belonged to 
solemn chanting of masses and lauds, as well as the smaller canom 



hours '; Rock, Church of our Fathers, v. 3, pt. 2, p. 313. 

1 710. Ner and ner, nearer and nearer. The phrase come n^ 
ruor (=come nearer and nearer) occurs in King Alisaunder, m we 



Metrical Romances, 1. 599. ,-j 

1713. Was to s€ye, was to mean, meant. To seye is the geronaai 
or dative infinitive; see Morris, Hist. Outlines of English Acadence, 
sect. 390. 

1716- Texpounden, to expound. So also talUge ^to allege, lOi. Ta. 

2143; iathenes^io Athens, id. 1. 165 ; tespye^to espy, Nonne Pr. la., 

1. 467. See note to 1. 1733. . 

1736. Can but smal, know but little. Cf. 'the compiler is sniai 

learned'; Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, i. 10.— M. Cf. <:o«rfe«knew, m 

^' '735. 

'733. To honoure: this must be read tonoure, like texpounden m 
i. 1716. 

^739' To seoJeward; cf. From Bordeaux ward in the Prologue, 
^- 397.— M. . 

^749' The feeling ag:ainst Jews seems to have been very bitter, anri 
there are numerous illustrations of this. In Gower*s Conf. Amant. bk. 
^ (ed. PaiUi, iii. 194), a Jew is represented as saying — 
•I am a Jewe, and by my lawe 
J shal to no man be felawe 
To kepe him trouth in word ne dede.* 
^ Piers the Plowman, B. xviii. 104, Faith reproves the Jews, and says 
to them— 

*5e cherles, and jo^wxe children ' chieue [thrive] shal je neure, 
^e haue lordship in lond • ne no londe tylye [till] 
But al bareyne l>e " & vsurye vsen, 
Which is lyf j«t oi?vre lorde * in alle lawes acurseth.* 
See also P. PL. C. v. xp4- Usury wars forbidden by the canon law, and 
ttose who practised it, chiefly Jews and Lombards, were held to be 
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' HusbanJry» 

Alliterative Poems, ed. Morris, A. 97© ; and in 'P^Jl^^''l^iih:^mt^<'^^^ 
ed. Lodge, iii. 404. Dr. Morris says it was ^ 
originaUy peculiar to the Northern dialect. ^^^ j^. js the V^ 

1805. Coomen; so in E. Hn. ; comen in Pt. <-?• t^j-al is very 

tense = came. The spelling comen for the p^sf te ^. j^^.^ Thus, 
common in Early English, and we even find ^^^^rl^^ieth in 1. ^^'^ ^ 
in 1. /807, the Petworth MS. has * He come.* But tie 
a present tense. • ^^^ -. highest, as 

1814. Nexte, nighest/as in Kn. Ta. BS^. ^^u^ hole is »^*^'' ^•^' 
in the Old Eng. proverb—' When bale is hext, then 
• when woe is highest, help is nighest.' ^y . lefernDg 

1817. Newe Rachel, second Rachel, as we should now / > 
to Matt. ii. 18. . g^ didehem 

1819. Doo/A for to sterue, causes to die. So also in. ^ * ^^^^ 
cfraw<? = caused them to be drawn. And cf. leet ^y^^ y^, ' • soil q^^ ^^"^ 

1832. E^dently a proverb ; perhaps from the French /to ^^^^ ^j^^ 

y />««stf. In Old French we commonly find the spelling no , 
verb honnir, to contemn, put to shame. ^The bier, if ^^ 

1826. The body occupied the place of honour. , _^«n and not 
deceased bad been a clerk, went into the chancel ; if *J*^^^ church- 
of high degree, the bearers set it down in the nave, hard by tn ^^ 
door ;' Rock, Ch. of our Fathers, ii. 472. He cites the Sarum i^ 

fol. c. , ^^y 

1827. The abbot; pronounced thabbbt, Couent. co^^^"* ^ ^^J^^^cfded. 
the monks who composed the body over which the abbot P*^ 
So ,n Shakespeare. Hen. VIII, iv. 3. 18— 'where the reverend abw>^ 
With all his covmt, honourably received him.' The form covent is v^ 



„ wy^v^i^t^ iiuiiuuraoiy receivea 

drench, still preserved in Covent Garden, 
iSss, Hahe; tvFo MSS. consulted by 
gioss. caug'ht from the line above. Other examples 



_/. . -o— *'«"* "ic iiiic aoove. utner examples ^^* "'"•'- - . ^ j- 
a,m " o °^'='"'- ' ^^"^ *"'«■ J-e o godes nome ' = I conjure thee in God s 
aZ 'fh?'' *^»*e'«t=. ed. Cockayne, p. 17- Again, in Joseph ol 



' X ~-.,— *»* ^vcF/vc u-araeTJ, . mere 

i»35. Hahe; tvFo MSS. consulted by Tyrwhitt read conjurers, m 
Sloss, caught from the line above. Other examples of halse in t^e^^^^ 
ot conjure occur. • Ich haUi be 

J^?'^'- ?f- Marherete. ed. C 

^rimathie, ed. Skeat. 1. 400- 

' ^AjcA cJ 7' ^^^^° ^^ ^^^5e trinite • I Aa/s^ J>e to telle * — • 
iS^8 7^ '"esem bles the present passag^e. 
iS^Q ' •A^^ semin^e^ i.e. as it appears to me. 

j^^, ' lir^^* 'Q t/ie ordinary course of nature.' - 

^^<l^irGinZc ^^^^' desires. So in Matt. ix. 13, I will have mercy V 

18^8 In fj^' ^fc- ^A.coi/ tf«\a>; Vulgate, misericordiam uolo. Cf I- 4> 

^^e pause in 7,^ -^/i^sxnere MS. (which has the metrical pauses marked) 

^^'•e, havia ^^ iiric ^^ marked after /yy. The word sAo/rfi? is dissyllabic 

^o»/ /o. A ^ore than the usual emphasis ; it has the sense of was 
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Hen. iii., so tliat you mighte veiye well haue sayed, that "the same 

childe of eighte yeres olde was the same huf^he of Lincolne ; ^^^^. 

name there were twoe, viz. thys younger Seinte Hughe, and bemte 

Hughe bishoppe of Lincohie, which dyed in the yere 1200, long belore 

this little seinte hughe. And to prove that this childe of eighte yeres 

olde and that yonge hughe of Lincolne were but one ; I will sett downe 

two auctoryties out of Mathewe Paris and Walsingfhame, whereof tne 

fyrste wryteth, that in the yere of Christe 1255, being the 39 of Hairy 

the 3, a childe called Hughe was sleyne by the Jewes at Lyncolne, 

whose lamentable historye he delyvereth at large ; and further, in ttie 

yere 1256, being 40 Hen. 3, he sayeth, Dimissi sunt quieti 24 Judei 

Turn London., qui ibidem infames tenebantur compediti pro crucifinone 

sancti Hugonis Lincolniae : All which Thomas Walsingham, m 

Hypodigma Neustriae, confirmeth ; sayinge, Ao. 1 255. Puer quidam 

Christianus, nomine Hugo, k Judeis captus, in opprobrium P"^^^^ 

nominis crudeliter est crucifixus.' There are several ballads in Frencn 

and English, on the subject of Hugh of Lincoln, which were collected 

by M. F. Michel, and published at Paris in 1834, with the tiUe- 

'Hugues de Lincoln, Recueil de Ballades Anglo-Normandes et Ecos- 

soises relatives au Meurtre de cet Enfant." The day of St. Hugh, 

bishop of Lincoln, is Aug. 27; that of St. Hugh, boy and martyr, is 

June 29. See also Brand's Pop. Antiq. ed. Ellis, i. 431. 

1875. mVA, by. See^numerous examples in Matzner, Engl. Gram. 
ii. 1. 419, amongst which we may especially notice — 'Stolne is he with 
lues '; Towneley Mysteries, p. 290. 



NOTES TO THE PRIORESS ENDLINK. 

1881. Miracle, pronounced miracV, Tyrwhitt omits fl/, and turns the 
word into mirdcle^ unnecessarily. 

J883. Soste is so often an evident dissyllable (see 1. 1897), that there 
is no need to insert to after it, as in Tyrwhitt. 
^^^?i' What man artoiv, -what sort of a man art thou? 
1886. Woldest fynde^ wouldst like to find. We learn from this 
passage, says Tyrwhitt, that Chaucer * was used to look much upon the 
ground; that he was of a corpulent habit; and reserved in Yas be- 
haviour.' Vet we cannot "be quite sure that the poet is serious. 
1889. War you, mind yourselves, i.e. make way. 
^890. As wel as I; sa.i<i ironically. Chaucer is as corpulent as tie 
tost himself. See note to 1. 1886 above. 
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Sec. ; see also Amis and Amiloun, and Sir Amadas in Rebel's Mema 
Romances; and Lybeaus Dlsconus. The King ^^ '^^^^ ^-..^j^ 
Florence, Emare, The Erie of Tolous, and Horn Childe in Wis 
collection. To point out Chaucer's sly imitations ^^ ^°^^*^ 
would be along task ; the reader would gain the best i^^^* °; ^^^ 
ner by reading any one of these old ballads. To give a few lU^sW" ^ 
is all that can be attempted here. It is remarkable that we M 
Weber a ballad called * The Hunting of the Hare/ which is a pu 
burlesque, like Chaucer's, but a little broader in tone and more o 
viously comic. i i of 

1902. Listeth, lordes, hearken, sirs. This is the usual style 
beginning. For example, Sir Bevis begins — 

*LordyngeSf lystenyth, grete and smale ; 
and Sir Degar^ begins — 

* Lystenyth, lordynges, gente and fre, 
Y wylle yow telle of syr Degare.' ^ . 

Warton well remarks—* This address to the lordings, requesting rn 
silence and attention, is a manifest indication that these ancient piece 
were originally sung to the harp, or recited before grand assembUe;., 
upon solemn occasions * ; Obs. on F. Queene, p. 248. 

1904. Solas, mirth. See Prol. 1. 798. ' This word is often used i 
describing the festivities of elder days. " She and her ladyes called w 
their minstrells, and solaced themselves with the disports of daunang . 
Leland. CoUectanea, v. 35a. So in the Romance of Ywaine ana 
Gawin— 

"Full grete and gay was the assemble 
Of lordes and ladies of that cuntre. 
And als of knyghtes war and wyse. 
And damisels of mykel pryse ; 
Ilkane with other made grete gamen 
And grete solace, &c." ' (1. 19, ed. Ritson.) 

Todd's lUust. of Chaucer, p. 378- 
1905. Genf, gentle, gallant. Often applied to ladies, in the sense oi 
pretty. The first stanzas in Sir Isumbras and Sir Eglamour are mucn 
^ the same strain as this stanza. , , 

J910. Papering-. * Peppering, or Poppeling, was the name of a pansQ 
^ the Marches of Calais. Our famous antiquary Leland was once 
rector of it. See Tanner, Bib. Brit, in v. i>/a«rf.'— Tyrwhitt. Heic 
Oalais means the district, not the town. Poperinge has a population ot 
ahout 10.500, and is situate about 26 miles S. by W. from Ostend, m 
the province of Belgium called West Flanders, very near the French 
* marches.' or border. I=*lace, the mansion or chief house in ^^ town. 
Dr. Pegge, in his KentisH Glossary ^Eng. Dial. Soc), has— •P/a«, thai 
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' The term suklcU is applied in the Punjab tra<3e-rehirns to hmd-chtl. 

Does not this point to the real nature oi the siclatoun of the Middle 

Ages? It is, indeed, often spoken of as used ior banners, which 

implies that it was not a heavy woollen. But it i^as also a material for 

ladies* robes, for quilts, leggings, housings, pavilions. Michel does not 

decide what it was, only that it was generally red and wrought with 

gold. Dozy renders it ** silk stuff brocaded with gold," but this seems 

conjectural. Dr. Rock says it was a thin glossy silken stuff, often with 

a woof of gold thread, and seems to derive it from the Arabic sakl, 

♦•polishing" (a sword), which is improbable. Perhaps the name is 

connected with Sikiliyat^ Sicily/ Compare the following examples, 

shewing its use for tents, banners, &c. 

•Off silk, cendale, and syclatoun 
Was the emperours pavyloun'; 

•Kyng Richard took the pavylouns 
Off sendels and off sykelaiouns*; 

Rich. Coer de Lion (Weber, ii. 90, and aoi). 
•There was mony gonfanoun 
Of gold, sendel, and siclatoun*; 

Kyng Alisaunder (Weber, 1. 85). 
In England, the eyclas was the transitional stage of garment between 
the surcoat of the thirteenth century, and the jupon of the fourteenth. 
• The eyclas opened up the sides instead of the front, and it had this 
curious peculiarity, that the front skirt was cut much shorter than the 
hind skirt ; behind, it reached to the knees, but in front, not very much 
below the hips * ; Cutts, Scenes and Characteis of the Middle Ages, 
p. 342. It dates about 1325-1335. 

The matter has been much confused by a mistaken notion of Spenser's. 

Not observing that Sir Thopas is here described in his robes oi peace, 

not in those of war (as in a later stanza), he followed Speght's reading, 

viz. chehelatoun, and imagined it was the same as * that kind of guilded 

leather with which they [the Irish] use to embroder theyr Irish jackes ' ; 

View of the State of Ireland, in Globe edition, p. 639, col. a. And 

this notion he carried out still more boldly in the lines — 

* But in a jacket, quilted richly rare 

Upon eheklatoHt he was straungely dight*; F.Q. vi. 7. 43. 

1925. yane, a small coin. The word is known to be a corruption of 

Genoa, which is spelt yeane in Hall's Chronicles, fol. xxiv. So too we 

find yanuweys and yanuaygg for Genoese, See Bardsley's English Surnames, 

s. V. yaneway. Stow, in J^is Survey of London, ed. 1599, p. 97, says that 

some foreigners lived in j^inchin Lane, who had come from Genoa, and 

were commonly called ggMey-^^^f who landed wines, &c. from the 

galleys at a place called • galley-key* in Thames Street • They had a 
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certaine coyne of silver amongst themselves, which were half-pence of 
Genoa, and were called gcdUy half-pence. These half-pence were for- 
bidden in the 1 3th year ot Henry IV, and again by parliament in the 
3rd of Henry V, by the name of kalf-pence of Genoa .... Notwith- 
standing, in my youth, 1 nave seen them passe currant,* &c. Chaucer 
uses the word again in ^^ Clerkes Tale, and Spenser adopted it from 
Chaucer ; F. Q. iii- 7- 5^* ^^' Wright observes that * the siclatou was a 
rich cloth or silk brought from the East, and is therefore appropriately 
mentioned as bought with Genoese coin.' 

1027. For riuer, towards the nver. This appears to be the best 

reading, and we must take>br in close connection with ride; perhaps it 

is a mere imitation of the French en riviere. It alludes to the common 

practice of seeking the river-side, because the best sport, in hawking, 

was with herons and waterfowl. Tyrwhitt quotes from Froissart, v. i. 

c. 140— *Le Comte de Flandres estoit tousjours en riviere — un jour 

advint qu'il alia voller en la riviere — et getta son fauconnier un faucon 

apres le heron.' And again, in c. 210, he says that Edward III * alloit, 

chacun jour, ott *« <?*^* ®^ *» riviere,^ &c. So we read of Sir 

Eglamour— 

'Sir Eglamore tooke the way 

to the riuasr fful right ' ; Percy Folio MS. ii. 347. 
Of Ipomydon's education we learn that his tutor taught him to sing, to 
read, to serve in hall, to carve the meat, and 

*Bothe of howndis and haukis game 
Aftir he taught hym, all and same. 
In se, in feld, and eke in ryuere. 
In wodde to chase the wild dere. 
And in the feld to ryde a stede, 
That all men had joy of his dede.* 

Weber's Met. Romances, ii. 283, 
See also the Squire of Lo^ l^egree, in Ritson, vol. iii. p. 177. 

1931. Ram, the usual prize at a vnrestling match. Cf. Gk. rpaytpdia. 
Sionde, i.e. be placed in the sight of the competitors ; be seen. Cf. 
Prol. 1. 548, and the Tale of Gamelyn. Tyrwhitt says—* Matthew Paris 
mentions a wrestling-match at Westminster, aj). 1222, in which a ram 
was the prize, p. 265.' Cf also 

'At wresteling, and at ston-castynge 
■ He wan the prys without lesynge,' &c. ; 

Octouian Imperator, in Weber's Met. Rom. iii. 194. 
1938. Compare— 'So hyt be-felle upon a day'; Erie of Tolous, 
Ritson's Met. Rom. iii. i34- ^^ course it is a common phrase in these 
romances. 
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1941. Vtrorth. lit became ; worth i;/o«= became upon, got upon. 
is a common phrase ; compare— 

< Tn^.^^..^ A. A. 



Lrase; compare — 
'Ipomydon sterte vp that tyde; 
Anon he tuorthyd vppon his stede*; 



Weber. Met. Rom. u. 334- ^ 

^, '91*.-,^"''«fi'''J'. a sort of lance. Gower has the wo^' C""'- j 

bk. viu Ou. 369). cowel says its use was prohibited by the 't»^^^i/t 
dt^-^^- <='^'le° "nations it in his Remains, p. "f?. >^ y 
quote^ from Rot. Parl. ,9 Hen. VI. n. 8, the foUo'^ng- .^°*i^m 
i:^l^r^*^« ^^- '-»4-i s^ote the said Wi Uam T^^« 

Sl-^r.„^! !^">'^ -f- ^ -rd of Moonsh on^" , C^f^ 



S^' 'T *^^ ^P^"'^'' »"ir«ya. a word of Moorish onpn^ ^JS^;^ 
^ t^rvf^f^'- » f^Won of slender, long, and long**""*^ ^^Aer a 
by Ae Moorish horsemen.' It LrA ori^naUy to have been «ther 

nt J^'?°?; * '''»<1 °f half-pike or daS The Spanish ^of?^^^ 

L^ut; ?he del^;e"i. /"^ "T* '^^Z^^r^ ^Z^^ -"f 
n^f ,,;,r.« ;. ..^"'^® article a/, and zagaya is a Be'-ber or ^ 6 ^^^ 



suppose that the C.fr'L a ^ • C i 

imply boiTowerl f 5^ '^''''^ '^''^'''' ' 

is wL b»f A '"^'' * grievous misfortune. C 



thi^^^S tr"--?HevorSrrt"^"%aucer4^^ 

iloufSr ^'^f:^irS^Sw.'T£'?Lage X ^ludeto. 

'So long- Iio prilced, withouten abod, 
'^he sted,G tliat he on rode. 



In a fer cuntray, 



^as ouercomen and fel doun ded ; ^ 
^io coutfa-e he no better red J^co««s<?ri ; 
headers of Q His sox^^ ^as ♦* waileway ! " ' -utc '<rallant 

greyj ^'^^^ Mil rer^c^Sxl^r Fitz-James's lament over his gallan 



^^^«e fetj _j^^ tson, iii- x 46). where a long list oitreei is 
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np, as here, hy a ^st of singing^irds. Compare also the Romaunt of 

the Rose, 1. 1367 — • ,„« ^t, 

• There was ckc wexmg many a spice, 

/^s clotve-gilofre and licorice, 

Gingere, and grein de Paris, 

Canell. and setewale of pris,' &c 
Line 21 of the MiUeres Tale runs similarly— 

* Of licorts or any setewale,' 
Manndeville speaks of the clowe-gilo/re and notemuge in his 26th chapter; 
see Specimens of E. Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 171. Ceteufale is 
generally explained as the herb valerian, but is rather to be taken as 
meaning zedoary ; see the Glossary, aowe-gilo/re, a clover; notemuge, a 
nutmeg. • Spiced ale ' is amongst the presents sent by Absolon to 
Alisoun in the Millers Tale. 

1955. Leye in cofre, to lay m a box. 

1956. Compare Amis and Amiloun,ed. Weber, ii. 391 — 

•She herd the foules grete and smale, 
The swete note of the nightingale, 
Ful mirily sing on tre.* 
See also Romaunt of the Rose, 11. 613-728. But Chaucer's burlesque is 
far surpassed by a curious passage in the singular poem of The I-and of 
Cockaygne (MS. Harl. 913). H. 71-100— 

' In >e praer Imeadoui] is a tre 
Swi>e likful for to se. 
pe rote is gingeuir and galingale, 
fe siouns bej) al sed[e'\ufale ; 
Trie maces be> )>e flure; 
J?e rind, canel of swet odur ; 
pe frute, gHofre of gode smakke, &c. 

per beJ? briddes mani and fale, 
prostiU J?ruisse, and nijtingale, 
Chalandre and wod[e]wale. 
And o>er briddes wi>out tale {number], 
pat stintel? neuer by har mist 
Miri to sing[e] dai and ni3t,' &c. 
1964. Ashe were wood, as if he were mad, 'like mad.' So in Amis 
and Amiloun (ed. Weber), ii- 4^9 — 

• He priked his stede mght and day 
As a gentil knight, stout and gay.* 
Cf. note to 1. 1949. 

1974. Seinte, being in the vocative case, is probably a dissyllable here 

* O seint^, Marie, ben cite* Cf. note to 1. 1170 above. 

1977. Me dremed, I dreamt. Both dremen (to dream) and meten 
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(also to dream) are sometimes used with an objective case or 
in Middle English. In the Nonne Prestes Tale we have metneu k- 
aad this man met(e (1. 182). , 1,^ ttat 

1978. An elf-queen. Mr. Price says—* There can ^}^^ ^^ the 
at one period the popular creed made the same distinctio^ Grecian 
Queen of Faerie and the Elf-Queen that were ^^^^''^^p^^^phone.' 
mythology between their undoubted parallels, Artemis and ^y^^^^^ 
Chaucer makes Proserpine the 'queen of faerie' in ^^,^1^ the 
Tale ; but at the begimiing of the Wyf of Bathes Tale, he ^^^ ^j. 
«//-7iiw« as the queen of the »£ es, and makes ^a^^/'^.^^nl 2004) 
Perhaps this elf-queen in Sire Thopas (called the queen ^ff^^r' '^^^x 
may have given Spenser the hint for his Faerie Queene. But m 
IS a vast one. See Price's Preface, in Warton's Hist. ■^^"S;. j^^. 
^. Hazlitt, pp. 30-36 ; HalUweirs Illustrations of Fairy Myi s 
Keightley's Fairy Mythology; Warton's Observarions on tne 
Queene, sect ii ; Sir W. Scott's ballad of Thomas the Rhymer, »• ^ 
1983. In toune, in the toAvn, in the district. But xt °V^/| ° .^e 
supposed that much sense is intended by this inserted line. " » ^ 
tag in imitation of some of the romances. Either CH^uce ^^ 
neglected to conform to the new kind of stanza which h^^^.^ J^,^-, ^ne. 
(which is most likely), or else three lines have been l^^tj^efore m 
The next three stanzas are uniform, viz. of ten lines each, ot wmcu 
the seventh is very short For good examples of these short lines. 
Sir Gawayne and the Greene Knyst, ed. Morris. 

1993. So Wilde. Instead of this short line, Tyrwhitt has— 
*Wherin he soughte North and South* 
And oft he spied with his mouth 
T» ^ ^ ^^ many a forest wilde.* _- „-tfon 0/ 

But none of our seven MSS. agree with this version. The noUon 
spyinsr with one's mouih seems a Uttle too far-fetched. 

X995- This line is in the Harl. MS. only, but ^omM ^ 
obviously required here, that we must insert it to make .some ^^^ 
Even then it seems an anti-cUmax to say that 'neither ^^^«/«^^^' 
durst oppose him.' We may, however, bear in mind tbat tiiem^^^ 
ofaJaIlgh^errantwitIl one of these often preceded ^ome g^^ta^ 
ture. And in the midst of an highway he [Sir Lancelotl ^^\^^i^ 
ndm| on a white palfrey, and the^ro eLr saluted other, ^aud^ 
said Sir JLancelot, Jcnow ye in this oomitry any adventur^ ? S^^^ 
said that damsel here are adventures n7ar hand, and tho^^^^^f^^ 
t^Tr ' TJV^^^^' ^^^^^ Artlxxir.bk.vi.cap.vii. The r^jjtj^ 
that I^celot fought ^ith Sir Turq^ine, and defeated hiin. Soon « 
he was ' required of a damsel to S<^al her brother » ; ^^d again jt^^ 
request of a lady » ^e recovered a TaJcon : an adventure which ended m 
« fighU SLS usual. 
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1998. OlifauKt, i. e. ^^^P^^^^ti a proper name, as Tyrwhitt observes, 
for a giant. Maunde viUe nas the form olyfauntes for elephants. By some 
confusion the Moeso-OotH. «/6a«fl?tt5 and A.S. dfend are made to sienifv 
a cameL Spenser has put Chaucer's Olifaunt into his Faerie Queene bk 
iii. c. 7. St. 48, and makes him the brother of the giantess Argant^/ and 
son of Typhoeus an<l x!-arm. ihe following description of a giant is 
from Libius Disconius (Percy Folio MS. vol. ii. p. 465)— 

* He beareth haires on his brow 
Like the bristles of a sow, 

His head is great and stout; 
Eche arme is the lenght of an ell. 
His fists beene great and fell, 
pints for to driue about.* 

Sir Libius says — 

<If God will me grace send, 
Or this day come to an end 
I hope him for to spill,' &c. 
Another giant, 20 feet long, and 3 ells broad, with two boar's tusks, 
and also with brows like bristles of a swine, appears in Octouian 
Imperator, ed. Weber, iii. 196. See also the alliterative Morte Arthure, 
ed. Brock, p. 33. 

2000. Child; see note to 1. 2020. Termagaunt; one of the idols 
whom the Saracens (in the mediaeval romances) are supposed to 
worship. See The King of Tars, ed. Ritson (Met. Rom.), ii. 174-182, 
where the Sultan's gods are said to be Jubiter, Jovin (both forms of 
Jupiter), Astrot (Astarte), Mahoun (Mahomet), Appolm (Apollo), 
Plotoun (Pluto), and Tirmagaune, Lybeaus Disconus (Ritson, Met! 
Rom. ii. 55) fought with a giant • that levede yn Termagaunt.* The 
Old French form is Tervagant, Ital. Tervagante or Trivigante, as in 
Ariosto. Wheeler, in his Noted Names of Fiction, gives the following 
account — ' Ugo Foscolo sajrs : ** Trivigante, whom the predecessors of 
Ariosto alwa5rs couple with Apollino, is really Diana Trivioy the sister 
of the classical Apollo." • • 'According to Panizzi, Trivagante or 
Tervagante is the Moon, or Diana, or Hecate, wandering under three 
names. Termagant was an imaginary being, supposed by the crusaders, 
who confounded Mahometans with pagans, to be a Mahometan deity. 
This imaginary personage was introduced into early English pla)rs and 
moralities, and was represented as of a most violent character, so that a 
ranting actor might always appear to advantage in it. See Hamlet, iii. 
2. 15.' Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso (c. i. st. 84) speaks of 
Termagaunt and Mahound, but Tasso mentions ' Macometto ' only. See 
also Spenser, F. Q. yi. 7. 47. Hence comes our termagant in the sense 
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of a noisy boisterous woman. Shakespeare -has-' that hot urmagani 

Scot* ; I Hen. IV, v. 2. 114. , , . j- ♦;«^f fhtnre 

3002. Sle, wiU slay. In Anglo-Saxon, there being no ^^^^^f ^^^^ 
tense, it is expressed by the present. Cf. ^o for will go in we aiso^ 
•with thee ' ; John xxi. 3. 

2005. Symphonye, the name of a kind of tabor; see Glossary.^ ^ 
2007. Al so mote I thee, so may I thrive ; or, as I hope to ^"^ 
common expression. Cf. *So mote y thee '; Sir Eglamour, ed. na 
well. 1. 430 ; Occleve, De Regimine Principum. st. 620. Chaucer a 
uses * so the ik/ i. e. so thrive I, in the Reves Prologue and else- 
where. Thpreis 

201 2. Abyen itful soure, very bitterly shalt thou pay for it. in« 
a confusion between A.S. stir, sour, and A.S. sdr, sore, m this 
similar phrases ; both were used once, but now we should use so y, 
not sourly. In Layamon, 1. 8158, we find * >ou salt it ^ore aDugg^, 
thou shalt sorely pay for it ; on the other hand, we find in P. Plowm. 

•It shall bisitte jowre soules * fill soure atte laste. 
So also in the C-text, though the A-text has sore. Note that m anoifl 
passage, P. Plowm. B. xviii. 401, the phrase is-'Thow shalt abjei 
- bittre,* For abyen^ see the Glossary. .^^ 

2015. Fully pryme. See note to Nonne Prestes Tale, 1. 35' 
commonly means the period from 6 to 9 a.m. Full prime refersto 
end of that period, or 9 am. ; and even prime alone may be used wi 
the same explicit meaning, as in the Nonne Pres. Ta. 1. 37^* ^ . , 

2019. Staf-dinge. Tyrwhitt observes that Lydgate describes vrn 
as armed only * with a stqffe-slynge, voyde of plate and mayle. 
certainly means a kind of sling in which additional power was gameo 
by fastening the lithe part of it on to the end of a stiff stick. Staff' 
slyngeres are mentioned in the romance of Richard Coer de Lyon, 1 4454* 
in Weber's Metrical Romances, ii. 1 77. In Col. Yule's edition of Marco 
Polo, ii. 123^ |g a detailed description of the artillery engines of tne 
middle ages. They can all be reduced to two classes; ^^^^/^J^J 
like the trebuolxct and mangonel, are enlarged staff-slings, and tfiosc 
which, like the girblast and springold, are great cross-bows. Conversely, 
we might describe a staff-sling as a hand-trebuchet. . 

2020. Chii^ f/gopa&> Child is an appellation given to both knignw 
and squires, f^ ^j^e early romances, at an age when they had long passe 
the period whiclx ^^ ^^"^ ^^^ childhood. A good, example is w oe 
foimd in the 'B.t\c o^ Tolous, ed. Ritson, iii. 123— 

• M^ ^*^ * feyre chylde, and a bold^ 
^ TV^^"'-^ wyn/ttr he was oolde, 

■jjx londe was none so free/ 



TBE ^'""^ O^ SIR TSOPAS, ,53 

Compare Romance °^'^ „{ ChilH*^*^?, """^ Maiden Rimnild,' nr in 
Ritson, a a8. ; the t»^_^fxf f ^f^« Waters, &c. Byron, in hi; p^fece 
toChUde Harold, says-" ..Phil . °f superfluous to mention that tht 
..^IMc "CWl^:;l,f ^th'^^^^^t-.; "ChUde Childe^Att 
used as more consonant c 01a structure of versification which T 

have adopted; He adopts, however, the late and artificial m^tre of 

Hampton (MS. Camb. univ i^ib. Ff, ^j ^g^ j^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
*^ * Lordynges, lystenyth. grete and smale. 

.^ ...^^ then tha m«><»i.4 ? 



Ueryar then the nyghiyngale 
I wylle yow synge.' 

rr*^AA''e Til. i .. 



In a long passage i^.^^^'JJ^^f^^^^^^ to Chaucer, pp. 284-292, it is 
contended that mery ^'S^^?^ ^J^^^t^ pleasant, agreeable, without relation 
to mirth. Chaucer describes the Frere as wanton and merry, Prol. 208 ; 
he speaks of the merry day, Kn. Ta. 641 ; a merry city, N. P. Ta. 251 ; 
of Arcite being told by ^^^^^^^o be merry, i. e. of good cheer, Kn. Ta. 
528; m the Manciple s laie, the crow sings merrily, and makes a sweet 
noise; Chanticleers voice was w^m^ than the merry organ. N. P. T. 31 ; 
the * erbe yve * is said to be merry, i, e. pleasant, agreeable, id. 146 ; the 
Pardoner (Prol. TH) sing- mjrrtly and loud. We must remember, how- 
ever, that the Host, being a w«:y man,' began to speak of 'myr/he'; 
Prol 757, 759- A very early example of the use of the word occurs in 
the song attributed to Canute—' Merie sungen the Muneches binnen Ely,* 
&c. See the phrase * mery men ' in 1. 2029. 

aoaS. The phrase to come to toune seems to mean no more than simply 
to return, Cf. Specimens of E. Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat. p. 48— 

'Lenten ys come wi> loue to toune^ — 
which merely means that spring, with its thoughts of love, has returned. 
See the note on that line. 

30« ^'^ paramour, ior love; but thenar, or else the /or, is redun- 
A^t loliie, amusement ; used ironically in the Kn. Ta. 949. Sir 
Thopas is going to fight the giant for the love and amusement of one 
X shone full bright ; i- e. a fair lady, of course. But Sir Thopas, in 
Tronninff this mysterious hint to his merry men, refrains from saying 
2 about it. as he had not yet seen the Fairy Queen, and had only. 
™ . ^'g ^Qrd for her place of abode. The use of the past tense shone 
Tarrful; it implies that he wished them to think that he had seen h^ 
J r love- or else that her beauty was to l>e taken for granted. 
Obirve, too. that it is Sir Thopas, not Chaucer, who assigns to the giant 

''''JoTJ^^^^^^^ cause to come; go and call hither. Cf. House o£ 
Fame, bk. iii— 
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• Of alle manner of minstrales, \ 

And jestours, that tellen tales 
Both of weeping and of game* ^ggtour was to 
Tyrwhitt* s note on gestours is — * The proper business oi^S ^^ ^^ 

recite tales, or gestes ; ivhich was only one of *^^ . ^^ together in 
Minstrel's profession. Minstrels and gestours are "^®"*'^^^ i « tion of a 
the following Unes from William of Nassyngton's Transia ^^ 
religious treatise by John of Waldby ; MS. Reg. 17^- ^^^' ^' 
I wame you furst at the beginninge. 
That I -will make no vain carpinge 
Of dedes of armys ne of amours. 
As dus mynstrelles and jestours, 
That makys carpinge in many a place 
Of Octoviane and Isembrase, 
And of many oiher jestes, 
And namely, whan they come to festes ; 
Ne of the life of Betys of Hampton, 
That was a knight of gret renoun, 
Ne of Sir Gye of Warwyhe, 

AH if it might sum men lyke, &c. ancient 

I cite these lines to shew the species of tales related by tne » ^ 

Gestours, and how much they differed from what we now caliy« -^^^ 

The Gesta w^ere stories, as in the famous coUection called tn ^^ ^^ 

Romanorum. See also Piers the Plowman (Clar. Press Series;, n 

1. 34 of the Prologue. meaning 

2038. Roiales, royal ; some MSS. spell the word reales, but the P*^ 
is the same. Xn the romance of Ywain and Gawain ^^}^^WJ*th&t 
maiden is descrit>ed as reading * a real romance.' Tyrwhitt trim ' ^^ 
the term origina^ted with an Italian collection of romances ^^^^ ^ 
Charlemagne, which began with the words — ' Qui se com ^^^ 
hystoria el Real di Franza,* 8cc. ; edit. Mutinae, I49i» ^,\f. He 
reprinted in 1537, ^th a title beginning^'/ realidi ^'•««^'*' fg ,^) 
refers to Quadrio, t. vi. p. 530. The word ratal (m some J»^»^' 
occuis again in 1. 2043. jg ^^s 

2047. I^ide, did on, put on. The arming of Lybeaus Uiscom« 

described in Ritson's Alet. Rom. ii. i© 

' They caste on hym a scherte of selk, 
A gyi>^^^ *s whyte as melk, 

222 ttiat semely sale; 
And sy^£ht [/or sithl an hawberk bryght^ 
That i-ychely vvras adyght , 

Wyti* mayles tliykke and smale. ^ 

fl050. Aietoun, ^ sJiort sleeveless tunic Cf. Liber Albus, p. 37 
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• And Florentyn. with hys ax so broun, 
iVU thorgh he smoot 
Arm and mayle, and akkeioun, 
Tliorghout hyt bot [bit'] '; 

Octouian, ed. Weber, iii. 205. 
•For plate» ne for aekeiton. 
For hauberk, ne for campeson*; 

Richard Coer de Lion, ed. Weber, ii. 18. 
The Glossary to the Percy Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, has— 
* Acton, a wadded or quilted tunic worn under the hauberk.— P/a«cA«', 
i. 108.' Thynne, in his Animadversions (Early Eng. Text Soc), p. 24, 
sa.ys—* Haketon is a slevelesse jackett of plate for the warre, couered 
withe anye other stuffe ; at this day also called a jackett of plate.' 
-2051. Habergeoun, coat of mail. See Prol. 76, and the note. 

2052. For percinge, as a protection against the piercing. So in P. 
Plowm. B. 6. 62, Piers puts on his cuffs, ' for colde of his nailles,' i.e. as 
a protection against the cold. So too in the Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4229. 

2053. The hauberk is here put on as an upper coat of mail, of finer 
workmanship and doubtless more flexible. 

• The hauberk was al reed of rust. 
His platys thykke and swythe just'; 

Octouian, ed. Weber, iii. 200, 
*He was armed wonder weel, 
And al with plates off good steel. 
And ther aboven, an hawberk* ; 

Richard Coer de Lion, ed. Weber, ii. 223. 

2054. Jewes werk, Jew's work. Tyrwhitt imagined that Jew here 
means a magician, but there is not the least foundation for the idea. 
Mr. Jephson is equally at fault in connecting Jew vrith jewel, since the 
latter word is etymologically connected with ^qy. The phrase still re- 
mains unexplained. I suspect it means no more than wrought with rich 
or expensive work, such as Jews could best find the money for or 
undertake to supply. It ^ notorious that they were the chief capitalists, 
and they must often have had to find money for paying armourers. 

3055. Plate, Probably the hawberk had a breastplate on the front 
of it. But on the subject of armour, I must refer the reader to Godwin's 
English Archaeologist's Handbook, pp. 252-268 ; Planch^'s History of 
British Costume, and Sir S. R. Meyrick's Observations on Body-armour, 
in the Archgeologia, vol. xix. pp. 1 20-145. 

2056. The cote-armour was not for defence, but a mere surcoat on 
which the knight's armorial bearings were usually depicted, in order to 
identify him in the combat or • debate.' Hence the modem coat-of- 



arms. 
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ao59. Reed, red. In the Romances, gold is alwa>^ called red, and 
silver white. Hence it was not unusual to liken gold to blood, andms 
explains why Shakespeare speaks of armour being ^/2^ with blood (Kin? 
John ii. I. 316), and makes Lady Macbeth talk of gilding the grooras 
faces with blood (Macbeth ii. 3. 56). See also Coriol. v. i. 63,04; 
and the expression • blood betokneth gold '; Cant. Tales, 1. 6163. 

3061. 'A carbuncle (Fr. escarhoucle) was a common [armonalj 
bearing. See Guillim's Heraldry, p. 109.'— Tyrwhitt. 

2063. Sir Thomas is made to swear by ale arid bread, in ridiculous 
imitation of the vows made by the swan, the heron, the pheasant, or 
the peacock, on solemn occasions. 

2o(>^ lambeux, legging, perhaps boots. Spenser borrows the word, 
but speUs it giambeux, F. Q. ii. 6. 29. 

Quyrboilly, i. e. cuir bouiUi, leather soaked in hot water to soften it 
that It might take any required shape, after which it was dried &nd 
became exceedingly stiff and hard. In Matthew Paris (anno 1243) ^^ ^ 
said of the Tartars—* De coriis bulUHs sibi anna leuia quidem, sed tamen 
impenetrabiha coaptarunt.* In Marco Polo, ed. Yule, ii. 49* '^ '^ ^l 
of the men of Carajan. that they wear annour of boiled leather (French 
, text, armes cuiracis de cuir bouillt), Froissart (v. iv. cap. 19) says the 
Saracens covered their targes with • cuir bouilli de Cappadoce, ou nul fer 
ne peut prendre n'attacher, si le cuir n'est trop ^chaufe.* When Bruce 
reviewed his troops on the morning of the battle of Bannockbum, he 
wore, according to Barbour, * ane hat of qwyrbolle ' on his ' basnet,' and 
•ane hye croune' above that. Some remarks on cuir bouillt will be 
found m Cutts, Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, p. 344- 

2068. Rewel boon ; Rewel has never been quite explained, and, in the 

first edition of the present work, I expressed a belief that it is, in some 

one of its meanings, the French rouelle, Lat. rotella. Du Cange gives- 

• Rotella, (I ) parva rota ; (2) species clypei.' Roquefort gives—' Routk 

roelle, rouelle : Fortune, roue de fortune. Sous Philippe-Auguste on 

nonunoit ainsi une arme blanche fort large ; depuis on lui a donn^ la 

forme d'un poignard ou d'une dague ; partie arrondie d'une lance." 

A\so—* Roelle, sorte de bouclier.' Cotgrave has— * i^o«tf//«, a little flat 

ringe, a wheele of plate or iron in horse's bitts ; also, a round plate of 

armour for defence of the arme hole when the arme is lifted up: and 

generally, any small hoope, circle, ring, or round thing, thats moveable 

in the place which it holds.* In modem English, the rowel of a spur is 

well understood ; in the sense of a part of a bit, it occurs in Spenser, ¥. 

Q. i. 7. 37. In the Alliterative Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1. 3262. rwdU 

means the rim of Fortune's wheel. In the Tumament of Tottenham, as 

printed in Percy's reliques, we read that Tyb had *a garland on herhed 

fill oi rounds bonys/ where another copy has (says Halliwell, s. v, rutl) 
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InKingKom, ed. "Lum-by, Early En^- T^^'if^'^f ?' P'^'^ted also in 
^laUner's Altenglische Sprachproben, i- «^/' •; ^ 'orm of the poem 

is in s\iort rimed couplets. But C^^"^^'" "'' p?^^^ refere to tie 
ot\ier form witli tlie title Horn Childe said Maiden i^mny^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

metre as Sir Thopas, printed in Ritson's Metrical J<omances, iii 282 
The Norman-French text was printed by F. Michel for j^^ Baanatvne 
Club, witli the English versions, in a volume entitled^Hom at Riemen- 
hild ; Recueil de ce qui reste des poemes relatifs k lenrs aventures &c 
Paris, 1845. See Mr. Lumby's preface and the remarks in Mitzner. 

It is not quite clear why Chaucer should mention the romance of Sir 
Ypotis here, as it has Httle in common with the rest. There are four 
MS. copies of it in the British Museum, and three at Oxford. 'It pro- 
fesses to be a tale of holy writ, and the work of St, John the Evangelist. 
The scene is Rome. A child, named Ypotis, appears before the 
Emperor Adrian, saying that he is come to teach men God's law; 
whereupon the Emperor proceeds to interrogate him as to what is 
God's law, and then of many other matters, not in any captious spirit, 

but with the utmost reverence and faith There is a little tract 

in prose on the same legend from the press of Wynkyn de Worde;' 
J. W. Hales, in Hazlitt's edition of Warton's Hist, of Eng. Poetry, 

ii. 183. 

The romance of Sir Bevis of Hampton (i. e. Southampton) has been 
printed from the Auchinleck »dS. for the Maitland Club in 1838, 4to. 
Another copy is in MS. Ff. 2. 38, in the Cambridge University Library. 
There is an allusion in it to the Romans, meaning the French original. 
It appears in prose also, in various forms. See Warton's Hist, of Eng. 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 142, where there is also an account of Sir Guy, 
in several forms ; but a still fuller account of Sir Guy is given in the Percy 
Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, ii. 509. This Folio MS. itself con- 
tains three poems on the latter subject, viz. Guy and Amarant, Guy and 
Colbrande, and Guy and Phillis. 

By Lybeux is meant Lybeaus Disconus, printed by Ritson in his 
Metrical Romances, vol. ii, from the Cotton MS. Caligula A. 2. A later 
copy, with the title Libius Disconius, is in the Percy Folio MS. ii. 404, 
where a good account of the romance may be found. The French 
original was discovered in 1855, in a MS. belonging to the Due 
d'Aumale. Its ritle is Li Biaus Desconneus, which signifies The Fair 



d 
Unknown. 



Pleyndamour evidently means pUin damovr, foil of love, and we may 
suspect that the original romance was in French ; but there is now no 
trace of any romance of that name. Spenser probably borrowed hence 
his Sir Blandamour, F. Q. iv. i. 32. 

3094. Glood, glided. So in aU the MS. except E., which has the 
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Tyrwhitt's difficulty- Tyrwhitt says that ' i:\ie Romance of Perceval 
le Galois, or de Galis, was composed in octosyllable French verse by 
Chrestien de Troyes, one of the oldest and best French romancers, 
before the year iipr 5 -Fauchet, 1. ii, c. x. It consisted of above 60,000 
verses (Bibl. des Rom. t. ii. p. 250) so that it would be some trouble 
to find the fact whiclx is* probably, here alluded to. The romance, under 
the same title, in French prose, printed at Paris, 1530, ioU can only be 
an abridgement, 1 siaf pose, of the original poem.' 

aio;. Worthy vnO^r wede, well-looking in his armour. The phrase 
is very common. Ty^^rwhiit says it occurs repeatedly in the romance of 
Emare, and refers to ^"°« 70, 71 b, 73 a, and 74 b of the MS. ; but the 
reader may now firxci the romance in print; see Ritson's Metrical 
Romances, ii. pp. ai4-» 229, 235, 245. The phrase is used of ladies also, 
and must then mean, of handsome appearance when well-dressed. See 
Amis and Amiloun. e<i. Weber, ii. pp. 370, 375. 

2108. The story is here broken off by the host's interruption. 
MSS. Ft. and HI. omit this line, and MSS. Cp. and Iji. omit 11. 2105-7 
as welU 
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am. O/, by. Lewednesse, ignorance; here, foolish talk. 

an 2. Aho, &c.; as verily as (I hope) God will render my soul 
happy. See Kn. Ta. U. 1005, 1376. 

21 13- Drasty, filthy. Tyrwhitt and Bell print drafty, explained by 
full of draff or refuse. But there is no such word ; the adjective (were 
there one) would take the form drajg^. See the Glossary. 

2123. In ^**jJJ» *" ^°^^ fonn of a story such as are in the Gesat 
Romanorum. The Host means a tale in prose ; there is no contradic- 
tion, if lines 2124 and 2125 be kept together. 'Tell us,' he says, *a 
tale like those in the Gesta, or at least something in prose that is either 
pleasant or profitable.* 

2 13 1. 'Although it is sometimes told in different ways by different 
people.' 

2137. 'And All agree in their general meaning.* Sentence, sense; 
see 11. 2142, 2i5i« 

2148. Read it — ^« /orccf fwVA, &c., 'to enforce the moral of my story 
with.' 

3156. Al, the whole of; do not interrupt me again. 



TES TO t*^^ MCDOSriCS PROLOGUE. 

f Melihee is aboiit: a certain Melibeus and his wife 
1107Q. The tale ^^ daughter callea. Sophie. One day, while Melibeus 
Prudence, vrho ^^\^ enemies breale ix^to his house, beat his wife, and 
bsent, four <^* Qn returning, Ix^ takes counsel as to what must 

and his daugnte^. ^^^^^^g ^ metVicMa of revenge, but his wife advises 
done. He ^^^^^.^J^^ries, and in tlie end her counsels prevail. 



IS a 
wound 

be 
him to 



„ .. forgive ^^^^rian, body of :NXadrian : which has been inter- 
1083. Corpus iw ^^^ guessed it to refer to St. Materne, bishop of 
preted in two ^^^^A^^meiuorated on t^e 14th, 19th, or 25th of September, 
Treves, variously c^^tions being July ,§ ^j October 23. Mr. Steevens 
the days of his ^^^^^^ printed m Ty rwbitt's Glossary, that the ' precious 
suggested, in a t^ ^^ j^athurin, priest and confessor, cdmmemorated on 
body ' was that o ;^^^ ^g^tter is more likely, since in his story i^ ^^ 
Kov. 1 or Nov. 9* .^ 1527, leaf 151 back, the expressions • the precious 
Golden ^^^'t\o\y ^"^^ ' ^n"^"?^' ^^ *^® story explains that his body 
body ' and * the ^ ^ ^g^rth till it was carried back to France, where hi 
Wd not stay m tn ^^^^ .^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ e lie 

had given directio ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ j ^1,^^ ^^ 

3083. • ^^^^ Heard this story.' cf. note to 1. 3624. 
good wife had f\ er n^me, as has been suggested, I believe, by som- 
^ Z/<^ is not a pro^F^^ English idiom. Cf. 'Dear my lord,' Jul. Caesar 
one ignorant ^^ ^^^r instances m Abbott's Shakesp. Grammar, sect. 13* 
u. 1. 255 i ^?r ;s vri^li^S Co** Who suffers himself) to be overborne by 

3101. '^^^ 
everybody.* tbree syllables, as m 1. 3091 ; /hannd, two syllables. 

3108. I^etgi*^^ ^^ curious use of 5«VA for misseith. 
511a. Observ j^j^^^ described hi the Prologue, 1. 165. 

3114. ^ \ester. '^^^ ^SS. have Rouchester, but the line then 
giJf^' ^^^^vrxx changed stant into stondeth, but all our seven MSS. 
halts, "^^^rrhe name of the town was certainly Rovechester, in fo^^ 
liave stant. gpelH^g Hrofeceastre occurs in the A. S Chronicle, anno 

syllables- changes to Roueceastre, anno 1130; later, Rouecestre, 

iii4» ^^ -Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 145. Note too that the Latin 
Old E»g- j^ovecestria, Rhoffa, or Roffa. iThe presence of the u 
name -was ^^ ^i^^^^\y td an omission of the e; for otherwise the scribes 
C ** *'^ ,^ H^^ve written Rochester simply. Otherwise, we must put Lo into 
sbould. ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ g^^jj ^j^g line thus— L6/Rouch^s/ter st4nt/heet 
a fo<^^ J^X 

fast/e ^?^.j^g to the arrangement of the tales in Tyrwhitfs edition, the 
^^-ms re^^ Rochester apr coming to Sittingbome ^.tnentioned in 
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ttLe Wife of Bath's Prologue), though the latter is some eleven miles • 
nearer Canterbury. The present arrangement of the Groups remedies 
tliis. See note to B 1165. 

31 17. Ryd forth, ride forward, draw near us. 

3119. Wher, whether. Dan, for Dominus, a title of respect com- 
monly used in addressing monks. But Chaucer even uses it of Arate, 
in the Knightes Tale. 

3120. The monk's name was Piers, See 1. 3982, and the note. 
3124. Cf. • He was not pale as a for-pyned goost ' ; ProL 205. 
3127. As to my doom, in my judgment. 

3130. Scan the line— But/ag6u/emour/wyly/andwys/. ThePetworth 
MS. inserts 'bo>' before 'wyly*; but this requires the very unlikely 
accentuation * govemour ' and an emphasis on a. The line would scan 
better if we might insert art, or lyk, after But, but there is no authority 
for this. 

3132. Read — A wA-faring persdnS, after which comes the pause, as 
marked in E. and Hn. 

3157. Souneth into, tends to, is consistent with; see Prol. 307, and 
Sq. Ta. 517. The following extracts from Palsgrave's French Dictiona^ 
are to the point. * I sownde, I appartayne or belong, le tens. Thys 
thyng sowndeth to a good purpose, Ceste chose tent a bonne fin* Also, 
* I sownde, as a tale or a report sowndeth to ones honesty or d3rshonesty, 
le redonde, I promise you that this matter sowndeth moche to your 
dishonoure, le vous promets que ceste matyere redonde fort a vostre deshon- 
neur* 

3160. Seint Edward, There are two of the name, viz. Edward, king 
and martyr, commemorated on March 16, 18, or 19, and the second 
King Edward, best known as Edward the Confessor, commemorated on 
Jan. 5. In Piers the Plowman, B. xv. 217, we have— 

• Edmonde and Edwarde • eyther were kynges. 
And seyntes ysette • tyl charite hem folwed.' 
But Edward the Confessor is certainly meant ; and there is a remarkable 
story about him that he was * warned of hys death certain dayes before 
hee dyed, by a ring that was brought to him by certain pilgrims coming: 
from Hierusalem, which ring hee hadde secretly given to a poore man 
that askyd hys charitie in the name of God and sainte Johan the Evan- 
gelist.* See Mr. Wright's description of Ludlow Church, where are 
some remains of a stained glass window representing this story, in the 
eastern wall of the chapel of St. John. See also Chambers, Book of 
Days, i. 52^ 54, where we read — * The sculptures upon the frieze of the 
present shrfrie P" Westminster Abbey] represent /o«r/ee« scenes in the Ufi 
of Edward the Confessor. . . . He was canonized by Pope Alexander 
about a century after his death. ... He was esteemed the patron-saint 
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4.ST =,,T^*Tsedecl in the thirteenth „_„. 

./ England uotil ^^l^^^ f„lly described in B^/"? ^ ^^- ^eor^e.' 

mse fourteen f^^^r^^^^Jount which is chieily t^T ^^l* «^t o^ wL 

Tmt^ltT M>\^y. "^ «^ ^f°^d of Rievaulx ij l^fj" ^^^P^ ^ Life of St. 

Mmti^Vten t»y f^^^*^ gdited. for the V?^' ^^™^ '^'^^^ of 

^',Stl. oS: Tl.e n^onlcs caU it A. cell Ul^te he wa3 -the 

5i6i. Trig^ci.^ ,- ti^e final i. would be slurred over before is, so that 
/or' is' requ^d for the metre ; the phrase for .o seyn is sufficVnttv 
common. Tte detoition of tragedy* here given is repeated S 
:-s o^ traxislation of Boethius which contains the rem^rl 



Chaucer-s o^ translation ot iioetiiius wlndi contains the remarks 
'GCose. Tragedie is to seyne a dite [rf,«j,] of a prosperite for a tyme^ 
l)atendil>mmecliednesse ; ed. Moms, p. 35. This remark is Chaucer^' 
own, as the ^ord alose marks his addition to, or gloss upon, his original 
•His remark refers to a passage in Boethius immediately preceding viz* 
« Quid tragoediarum clamor aliud deflet, nisi indiscreto ictu fortJnam 
felicia regna uertentem ' ? Be Consolatione Philosophiae, Ub. ii. prosa 2 
See also the last stanza of * Cresus ' in the Monkes Tale. 

3169. Exametron, hexameter. Chaucef is speaking of Latin, not of 
. English verse ; and refers to the common I^tin hexameter used in heroic 
verse ; he would especially be thinking of the Thebaid of Statins, the 
Metamorphoseon Liber of Ovid, the Aeneid of Virgil, and Lucan's 
Pharsalia. This we could easily have guessed, but Chaucer has himself 
told us what was in his thoughts. For at the conclusion of his Troilus 
and Creseide, which he calls a tragedie, he says — 

•And kisse the steps whereas thou seest pace 
Of Vergil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, and Stace,* 
Lucan is expressly cited in 1. 3909. 

31 'JO. In prose. For example, Boccaccio's De Casibus Virorum and 
X>e Claris Mulieribus contain 'tragedies' in Latin prose. Cf. U. 3655, 
3910. 

31 7 J- ^^ metre. For example, the tragedies of Seneca are in various 
metres, chiefly iambic. See also' note to 1. 3285- 

3177. After hir ages, according to their periods; in chronological 
order. The probable allusion is to Boccaccio's De Casibus Virorum, 
which begins with Adam and Nimrod, and keeps tolerably to the right 
order. For further reo^^ks on this, see the Preface. 
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3181. Trag^die; accented on the s^^^" ^'^ab/e, aad riming with 
remidie; cf. 1. 3163. Very near the f^^rj^,. ^^Hus and Creseide. we 
find Chaucer riming it with comedte. ^ ^ poem he aJso calls a 
tragedie — - 

• Go, lytel book, go, my lyt^l irag^^fg', ^^ 

3183. FUlen, fell. Nas no, for ne was no, a doub/e negative. Ci. Ch. 
tr. of Boethius— * and eke of present tyme now is fuJ of ensanmples how 
))at kynges ben chavmged in-to wrechednesse out of hir welefubesse'; 
ed. Morris, n. '7 c. 



ea. moms, p. 75. 

3186. The Harl. MS. has — 'Ther may no man the coure of hir 
whiel holde,' which Mr. Wright prefers. ^"^ ^^® reading oi the Six-text 
is well enough here ; for in the preceding line Chaucer is speaking 
of Fortune under the image of a person fleeing away, to which he adds, 
that no one can stay her course. Fortune is aJso sometimes represented 
as stationary, and holding an ever-turning wheel, as in the Book of the ' 
Duchesse, 643 ; but that is another picture. I 

3188. Be war by, take warning from. f 

I 
LUCIFER. 1 

.r^vl'}^'''^'^' * ^^t^« iiame signifying Ught-hringer, and properly ( 

applied to the morning-star. In Isaiah xiv. 12 the Vulgate has-' Quo- 

^i uuir l''^ ^^ «^elo,Z.«/.r, qui mane oriebaris? corruisti in terram 

otLT^l^^^ gentes?' &c St. Jerome, TertuUian, St. Gregory, and 

bec^Le 1 7' '"PP°^^ ^^^ P^e to apply to the fall of Satan It 

allusions tA"""""^^ ^"P''' ^^^ ^itere both in prose and verse, and the 

rClar P J ^^ innumerable. See note to Piere the Plowman, 1. 105 

Ai«ant.^^',.^^^^^^^ ^?^-r begins his eighth book of the Coiifc«o 

3193 Si f examples of Lucifer and Adam. 

I Tim iii r^' ^ ^'" of pride, as in all the accounts; probably from 
• o. Thus Gower, Conf. Amant. lib. i. (vol. i. p. I53)— 
'For X^ucifer, with hem that felle, 
Bar pr-tde with hym into helle. 
Ther was pride of to grete cost, 
^'^^5^ Ar-* Whan iie for pride hath heuen lost.' 

simply ^ '^^^^ ^n thou. Sathana^, Satan. The Hebrew s^an jbxxb& 
A rem^tk.uj^''''"'y' as in i Sam. xxix. 4; » ^am. xix. 23 ; &c. 
Milton aJso . ^PP^icaticyn. of it to the evil spirit is in Luke x. 18. 
but they ^ ^^entifies Lucifer with Satan; Par. Lost, vii. 131 5 *• 435; 
•*^e sometimes distinguished, and made the names of two 
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A. ^*»markable example of tlii« ^„ 
rn^K spViUs. A. ^«^|^ *^ ''^^^ occurs in Viers the 

l\^,'X^t ^^^^^^^^^. .^Z * xnetrical pause after 

^ ADAM. 

• •*= "Oe Casibus Virorum Illncfr?«,« t. • 
V^^Wooxos 1^- It contains the p™^.^^^^^*^ a 

chapter 'De Aa^tr^ et ^ Paradbum dellcS^J ?^ !,^'''' ^"^ 

postea Damascet»ws, • ^ ^ -) hag^ ^eiiciarum. Lydgate, in 

l^isPaUoiPr^^^Cj^ *tbe erthe, in damascene the feelde 

God made theym above eche creature/ 
TT^ei^otioj. of tHe creation of Adam m a fie d whereupon afterwards 
stood Damascus, occurs m Peter Comestor s Histona Scholastica, where 
we find Ced. 15^6, foL vu)-* Quasi quereret auquis Remansit homo in 

loco vbi factus est, in agro scihcet damasceno t Nod, Vbi eigo trans- 

latus est ? In paradisum. See also MaundeviUe's Travels, cap. xv • 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 207 ; and note in Matzner's Alten-' 

glische Spracbproben, u- 185. 

3200. So Boccaccio— ' O caeca rerum cupiditas! Hii, quibus — 

omnium, dante Deo, erat imperium; See, Cf. Gen. i. 29 ; ii. 16. 
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SAMPSON. 

5205. The story of Sampson is also in Boccaccio, lib.i. c. 17 (not 19, 
as Tyrwhitt says). But Chaucer seems mostly to have followed the 
account in Judges xiii-xvi. The word annunciat, referring to the an- 
nouncement of Samson's birth by the angel (Judges xiii. 3) may have 
been suggested by Boccaccio, whose account begins— • Pr(wn««c/a«/« 
per angelum Deo, ex Manue Israhelita quodam et pulcherrima eius 
vxore Sanson progenitus est.* Thangel in 1. 3206 = /A« angel, 

3207. Consecrat, consecrated. A good example of the use of the end- 
ing -at ; cf. situate for w/wa/tfrf.— M. Shakespeare has consecrate ; Com. 
of Err. ii. 2. 134. 

3 208. Whyl he mygkte see as long as he preserved his eyesight. 

3210. To speke of strenglhe with regard to strength ; to speke 0/ is a 
Vvcvd of preposition j^ rf'i^ilton's Samson Agonistes, 126-150. 

3 21 1. Wyues. Samson told the secret of his riddle to his wife. 
Judges xiv. 17; and of »,;« cfrpnffth to Delilah, id. xvi. i7- , 

3215. Alto^re»fe, cq^ , , iv rent in twain. The prefix to- has two 
powers in Old Englisi^ c f'mes it is the preposition to in composi- 
tion, as /ow/^r^. or Af i^ °^^1^!\g ztifit4cht), 2i refuge. But more com- 
monly it is a prefix si^' ^f'^^^ ) '•«, spelt zer- in German, and rfiV in 
MoesoGotbic and I^^ifpng '« '^^^^^^^«rcnt in twain ; to-burst^hnm 
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in twain. &c. The intensive adverb «^. utterly. ^^ 

cases also. Thus, in William of Paleme. 1- 8^ ^. we find-' He was al 

«Lj' where 0/ preceaes the intensive prea^c a-=A S «/• I^- 
fl.tt,o«Jrerf, wHere <u pre have—' a/ bt-u,et>^^ % T °-^"- -^S^"*' 

in the same poem, 1. 661, ^S.^T'^^ ^o'' wo/ where a/ now 

precedes the prefix W-. In Barbour s Bruce. ^. g^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

expression— ^ ^^^^ liapnyt ony to slyde or TalJ, 

He suld be soyne to-Jruscht^ ^i: 

Vf},trealto-fruschitme^ns ^"^^^^ l^^^^'l ^ g^^^«- ■P^'-^ps the clearest 
example of the complete separability of al from /^ is seen in I. ^884 Jf 
"William of Paleme : — 

*Al to-tare liis atir-Jat he to-tere mi^t*; 

i. e. he entirely tore apart his attire, as much of it as he couJd tear apart 

But at a later period of English, when the prefix /o- was Jess underetood' 

a new and mistaken notion arose of regarding a/ /o as a separable prefix' 

with the sense of aU to pieces. I have observed no instance of this use' 

earlier than the reign of Henry VIII. Thus Surrey, Sonnet 9, has 'a/-/o 

shaken * for shaken to pieces. Latimer 1ms- they love and al^o love 

(i. e. entirely love) him ' ; Serm. p. 289. For other examples, see Al-ta 

in the Bible Word-book ; and my notes in Notes and Queries, 3 Ser. xii, 

464, 535* , r • J T J 

3320. Samson's wife was given to a fnend ; Judges xiv. 20. She was 
afterwards burnt by her own people ; Judges xv. 6. 

3234. On euery tayl; one brand being fastened to the tails of two 
foxes ; Judg. XV. 4. 

3225. Comes. The Vulgate has segetes and fruges ; also uineas for 
vynes, and oliueia for oliueres. The plural form corncs is not uncommon 
in Early English. Cf 'Quen thair corns war in don/ i.e. when their 
harvests were gathered m ; Spec, of Eng., pt. ii. ed. Morris and Skeat, 
p. 70, 1. 39. And again, ' alle men-sleeris and brenneris of houses and 
comes [misprinted corves] ben cursed opynly in parische chirches*; 
! WycUf s Works, ed. Arnold, iii. 329. 

3334« Wang-loth, molar tooth. This expression is taken from the 
Vulgate, which has— *Aperuit itaque Dominus molarem dentem in 
maxilla asini *; where the A. V. has only—* an hollow place that was in 
the jaw*; Judg. x v. I9- 

3236. yudicum, i. e. Liber Judicum. the Book of Judges. Cf. note 

to 1. 93 above. . ^ ^ *i. 

3237. Gazan, a cormption of Gazam. the ace. case, m Judg. xvi. i. 

Vulgate version. ,j * v -u o- 

3244. Nehadde been, there would not have been. Since hadde is here 
the subjunctive mood, it is dissyllabic. Read-mrWe n'haddS. 



^ji:b monkes taz:^ 

-- ♦-Vt*-' I-at. sicera, Greek vtifc^,^ . 

^^^VSicer, ^^^^^ speU r/</^; see '^yohf*s'^'%''''^J'':'^' ^'^ ^^ 
TKOid ..Inck^e. ^^^ here because found m th^^J"^' ^' ^"^^^^^ '' 
,6^. .ole. 1^ X3 ^^^^^ruinum bibas, nee ./JJ^ Vulgate version of 

Judge. ^. 7 I :;f ^"^SS., which have m.r, s«W^, J «i^|ht]y amend 
tixt spelling of t:lxe f^^^;^^, ^^* ^y^htr, cyder. Wyclif 

10 xeekon formerly ^J ^^ ^^^^^.^^^ ^ay be seen m a great 

T5rS^" Tlxe Vulga^has P^i/a; but Chaucer (or his scribes) 
nSy adoptea a. form wh ch seemed to have a nearer resemblance to 
nSus^ve case, such being, at that Ume, tke usual practice; ^ 
^Me Cfrom Briseida^^ and ^««./,rfa. Lydgate also uses the form 

^i'2^0 In this array, in this (defenceless) condition. 

3264! Q«*n»*, hand-miU. The Vulgate has-«et clausum in carcere 
molere fe^erunt' ; J^' ^^- ^^' ».«* Boccaccio says-' ad molas 
fnofiuaHas coegere/ 1^^ word occure m the House of Fame, iii. j.08 ; 
and in Wyclif s Bible, Exod. xi. 5 ; Mat. xxiv. 41. In the Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. i8i» ^^e story of Samson is alluded to, and it is 
said of him that he ' uil [/?//] into >e honden of his yuo [/o«], ])et him 
deden grinde ate queme ssamuoUiche,' i.e. who made him grind at the 
mill shamefully (in a shameful manner). Lydgate copies the passage 
rather closely, in his Fall of Princes, fol. e 7 :— 
• And of despite, after as I fynde, 
At their quernes made hym for to grinde.' 
3269. Thend^, the ead. Caytif means (i) a captive, (2) a wretch. It 
is therefore used here very justly. 

33 74. Two pilers, better than the reading the pilers of MS. E. ; because 
itoo are expressly mentioned ; Judg. xvi. 29* 

32S2. So Boccaccio 'Sic aduersa credulitas, sic amantis pietas, sic 

mulieris egfit inclyta fides. Vt quern non poterant homines, non uincula, 
non ferrum uincere, a mulieribus latrunculis umceretur.' Lydgate has 
the expressions — . 

'Beware by Sampson your counseyU well to kepe, 
Though [misprinted Thatl Dalida compleyne, crye, and wepe ; 
and again: — ■* 

'^f'"" u^'r.'^^^^^oTm within your counseyll crepe/ 
Though Balid/^^^pi^y^e. ciye, and wepe.' 

HERCULES. 

^28$. There is litti ^ , w^rcules in Boccaccio ; but Chaucer's 
favourite author, Ovi^|^ about lie ^ ^^ Metamorphoses, book ix» 
VOL. a ^ has his story 

N 
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and Heroides, epist. 9. Tyrwhitt, however, has shewn that Chaucer 
more immediately copies a passage in Boethias, de Cons. Phil. lib. iv, 
met. 7, which is as follows : — 

• Herculem duri celebrant labores ; 

lUe Centauros domuit superbos; 

Abstulit saeuo spolium leoni; 

Fixit et certis nolucres sagittis; 

Foma cementi rapuit draconi, 

Aureo laeuam grauior metallo; 

Cerberum traxit triplici catena. 

Uictor immitem posuisse fertur 

Pabulum saeuis dominum quadrigis. 

Hydra combusto periit ueneno; 

Fronte turpatus Achelous amnis 

Ora demersit pudibunda ripis. 

Strauit Antaeum Libycis arenis, 

Cacus Euandri satiauit iras, 

Quosque pressurus foret altus orbis 

Setiger spurais humeros notauit. 

Ultimus caelum labor irreflexo 

Sustulit coUo, pretiumque rursus 

Uitimi caelum meruit laboris.' 
But it is still more interesting to see Chaucer's own version of this pas- 
sage, which is as follows (ed. Morris, p. 147) : — ■ 

* Hercules is celebrable for his harde trauaile ; he dawntede pe proude 
Centaufis, half hors, half man ; and he rafte >e despoylynge fro jie cruel 
lyoun ; ]>at is to seyne, he slouj 'pe lyoun and rafte hym hys sk)ai. He 
smot ]7e birds pat hyaten arpijs in ]>e palude of lyme vn\> certejnie arwes. 
He rauyssede applis fro l^e wakyng dragoun / & hys hand was ]>e more 
heuy for >e goldene metal. He drouj Cerberus \>e hound of helle by his 
treble che3aie ; he, ouer-comer, as it is seid, hap put an vnmeke lorde 
fodre to his cmel hors ; pis is to sein, J)at hercules slou^ diomedes and 
made his hors to etyn hym. And he, hercules, slouj Idra J)e serpent & 
brende \>e venym ; and achelaus J)e flode, defoulede in his fbrhede, dreinte 
his shamefast visage in his strondes ; J)is is to seyn, Jwit achelaus cou)>e 
transfigure hymself into dyuerse lykenesse, & as he faujt wip ercules, at 
])e laste he tumide hym in-to a bole [bulf] ; and hercules brak of oonof • 
hys homes, & achelaus for shame hidde hym in hys ryuer. And he, 
hercules, caste adoun Antheus pe geaunt in pe strondes of libye ; & kacus 
apaisede pe wrajjtes of euander ; ))is is to sein, ))at hercules slouj pe 
monstre kacus & apaisede wij? pat deep pe wra|)))e of euander. And pe 
bristlede boor markede wi)? seomes [scums, ftiam] pe sholdres of hercules, 
%e whiche sholdres pe heye cercle of heuene sholde ])reste [wis to rm» 
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,^]. And ^ laste ^^1 jSST^Ii,'^* he snstenede Je hencne upon 
te netke tinbowed ; & te aes« eftsones J,e heuene to ben }« pris of 

his laste trauayle.* ^Tr-^e.book 11= . _ ^ 

K-A in bis Howse ol ranic, _.V*» oe mentions^ 

And in ais " . Alexander, and lie^„i 

That -with a shert^ his lyf did lese' 
3,88. Herc«l^;^tftSs"^,^*»'» ^^^ o' tl^e Nemean lion. 

^'^r^ T^e eLv;»xth labour was the fetching of the golden . , 

^^ ?y t.e <sria^« '^^^t^?-^- °%*^«r^"^^^^^^ 

3»9». The twelfth ** tbe bringing of Cerberus from jj, 

»JtBtsiri?a king of f ^^h'.^? *° ««=rifice all foreigner who o "'' 
t^t^t till the arri^l ,l"f ^?les, who slew him. The oth«^°,*^e 
• Kbour.' -"Then Hercules kUled Diomedes, a king in Thra^' ^ 
eighth laDoui, human flesh i-;n u V , v.- , **^^. who 

/fed his mares ;^* Ae mares. ks^h"'"="'? "^17 '"'"•'^k ^*^« ii^ 
body to be eaten yV .as Chaucer htmsdf says m his transit 

l^ The confusion ■«'»!^«y' because the story of Busiris is menH^i*," 

:^whS\y «°/*r'p 5SW!%^^ ^ '^ ^^^' "'•'"='' Chaucer ^2 
Sates (ed. Mo^i^P- ^^ l^7li^'\f^ -^^^^ >« w:^ 
«,ont to sleen hys ^ ggif , °J H* herburghden porf«'<rf] m hys hous- 
ed he ^^^'-y^'^lXcily ""^^^ ^' -- '^y* «-'•• ^y^-^- t^lL' 

^'°!^Q6rA.Moi«. seems to be „3ed here as a genitive fonn from a nomi 
r^Jw^Ackelo; in bis t^^sUtion of Boethius we find Aclulaus. -pkl 
speUtag of names by old authois is often vague and uncertain. The Jjf 
^eans—he broke °ne of the two horns of Achelous. The river-g^ 
Actions, in his fight with Hercules, took the form of a buU. whfi^ 
tlie liero broke off one of his homs. ^^ 

""^aaoT- ^^^ adventures with Cacus and Ant^us are well known. 

3299- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^°^ '^^ ^^ destruction of the Erymanthian 

^"^3300. J^«l^*' .^<^'" a long time ; in the margiu of Ms. Camb.Univ. Lib. 
r>d. 4- 34. is wntten the gloss diu. 
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3307. The allusion is to the 'pillars '.of Hercules. The expressiofl 
• both ends of the world * refers to the extreme points of the continen^^ 
of Europe and Africa, world standing here for co«//«^/. The \^" ^^ 
that Hercules erected two pillars, Calpe and Abyla, on the two sides 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The words * seith Trophee ' seem to reler ^^ 
an author named Trophaeus. In Lydgate*s prologue to his .ra 
Princes, st. 41, he says of Chaucer that — 

•In youth he made a translacion 
Of a boke whiche called is Trophe, 
In Lumbarde tonge, as men may rede and sej 
And in our vulgar, long er that he deyde, 
Gave it the name of Troylus and Creseyde.* 
This seems to say that Trophe was the name of a book in ^*^ ' 
whence Chaucer drew his story of Troilus. But the notion most ^ 
due to some mistake, since that work was taken from the * Filostra 
of Boccaccio. The only trace of the name of Trophaus as an author is in 
a marginal note— possibly Chaucer's own — which appears in both e 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS.. viz. • Ille vates Chaldeorum Tropheus^ 
331 1. Thise clerkes, meanmg probably Ovid and Boccaccio, ^f 
Ovid's Heroides, epist. ix, entitled Deianira Herculi. and Metamorpft- 
lib. ix; Boccaccio, De Casibus Virorum lUustrium, lib. i. cap. xviu., ana 
De Mulieribus Claris, cap. xxii. See also the Trachiniae of Sophocles. 
3315. Wered, worn ; so in 1. 3320 we find wered for the form oitoe 
past tense. Instances of verbs with weak preterites in Chaucer, but 
strong ones in modem English, are rare indeed ; but there are several 
instances of the contrary, e.g. wep, step, wesk, wex, now wept, m^ 
washed, waxed. Wore is due to analogy with hore ; cf. could for coud- 

3317. Both Ovid and Boccaccio represent Deianira as ignorant of the 
fatal effects which the shirt would produce. See Ovid, Metam. ix. I33- 
Had Chaucer written later, he might have included Gower among the 
clerks, as the latter gives the story of Hercules and Deianira in ^ 
Conf. Amantis, lib. ii., following Ovid. Thus he says— 
• With wepend eye and woful herte 
She tok out thilke vnhappie sherte. 
As she that wende wel to do.* 
3326. For long upbraidings of Fortune, see The Boke of the Duchesse, 
617; Rom. Rose, 5407; Boethius, ed. Morris, p. 35. 

NABUGODONGSGR. 

3335. Nabus^odonosor; generally spelt Nabuchodonosor in copies of 
the Vulgate, of which tlie other spelling is a mere variation. Gower 
has the same spelling as Chaucer, and relates the story near the end ot 
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ir A. mantis. Kc>t:l>. no doubt took it directly from 

' 1 i iv. • Here an imitatloxx of the French idiom ; F. vaisselle 

^"TxS The vessel is n ^^gon well ^^serves. Cf. 1. 3494- 
^ c 'the pl^*^' ^^ A 'statue the seooxx^ syllable is rapidly slurred over, 
AG 1» ^® ^^""^ \ 334°- ^^^ ^« same efifect in the Kn. Tale, 
lik/that in glor^^ 

U. 117. ^^^' 

BALXHASAR. 

so spelt by Soocaccio, who relates the story Tery 
.wj. Balthasar;^^^^ Illust., lii^. ji. cap. 19. So also, by Peter 
briefly ^® ^^^•' Historia Scholastica ; and by Gower, Conf. Amant., 
Comestor. ^^ ^^^^^^te generally has Sczltassar; Daniel, cap. v. 
lib V T^® ^ f jU l^y^ cf. 1. 3275 above. 

'70. -An^ '*^^-, ^/to is supplied for the metre. The scribes have con- 
aasl The ^^^x as a trisyllable ; but see 11. 339i^ 34i6, 3418. 
«tdered vesselles C^ ^^^ ^g old pbrase 'thank God 0/ aU/ i.e. for aj,. 

3388- Cy. ?Hkucer's * Fie fro tbe pres/ 1. 19.-M. . 

occurring i» ^^f This reading, from the Cambridge MS., is perhans 
3422- ^^^' !^st ^^^ *^ ^^"i!* ^- 2374. Tyrwhitt has /r«s/.,A i^ ^he 
the best ; cf . *^^ ^sed throughout. The singular imperative would be 
Tjlural, but thof* ^ ^^^tS. Elsewhere Chaucer also has * on whom we 
^si rather tba^^ , ^^ste on fortune,* B. 3326 ; cf. * syker on to trosten • 

P PI. Crede,^- ^^^ accented. I>egree, rank, position. 
'^427. ^^"^^e ^^^ allusion is, in the first place, to Boethius. de 
343^- ^^^f^ ill. pr- 6""* ^^^ quern felicitas amicum fecit, infortunium 
Cons, Plii^". ^ » ; "vvliich Chaucer translates—* Certys swiche folk a 
faciei inii»ic=^^^akel> frendes, contrarious fortune makej> hem enmyse» 



vrelefnl fortune ^ ^orris). Cf. Prov. xix. 4—* Wealth maketh niauy 
pp. 7^» "^"^ X^e -poo^ is separated from his neighbour,* Sec. So also 
friendls ; ^^^J^jronglit low, he [i.e. thy friend] will be against thee, and 

. « Xf tliou be o ^^^ ^y ^^^^, . E^jclus. vi. 12. In Hazlitfs Collection 

^U wae ^^?^^^erbs, p. 235, we find- 
of ^^^^ ,io. time of prosperity, friends wiU be plenty; 
In time of adversity, not one among twenty.' 
note to 1. 120 above, p. i39i ^^* not to multiply instances, 
See »-^®^ f Goldsmith's Hermit ;— 
note St. »y .^^d ^1^^^ jg friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that fol^"*^' ^*^'* *''* /«m«. 
And leaves the wretch to weep?' 
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2EN0BTA. 
3437. <CenQhia. The story of Zeno-bia is told bjr Ti^beffius P*, 
who flourished under Constantine, in cap. xxix. of his work entitled in- 
ginta Tyranni ; but Chaucer no doubt followed later accounts, one 
which was ctearly that given by Boccaccio in his De Mulieribus Clans, 
cap. xcviii. Boccaccio relates her story again in his De Casibus Viro- 
rum, lib. viii. c. 6; in an edition of which, printed in i544» ^ "°^ 
references to the biography of Aurelian -by Flavius Vopiscus, to me 
^history of Orosius, lib. vii. cap. 23, and to Baptista Fulgosius, hb-i^- 
cap. 3. Palmyra is described by Pliny, Nat. JHist. lib. v. cap. 25- 
Zenobia's ambition tempted her to endeavour to make herself a Queen 
of the East, instead of remaining merely Queen of Palmyra ; but she 
was defeated by the Roman emperor Aurelian, a.d. 273, and carried fo 
Rome, where she graced his triumph, a.d. 274. She survived this dis- 
grace for some years. 

Palymerie. Such is the spelling in the best MSS. ; but MS. HI- 
reads—* of Palmire the queene.' It is remarkable that MS. Trii. Coll 
Cam. R. 3. 19 has the reading— • Cenobia, of Belmary queue/ whicn 
suggests that Belmarie, in the Prol. 1. 57, is merely another form 
Palmyra ; but see Barbour's Bruce, xx. 393. It occupied the site of the 
ancient Tadmor, or * city of palmtrees,' in an oasis of the Great Syrian 
desert. It has been in ruins since about a.d. 1400. 

3441. In the second ne in, the e is slurred over; of. nw, Sq. Tale 35- 

3442. Perse. This seems to be Chaucer's mistake. -Boccaccio says 
expressly that she was of the race of the Ptolemies of Egypt ; but further 
on he remarks—* Sic cum Persis et Armenis principibus, vt illos urbani- 
tate et facetia superaret.' This may account for the confusion. 

3446. Boccaccio says (de Mul. Clar.)— * Dicunt autem banc a puentm 
sua spretis omnino muliebnbus officiis, cum iam corpusculum eduxisset 
in robur, syluas & nemora incoluisse plurimum, & accinctam pharct/a, 
ceruis caprisque cursu atque sagittis fuisse infestam. Inde cum in 
acriores deuenisset uires, ureus amplecti ausam, pardos, leonesque insequi, 
obuios expectare, capere & occidere, ac in praedam trahere.' This 
accounts for the word office, and may shew how closely Chaucer has 
followed his original. 

3497. She was acquainted with Egyptian literature, and studied Greek 
under the philosopher Longinus, author of a celebrated treatise on 'The 
Sublime.' 

3502. Housbonde. Her husband was Odenathus, or Odenatus, the 
ruler of Palmyra, upon whom the emperor Gallienus had bestowed the 
title of Augustus. He was murdered by some of his relations, and 
some have insinuated that Zenobia consented to. the crime- She 
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^ <.B<mmed the imperial <iiarl_„ 
si«tti<A Wctt, »»«^ ^onedakt, by metathesis fif « j""' !^^- ^°^t 
scribe speU ttoe i^"?2./for^"^^- '^'''***^' 

^ Vb.e s?e\H»g -<* '^ „se them (her and her ^^ushan-^^ ♦„ a, 

JS01. D»»n **»» ^•'^^ over Peraia a.d. a+o-ayf hI h ^*; ^ .u 
1510. Sc^r _X >^«J««^ he kept in captivity Tor ^he'fr.^*?* 

^co^^eong S:^^^^^ a new. empire at Palmyra. ^ ^'"^'^^ 

«i4 Zeuobia. 'f*^" 'session of events. Fil. fell, befell. 

^ «t M^irtror-*. Tyx^Wtt suggests that perhaps Boccaccio's book had 
r 11 •" * r-i,»ncer's ha^'^s under the name of Petrarch. We m=„ 
wV^s^^se that Chaucer had read the account in a bo^o^"eS 
book a^d did not quite remember whether Petrarch or Boccaccio was 
the autlior Instances of similar mistakes are common enough in Early 
Enelisli Modem readers are apt to forget that, in the olden times, 
much infoTmation had to be carried in the memoiy, and there was seldom 
mudh facUity for verification or for a second perusal of a story. 

3519. Crudly, The Hart. MS. has the poor reading trewely, mis- 

written for crewely. 

cicac Claudius II, emperor of Rome. a.d. 368-270. He succeeded 
Gallienus, as Chaucer says, and was succeeded by Aurelian. 

3535- Boccaccio calls them Heretnianus and Timolaus. 

3550. Char, chariot. Boccaccio describes this 'currum, quem sibi ex 
auro gemmisque praeciocissimum Zenobia fabricari fecerat/ 

3556. Charged, heavily laden. She was so laden with chains of 
massive gold, and covered with pearls and gems, that she could scarcely 
support the weight ; so saj^ Boccaccio. 

3562. Vitremyte, I have no doubt this reading (as in Tyrwhitt) is 

correct. All the six MSS. in the Six-text agree in it. The old printed 

editions have autremite, a mere corruption ; and the Harl. MS, has 

vfptiermyie, which I take to be an attempt to make sense of a part of the 

word, just as we have turned ecrevisse into cray^fisK What the word 

means, is another question • it is perhaps the greatest * cnix* m Chaucer. 

Ks S!ss!t word occurs nowhere else, the solution I offer is a mere guess. 

I suppose it to be a coird word, formed on the Latin vitream rmtram, 

expressing, literally, t^Tl head-dress, in complete contrast to a strong 

helmet My reasons r^ ^ /^cinfi" this are as follows. 

(I) With regard ♦ f PP°^' ^ Low-Latin, its commonest meaning 
ts a woman's heacj^ti^ mtira. ^^ especially and widely used as 

a term of mockery^ V^ess. ^ Kut ^^^^.^^^ Spanish, and French. The 

^/ff-a was the cap ^^^^ ^^ . . 'ic were made to wear as a sign of 

^liich crinauiais >» 
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degradation; see Catpenter's Supp. to-Ducange, s.v. Mitra; Vo^bnlan" 
degli Accad. della Cnisca, s, v, Milira; and any large Spinish Diet- s- v. 
Mitra Even Cotgrave has— 'JtfiVr^ mitred; hooded wift a mt'^' 
wearing a miwr; set on a pillory or scaffold, with a ™«r of paper on 
his head,' The chief difficulty in this derivation is the loss of the r. 

(i> With r^atd to vitream. This may refer to a proverb, probably 
rather English than foreign, to which 1 have never yet seen a rtieren«- 
But iU eiislence ia dear. To give a man ' a glazeo hood ' meant, m 
Old English, to mock, delude, cajole. It appears in Piers the Plowroan, 
B. XX. 171, where a story is told of a man who, fearing to die, co^uiteo 
the physicians, and gave them large sums of money, for which they 
gave him in return 'a glasen hoiive,' i.e. a Aoorf 0/ f^a". a ^"B "»f' 
was no defence at all. So also 'And madest me an houve of glas ; 
Poems of Walter Mapes. ed. Wright, p. 337. 1. 6. Still clearer is the 
allusion to the same proverb in Chaucer himself, in a passage never yet 
explained, in Troil. and Cres. v. 469. where Fortune is said to have an 
intention of deluding Troilus ; or, as the poet says, 

' Fortune his hmoui intended bet to glase,' 
i.e. literally. Fortune intended to glazi his hood still better for Mm. i-f- 
to make a still greater fool of him. In the Aldine edition, Sow' '* 
printed hawm in this passage, but hooiut occurs elsewhere ; Tyiwb'W 
has AOTK, a common variation of howut. If this note is unsatisfaetOTy, 
I may yet claim to have explained in it at least one long-standi:« 
difficulty; vii. this line in Troilus. Tyrwhitt long ago expUmed that, 
in Chancer, the phrases Sa set a man's hood, and to «( a man's cap. have a 
like meaning, viz. to delude him. Chaucer uses verre for glass in 
another passage of a similar character, viz. in Troil, and Cres. ii. 867, 
where we read — 

' And forthy, who that hath an hede of vara 
Fro cast of stones ware him in the wetre.* 
3564. A diilaf. This is from Boccaccio's o/ftir account, in the De 
Casibus Virorum. ' llaec nuper iniperatoribus admiranda, nunc uenit 
niiseranda plebeis. Haec nunc galeata coocionari militibos assneta, 
nunc uelala cogitur muliercularum audire fabellas. Haec nuper Orienti 
praesidens soeptra gestabat, nunc Romae subiacens, colum, sicut cetera^ 
baiulat.' Zenobia survived her disErace for some years, living at Ronie 
as a private person on a small estate which was graoted to her, and 
wiHch, sa^ Trebellius PoUio. ' bodie Zt^obia dicitur.' 

PETER, KING OF SPAIN. 
Taj/ai ** '^* I*relace for the ordtr in which the parts of the Monk'l 
reter tif"*"^^**" ^ '^""'^ '**" *^ arrangement in the Harleian MS. 
■ S o£ C^astile, boro in 1334, is generally knovrn as Pedro tiie 
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conduct N^asmatls-eajr ^^ f^itnaggle toofc 

;, destructive civd ^^^oxx^l^^^^^^bed P^ci. 

£i,ri^i/e (H«^^> ^t^u :B^^^%sralter Scott, 
in tbe course of ^ ^y 3^ ^pall^ds. comoa. 

1369. See th^e^^^^:* SP^^^^ ^earo clasping 
Pedro, in LockliaJt s ^ X>oxx F^ ^^^ eaclx 
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excellent letter by Mr. FuraivaH in Notes and Queries, wfaiih I he« 
subjoin ; I may give myself the credit, however, of identifying 'wicked 
aest' with O. Fr. mau ni. 

• The first two lines [of the stanza] describe the arms of Bertrand dn 
Guesdin, which were, a black double-headed eagle displayed on a silver 
shield, with a red band across the whole, from left to right [in hefiddic 
language a bend dexter, gules]— "the lymrod coloured as the glede" or 
live coal— as may be seen in Anselme's Histoire G^dalogique de France, 
and a MS. Genealogies de France in the British Museum. Next, if we 
turn to Mr. D. F. Jamison's excellent Life and Times of Bertrand du 
Guesdin, we not only find on its cover Bertrand's arms as above 
described, but also at vol. ii. p. 92-4, an account of the plot and murder 
to which Chaucer alludes, and an identification of his traitorous or 
" Genylcm " Oliver, with Sir OUver de Mauny of Brittany (or Armorica), 
Bertrand's cousb [or, according to Froissart, cap. 245, his nephew]. 

• After the battle of Monteil, on March 14, 1369, Petro was besieged 

.in l!he castle of Monteil near the borders of La Mancha, by his brother 

Enrique, who was helped by Du Guesdin and many French knights. 

Finding escape impossible, Pedro sent Men Rodriguez secretly to Dn 

•Guesdin with an offer of many towns and aoo,ooo gold doubloons if 

ihe would desert Enrique and reinstate Pedro. Du Guesdin refused the 

offer, and " the next day related to his friends and kinsmen in the camp, 

and especially to his cousin. Sir Oliver de Mauny, what had taken place." 

He asked them if he should tell Enrique ; they all said yes : so he told 

the king. Thereupon Enrique promised Bertrand the same reward that 

Pedro had offered him, but asked him also to assure Men Rodriguez of 

'Pedro's safety if he would come to his (Du Guesclin's) lodge. Relying 

on Bertrand's assurance, Pedro came to him on March 23 ; Enrique 

entered the lodge directly afterwards, and after a struggle, stabbed Pedro, 

and seized his kingdom. 

' We see then that Chaucer was justified in asserting that Du Guesclifl 

and Sir Oliver Mauny "brew this cursednesse "j and his assertion has 

some historical importance; for as his patron and friend, John of 

Gaunt, married one of Pedro's daughters [named Constance] as his 

second wife [Michaelmas, 13 71], Chaucer almost certainly had the 

account of Pedro's death fi-om his daughter, or one of her attendants, 

and is thus a witness for the truth of the narrative of the Spanish 

chronicler Ayala, given above, against the French writers, Froissart, 

Cuvelier, &c., who make the B^gue de Villaines the man who inveigled 

Pedro. This connection of Chaucer with John of Gaunt and his second 

vriie must excuse the poet in our eyes for calling so bad a king as Pedro 

the Cruel " worthy" and " the glorie of Spayne, whona Fortune heeld so 

/beigh in magestee.*' 
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3720. 'mere he expected to find some who ^^"^^J^^^ 
Suetonius says-Mpse cum paucis hospitia sing^ulornm adiit. 
clausis omnium foribus, respondente nuUo, in ''''}''^^^ 
cap. xlvii. He afterwards escaped to the viUa oi ^^f/^^^^^ 
four miles from Rome, where he at length gave himself a mortal woib^ 
m the extremity of his despair 

3736. G'Vrf^no/ to strike off; cf. * gurdeth of gyles hed.* P. «• J^- "• 
201. A gird is also a sharp striking taunt or quip.— M. 

HOLOFERNES. 
J^^^\ ^J""^"^"' The stoiy of Holofemes is to be found in the 
apocryphal book of Judith. 
3750. Forlesinge, for fear of losing, lest men should lose. 
3753. 'He had decreed to destroy all the gods of the land, that all 
^Tfi ^^^\ "^""'^^'^ Nabuchodonosor only/ &c. ; Judith iii. 8. 
3756. EUachim. Tyrwhitt remiarks that the name of the high pn«t 
Z^ i°^*;"^J J^^^th iv. 6. But this is merely the form of the nainem 
our Enghsh version. The Vulgate version has the equivalent fom 
Ehachm; cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi 4 

K-n^I^f* ^^^^^'* ^e- on his back, with his fece upwards. Sec 
Anightes Tale, 1. u^q. 

ALEXANDER. 

3821. There is a whole cycle of Alexander romances, in Latin, French, 
and English so that his story is common enough. He was, indeed. 
one of the «mne worthies"; see Love's La. Lost. v. i. 130; »• S^S; 
mere is a good life of him by Plutarch, but in Chaucer's time the principal 
authority for an account of him was Quintus Curtaus. In Boccaccios 
Vt Casibus Virorum there is only a casual mention of Alexander, in the 
story of Darius, Hb. iv. cap. 9. See Warton's Hist, of English Poetiy. 
3826. ' They were glad to send to him (to sue) for peace.' 
3843. Writ, should write, pt. subj. ; hence the change of vowel from 
indie, wroot, — M. 

3845- 'So Alexander reigiied twelve years, and then died'; i Mac 
i. 7. Machabee, i. e. the first book of the Maccabees, in the Apocrypha. 
3851. 'Fortune hath turned Xhy six (the highest and most fortunate 
throw at dice) into an ace (the lowest).' Cf. note to 1. 124, p I39- 
3860. « Which two (fortune and poison^ I accuse of all this woe.' 

JULIUS CAESAR. 
ZS62, Tot humble bed Tyrwhitt, Wright, and Bell print kumhUhede, as 
in some MSS. ^^^ ^Ws word is an objectionable hybrid compound, and 
I think it renaains to be shewn that the word belongs to our language. 
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In the Knightes Tale, Chaucef *^^r 
hutniliut. Until some authority ^.^^^ 
content with the reading of tbe * c^t*^ 
3863. Julius. For this story ^^ j 
Suetonius, and Valerius ; see "" £;£ti3<= 
ing life of him by Plutarch. ^°~.-^e; "* 

3866. Tributdrii; observe the »-" 
is a trisyllable | so also in 1. 387°' ^1*^ 

3870. -Agiinst Pompey, thy * 

his daughter Jnlia in marria^- «'*' ' 

3875. PuttKl; to be read as -^ -g J»' 

387S. Pompehus. Boccaccio g^"^ Jit»- 

misfortune ; De Casibus Viroru^*' 

»9, B.C. 48. ^<s 

3881. ffim. for himself ; bat in *^*^-n»r>l 

3885, Chaucer refers to this **? ^0 

1. 400. Cf. Shak. Heniy V, ». P'''^IIa.Jti 

3887. Chiucer is not alone i* ^"^ 
person ; see note to 1. 3893. 

3891, Cosi, contrived, appoiptc**' ^ -^r 
3893. Boydikins, lit. bodkiiis, *"*-./<7. 
It is meant to translate the L»t. P*"^ ^\»^ 
'■ 545. Caesar is said to have bee» -^^r 
'Jdition is called a punsoun io ^"*' c * 
-rfS. a pusoum, perhaps lui ^'"' *^ 

Dictionaty gives the fonn*w.=A'''f' cr^ 
Act iii. Sc I. 1. 76. In y,^ tn*fg'^rf;t/'^ 
said that Caesar was sUin wi*!* ^-t *<**" 
quotes-.The chief ^oo^-;, of tl-fi^ t. 
of the senate, all havin„ bodH'*' 
prefixed to Gorboduc , ^^C^ 

of the story to lJ,^'*'*^'*- Xn "^^ 
those authors. * **'' .^J 

I.ucanibom^.D. 3 a^*"*^^?*-^*' 

incomplete poem in {•• ^led * x^**^!^!. 
and Caei^r. There ! ^*> 'DO'^^l^-^Xt ^^^ 

Suetonius T^^g^ J ^ E^g^ ^^^tt^^ 

Valerias. The,^ ^^he I'^^^«tl'*'^^^ 
Maiiimus, author ,,-. ^t^ .he , i?*, » 
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eie reference is to Valerius Maximus. who b^S ^t 1^^ ^ ^^^ „f„. 
ence to Caesar; lib. vii. cap. 6. 

391 1. Ord and ende, -begrinning and ena, <yrwhitt notes m tie 
suggested emendation of ord for word was prop^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^.^^ -^ 
bis Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 70. Hickes Wouid make the same 
emendation in Troil. and. Cres. v. 1683 ; 

'And of this broche he told him ord and ende,* 

-v^liere the editions have xuord. He also cites the expression ord and ende 

from Caedmon ; see Thorpe's edition, p. 225, 1. 30. We also fmd/rom 

f^rde otS «n<fc= from beginning to end, in the poem ofElene (VercelliMS.) 

ed. Grein, 1. 590. Ord and ende occurs also at a later period, in the 

Ormulum, 1. 6775; and still later, in ¥\onz and Blancheflur, 1. 47, ed. 

j^ixmby, in the phrase, 

* Ord and ende he ha^ him told 
Hu blauncheflur was >arinne isold.' 
Tyrwhitt argues that perhaps Chaucer may himself have mistaken the 
true spelling of the phrase ; but perhaps we may put down the enor to 
the scribes. If conjectural emendation be admissible in rare cases, this 
is one where there need be little hesitation in restoring the true 
text. Ord and ende explains our modem odds and ends; see Garnett s 
Essays, p. ?7. Moreover, it is not uncommon to find a w prefixed to a 
word where it is not required etymologically, especially before the 
vowel o. The examples wocks, oaks, won, one, wodur, other, vfostus, 
oast-house, wo/A, oath, wots, oats, are aU given in HaUiweU's Vtov^ 
Dictionary. 

CROESUS. 
3917. Cresus; king of Lydia, b.c. 560-546, defeated by Cyrus at 
Sardis. Cyrus spared his life, and Croesus actually survived his bene- 
factor. Chaucer, however, brings him to an untimely end. The sto^ 
of Croesus is m Boccaccio, De Casibus Virorum, Ub. iii. cap. 20. See 
also Herodotus, lib. i ; Plutarch's Hfe of Solon &c. But Boccacdo repre- 
sents Croesus as surviving his disgraces TyUrhitt says that the story 
seems to have been taken from the Roman de la Rose. 11. 6312-6571 
(ed. M^on) ; where the English Romaunt of the Rose is defective, i^ 
Chancers translation of Boethius. bk ii pr 2, ed. Morris, p. 35.^* 
find this sentence. 'Wost Iknowesn bou not how Ciesus, king of 
lyndens («.), of whiche kyng Cirus 4as ful sore agast a Htel byfon^' 
>at >is rewlyche [pitiable] Cresus was caujt of [M Cirus, and ladto^e 
fijr to he brent; but >at a reyne descendede doun from heuaie, ))at 
««cowede him?' in the House of Fame, bk. i. 1. 104-6. we have an 
aUusion to the 'avision' [vision, dream] of 

'Cresus, that was king of Lide, 
That high upon a gibbet dide.* 
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See also Konne Pr.Ta. 1. 3x8. The tragic ^ 

IS given by Vincent of :Bea.^ivais. Speculmn :^^ 

an extract, as it seems to -t>e the accoia^T^ 

Koman de la Rose. It xxxust: Ido premised t^Z 

have been taken prisoner l>y Cyras three Hr^^^ 

*Alii historiograpbi rLstxTrarit, quod in s^' 

Cyrus rogo superponi et SLsssLiri, et subito ta^^^ 

immensitate ignis extingueretixr, vnde occa_ *"-^ 

Cumque postea hoc sil3l p>rospere euenisse "^^ 

nimium se iactaret^ d-ictum est ei a Soloiie ^^^' 

debere quemquam in d.iuLiliis et prosperitate ^-? ^^ 

in somnis quod Jupiter euxrL aqua pcrfimder^*.^^^ 

cum filiae suae mane iiid.ica.sset, ilia (vt res s^ V 

uit, dicens : quod, cnici esset affigendus et ^ "^ 

siceandus. Quod ita deiriuni contigit, nam po^^ 

Compare the few follo^w^ing lines from ti^ -^^ 

11. 3934-8 and 1. 394-8 '^^ 

• Jupiter, ce dist, le lavo?*^ 
Et Pbebus la toailU avo- 
Et se penoit de I'essuie^*^* 
Sien le dist Phanie sa «:;-» '^ 
Qui tant estoit sage et "* ^ - 
3951. The passage hiere following is repeat:^ 
logue, and copie<i, as has been said, from Bo^ 
particularly to l>e noted that the passage qu^t^ 
note to 1.3917 almost inunediately precedes |^' 
note to 1. 3x63. 
3956. See note to 1- 39 7 2 below. 
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L?^ ^^e fat 
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5,^Pientl 
^-adem X. 

^t) pruden 
^^rfundendu 
Cyro cruci/ 
"^ de la Re 



^e,» &c. 

7^°" tJie MonJc< 
*?» bk. ii. pf 2 

rom Boethius'i 
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3957. TTie hfti^Hi. See the description of Hl^^^ 

3961. ^oy- me, £or xnyself, f^j. jj,y part. 02;^^ 
»-M. We also findyb/* me, ^y ^^ means ; I^^ ^ 

39*70. ':By the bell of Saint p^ul's church c:i^ ^ 

397a. Tbe bost alludes to ^^^ concluding j^^ _ 
1. 3956, tben repeats the Wq^.^^ „o remedie T^^^^^^ ^don), 
yiovd biwaille from 1. 395^. rnmpsire all th^^ ^"^^ j ^^ fhe ^^ 

3982. I^iers. We must s^>^ J that the h.^ 0^^^^;^^^^%, ^fkes r,j, 
the moak-s name. In i. 3l;i^l^^ye, he did ^^t: l^^^^es. ^d cites tb^ 



^e. 



VOL. !!• 



it, ^^« tij^, 



IcSLTQt 
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3984. * Were it not for the ringing of your bells '; lit. were there not 
a clinking of your bells (all the while). * Anciently no person seems to 
have been gallantly equipped on horseljack, unless the horee's bridle or 
some other part of the furniture was stuck full of small bells. Vincent 
of Beauvais, who wrote about 1 264, censures this piede of pride in the 
knights-templars ; Hist. Spec. lib. xxx. c. 8$ '; &c.-Warton, Hi^t. Eng. 
Poetry (ed. Hazlitt), ii. 160 ; i. 264. See also note to Prol. 1. i^o- .. 
3990- * Ubi auditus non est, non effundas sermonem ' ; Ecclus. xxxu. 
6. (Vulgate) ; the A. V. is different. The common proverb, * Keep 
your breath to cool your broth/ nearly expresses what Chaucer here 
intends. 

3993. Substance is explained by Tyrwhitt to mean 'the mkterial pa^ 
of a thing/ Chaucer's meaning seems not very different from Shake- 
speare's in Love's La. Lost, v. 2. 871 — 

• A jest*s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it ; never in the f ongiie 
Of him that makes it.' 
3995. * For the propriety of this remark, see note to Prol. 1. loO ; 
Tyrwhitt. 

4000. Sir; 'The title of 5'/r was usually given, by courtesy, to priests, 

both secular and regular ' ; Tyrwhitt. Tyrwliitt also remarks that, ' m 

the principal modem languages, John, or its equivalent, is a name ot 

contempt or at least of slight. So the Italians use Gianrii, from "whence 

Zam [Eng. zany]; the Spaniards Juan, as Bobo Juan, a foolish John; 

the French Jean, with various additions.' t'he reason (which Tyrwhitt 

failed to see) is simply that John is one of the commonest of common 

names. For example, twenty-three popes took that name ; and cf. oflr 

phrase John Bull, which answers to the p'rench jfean Crapaud, and the 

Russian Ivan Ivanovitch, * the embodiment of the peculiarities of the 

Russian people '; Wheeler's Noted Names of Fiction. Ivan Ivanovitch 

would be John Johnson in English and Evan Evans in Welsh. Hence 

sir John became the usual contemptuous name for a priest ; see abundant 

examples in the Index to the Parker Society's publications. 

4004. Serue is two syllables. Reh in the Harl. MS. is more conect 
than rehhe of the other MS. The 2nd pers. iihper. sing, exhibits the 
stem of a verb, without addition. A bene, the value of a bean; in the 
Milleres Tale a hers (i.e. a blade of grass) occurs ih a similar manner; 
which has been corrupted into * not caring a curse'' I 

4606. Ye, yea, is a mild form of assent; yis is a stronger form, gene- 
rally followed, as here by some form of asseveration. See note to 1. 1<^ 
above, p. 153. 

4008. Attamed, commenced, begun. The Lat. attatmnare and \^ 
Lat. iniaminare are eauivalent to coniaminars, to contaminate, sou, 



spoil. From Low Lat. irteamincn-e coi 
">to,atteck, entecopdo, Tieein- I^rom d 
"' "'"*"', with a »iaila.r sense. The ni 



that of CI 






This Is -well shown by the -use of the 
xvii, 68, where it is %a\f\ of tlie good Si 
■ breyde to his boteles. and bothe he a, 
his two bottles, of ^vine a.nd oil, and b 
So here, the priest broach'eii, opened, or bt 



NOTES TO THE CLERKl 

I. Clerk. See ite descriptioo of him, Pr, 
J. "Were neuie spov-scd, wTio should be (i,, 

6. See Ecdles. iii. i ; * To every thing (J, 

7. As btth, pray be. The word as, near 
sometimes used, thus -with the imperative 11 
al'io, it means literally tven so, juH so. Q 
iendi, id. 1459 : as tloth, Sq. Ta. 45S; 'a, 
TroO. and Cress, v. X45 : '<" go we seene,' 
id. 513; see aldo Cant. Ta. 1. 37;i (ed. Tyn 
Giam, ii. a. 505- 

18. Hy style, lofty, learned, somewhat pedt 

ai I'^rrfe, control, governance; lit. yard, 

rod.^ This expression occurs also in the Ship 

27 Padoxue, Padua, in the JV.E. of Italy, 
two miles from Padua- He died July 18, i 
Di Morris's edition of the Prologue, &c. 
reason for supposing Chaucer to bave told 3 1 
lahehood. Supposing- that Petrarch did not 
ofthe story till June I 373, we may still take 
,hat te first /*<"-"' «"■ ■*'"^'' the story fro^i 
lone afterwards translated it Sta^ ^ MS. copy 
=1 Qfpoeirye. -with his poetry. Of is simil 
3? l/«>«« .- ' the canonist Giovanni di L.g. 
fo,™lten, though several wo.J,^ ^^ ^is remam, 
of Canon Lavs' at Bologna j^ 5^. and d, 
Morlej's English Writers, ti. ^ Ty-^h'-t f 

here alluded to, and says-'l|,e^ is ^<»^^ ^^<= 
dealfg Interpret, i.iu.c,»jj^_ joann*^ * ■■-! 
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vico oriundus, et ob id Ugnanus dictus, &c <^°«^°( ^'^0^^ Mus ]. 
titled Traetatus de Bello, is extant in MS. Reg. 13 »• i^' »- j^Q^gver a 
He composed it at Bologna in the year 1360. He was noi ^^ ^ 
mere lawyer. Chaucer speaks of him as excelling m ^f '^f^ /(^Qsophy 
does his epitaph in Panzirolus. The only specimen ot ^^^ Jt* , ^^^^^ 
that I have met with is in MS. Harl. 1006. It is an as^'°'°^ e^ de 
entitled Conclusiones Judicii composite per Domnam J^o ^^ 

Lyniano super coronacione Domni Urbani Pape "^^^ ^'"'^^ lawyer's 
Lignano is here said to be near Milan, and to have ^een r\^^y^c& 
birthplace. In 1. 38, Chaucer speaks of his death, shewing tnai 

wrote this prologue later than iS^S* .. rtaken fron^ 

43. Proheme, proem, introduction. Petrarch s treatise ^^^.^^^j^ .^ 
Boccaccio's Decamerone, Day x. Novel 10) is entitled i^e^^.^^ ^^^ 
fide uxoria Mythologia.' It is preceded by a letter to 00 ^^^^ ^^ 
this is not here alluded to. What Chaucer means is tne nr^ ^^^^^^^^ 
the tale itself, which begins thus :-* Est ad Italiae^^^^^^ ^^^^-^i^ 
Vesulus, ex Apennini iugis mens unus dtissimus - ' ' golem fe"^^""' 

simus, qui eius a latere fonte lapsus exiguo orientem *^?/^^ .^^^^^^15 inter- 
mirisque mox tumidus incrementis . . . Liguriam gurgite ^jg^niinan5 
secat ; dehinc AemUiam, atque Flaminiam, "V'enetiamque ^^^^ 

. . . m Adriaticum mare descendit.' Pemond, /^^^™° ._tion of the 
Saluzzo, S. of Turin. Vesulus, Monte Viso. See the desc f^ ^^^ 
route from Mont Dauphin to Saluzzo, by the Col ae v . 

Guide to Switzerland and Piedmont. ^ , q^^ of the 

51. To Emelward, towards Aerailia. Tyrwhitt ^^f.^. ui^.^ crossed 
regions of Italy was called Aemilia. from the via Aenulta, w ^^ ^^ 
it from Placentia [Piacenza] to Rimini. Placentia stood up ^^ 
Pitiscus. Lex. Ant. Rom. in v. Via Aemilia. Petrarch s descnp^ ^^ ^^^ 
is a little different.' See note above. Ferrare. Ferrara. o ^^^^ 

far from its mouth. V'enyse, rather the Venetian territory 
itself. ^ , g wisbes to 

54- 'It seems to me a thing irrelevant, excepting that 
introduce his story *; or it may mean, ' impart his mtonna 

NOTKS TO THE CLERKES TALE. ^ 

5^ In many places this story is translated from Petrarch ^^^^'^^^. 
for word; and as Tyrwhitt remarks, it would be ^"f^^^^ 
trative passages from the original Latin. Thejirst stanza is P ^^^^ 
Professor Lowell, in his Study Windows, p. ^''^^^^^''^^'J^^^ 
a sweep of vision is here I' Chaucer is not quite so <^\°^^',^ceni 
here as usual ; the passage in Petrarch being—* Inter caetera aa i* 



„M«oi,obUiumq«>~"° ^A to p»» 

find 'ietthewoili''"*' *^ ^11^"^'! 
■ The ..«= of .ert» 4',tS=„,-, M-M 

I,sM. 't ^^'^ %„er '"^ >, is the usua 
'°'kt«.»-o».- f°g."e.«i.B.. 

"|- .,oE»P»"''?i,..i» •»!■,■ 'I 

ll8, »*?- s/oo» - we will d 

«a'- ^. w/o? cA's* -^ .j^bis line IS C 

■*'• S^W. e°?e"t, "»«''•'" 

"^c'"»"""^<i=d from- Full 

"''S«''J"°Sw<» Cl....„er. 

CO"" ',7- So""'" ». 1.™ IW" 

' 'sed"'. if. i.e. sIiespho«rb 
»33- 
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of Ste. Genevieve in Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Ait. Line 
224 is Chaucer's. 

237. Shreddi, and seeth, sliced and sod (or boiled). Lat. *domum 
rediens oluscula et dapes formaj^e congnjas praepar^b^t, dunjmque 
cubiculum steraebat^* &c. 
^^9^ On-lofie, aloft. She kept xip her father's life* i.e. sustained him. 
234* For this lin^ the Latin h^s only the -word irartsiens. 
237* /« sad te^yse, soberly ; Lat. sen ill grauitate. ^ . , 

242. Here the people means the conanaon people ; Lat. * uulgi oculis. 
In the nej^t hne he i» emphatic, meaning that his eyes were quicker to 
perceive thaa thfiir^ 

253- liath doon mc^^e, hath caused to be made. I>at. * Ipse interim et 

anulos aureos et coronas et balteos conquirebat.' Chaucer inserts asure, 

the colour of fidelitry ; see Squieres Tale, 1. 644, ar^l note. For baltms, 

^e substitutes tb.e ^^V>X^VS^^ English phrase bro/Qjies, and ringed : d, P. 

I*lowm. B. prol. 7 &. 

257. Scan— By I st mayd | e lyk | to hir | statiire.H 
239- Here Ctiavicer seems to omit a naaterial sentence :-r-* Uenerat 
expectatus dies, et ou^ioa nullus sponsae rumor audiretur, admiratio omnium 
uehementer excrevierat.' But he has it above ; 11. 246-8. 

260. Underrt (lit- tlie intervening or middle period) has two meanings 
in the Teutonic toxi.gr*i«s ; (i) midrfprenoon, i.e. ^ a.m. ; and (a) mid- 
afternoon, or 3 i>.^na. In this passage it is clearly the former that is 
meant; indeed Xx». '^ 9^}* where it occurs again, the original has 
*proxmae Jucis ^of^ Urtia* i.e. 9 a.m. In this passage, the origiral 
nas hora prart^ii^, ineaning luncheon time, which in Chaucer's time 
would often foe 9 ».xxi. See note to Piers PI. B. yi. 147 ; and see Undern 
in the Glossary. 

260-294. Exp>^r-»<3.GS. and improved from the following short passage— 

'Hora iam prandii ^i<i«ra*» iamque apparatu ingenti domus tota feniebat. 

Turn Gualtherus^ ^ciuentanti ueluti sponsae obuiam profecturus, domo 

PgrediU^T, prosea*:*^^^*^^ wroram et matronarum nobilium caterua. Gri- 

seJdis omnium <3»:»^^^ ^rg& se pararentur ignara, peractis quae agenda 

^omi erant, aqua^xXM ^ l<>nginquo fonte cpnuectans patemum limen intra- 

o^t: ut, eafped/fr*., ^5*:ans aliis, ad uisendam domini sui sponsam cum 

puellis dotnitlh -*^x-<^r>^''*^^*- 

in.^^"' .^°''^^ne^A ^m.T-^^^f^^ ^\^VO^ of. Observe the use of the plural 

^^^"^l'r^> ^ ^TZ^^^^^ of respect. When the marquis addresses Griseldis 

hlsVlnl^'^^^^^^^ ^:»^treme condescension on his part; the Latin text 

iiiuener^^- ^^D*.«--^-^^ wT'^'i!?!"''^'^'' *^*^ hospitis aduentu stupidam 
^lo ti ^^^tlf%^ --^^^^'^ Gualthenis aggreditur!- 
^^^: ^"^ «W ^^"^^^^^ "^^ ^^^*^^- really a delicate way of ex- 







(With «~r' '°v-.Thi. 1. '"V'o f^ 

t,,. No. «.li th, co„t.»«; »'>«:„^»* 

^44- 'A'tt^oughitv,ott^'i^„f, ^ , 
cWW ■ i i ,=■ ■!» »°«14 f* , C« V i 
nialuisset.' ^^ ;vi*^. 
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of insult, offered nnaer pretence of reporting tie opinion of odiei*. « 
L 491 we have jot<r again. ..-v.^- 

504. Thing, posEession. Lat. ' de rebus tuis igitur fac ui iioei. 
516. A furlong t«ty or tvo. the distance of one or two furlongs, « 
short distance, a little. Merely an almost proverbial way of eupre^^ 
distance, not only of apace, but of time. The line simply means « 
liitle after.' , 

515. Sialifdklm; marched himself in, as we should s«y. This use 01 
km is rerDarlcable, but not uncommon. 

533-539. Lat. 'lussus sum banc infantulam accipere, stqiie cam 
Hlc sermone alrupto, quasi cmdde minisferiuni silentio eiprimeM, 
subticnit.' Compare ' Quos ego — ' ; Virgil, Aen, i. 135- 

540-546. Ijit. ' Suspecta ui.i fama; suspecta fades; sospecta hora: 
suspecta eiat oratio ; quibus ets! dare occisnm iri dulcero fibam intel- 
ligeret, nee lachrymalum tamen ullam, nee suspirium dedit.' Mr. WrtgM 
quotes thU otherwise, putting du!a for diJcem, and stopping at inlH- 

S47-S<57- Chaucer expands the Lalin, and transposes some of the 
matter. Lines 561-563 precede 11. 547-560 in the original, VFhictt 
merely has — 'in nutcice quidem, nedum in matre durissimnm; sed 
tranquilla fronte puellam accipiens aliquantulum respeiit & 5>mul 
exosculans benedixit, ac signum sanctae crucis impressit, porreiitque 
satelliii.' 

670. After Thai in this line, we ought, in strict grammar, to baTejn 
burU in the next line, instead of the imperative buritih. But the phrase 
is idiomatic, and as all the seven best MSS. agree in this reading, it « 
best to retain it. Tyrwhitt alters That but to But if. 

579. Sonmhat, in some degree. But Petrarch says differently— ' <"*•• 
mentir patema animum pietas monit.' 

581-591. Lat. ' luEsit satelliti obuolutam pannis, cistae iniectam. K 
iumenlo impositam, quiete omni quanta posset diligentia Bcmoniaiil 
Jeferret ad sororenn suam, quae illic comiti de Panico nupta erat,' &c 

586. 'But, nnder penalty of liavmg his head cut off"; lit. of cutting 
oIT bis head. 

589. Sotoigna, Bologna, E. by S, from Modena, end a long way from 
SaJuizo. Panik answers to the rff i'anico in note to 1. 583; Boccaccio 
h^^Panago. I observe in the map the river i'on or o flowing between 
Sfodena and Eologna; perhaps there is some connection between the 
names, Tyrwhitt has Pcaie tPavia) in his lent, but corrects it in the 

Isol^ t ""'"*• ^ one and the same state: nor in oon, always alike; so 
fi^T.it^^' <=f'K°Ta,9>3. 

■01s «n»st mean— 'no accidental sign of any calamity.* 



-^<5. Li 



Um 



ae^ 



615. 2)^erte: three syllalDlos ; cF. Noxi 
Chaucer's own. 

625. Sikly berth, Hardly "beaT-. dislike. :i 

O43. Lat. ' ne te inopin^s ot: sul»itus doj 

^45-651. Expanded £rom « IDixi (ait) 

uelle, seu nolle, nisi qrLa.e t^ ; xieque uero 
praeter laborem.' 

663. Flesanc^, three sylla.'bles ; s/aft^, oq^ 

666, The pain of dea,tli. is not to be corti^ 
love. L,at. ' nee mors ipsa, nostro fuerit pa^ 

687^. Euer longer^ &:c. i.e. ever the loDg-^ '^^^^^^r^. ^*^^ ^iie 7 
he wonders. la /A« »»o»-«, the -word /Atf is f^^^ ^^>^«»^^*^'* c/* ' 



^t.» 






O:^^ 



700, And he ; cf. And ye, 1. 105 

701-707. Expanded from. 'sed sunt q^^j 

desinant; immo iiicximl>arit, haereantque p;^, * 
704, A stake : cf- IMacl*. v. 7. i ; Jul. Ca^^ ^^ 
714. More penihle, more painstaking; L^t^"^ 
719. • She made it clear that no wife shot, J * 
any woHdly anxiety, liave any will, in pr^c^ • 
hex husband.* ^ 

722. Sclauttdre^ ill fame, ill report concent* 
738. Messagre, a. messenger; Lat. 'nuncios 1 
English we find prisot^n or prison for prison ei- • 
773, Anon, immediately. It was not ooci^ 
girls to be married a-t twelve years of age. "X^^ 
married at tliat ag"e. ^^ 

^g2' I^at. * xnsLgTiSL ornnls fortuna seruftus i^ 
850. fVer-^ agrees -with thp word clothes ^ 
Plowm. B. vi. 5^- She did not really bring j^^ 
of her old clothes, as they had been taken fr^^ 
all Chaucer's o^wn, and shew his delicacy of |. 
871. Probably su^grested b^ Job i. 9i. Sc^^>^ 
903. Lyt^es, alive.; « fyt^es creature, a cr^^,-J^^ 
Lyues is an adverb, formed Jilce nedes, from tj^ 
stantive. There are other instances Qi its u^^^ 

' Yif I late him Hues %o,' t^^ 
i.e. if I let him s^ ^"^^7 olive. And agai^ ^ ^ 

B. xix. 154- ,- ^ . "^ 

910. After this Ime, Ox^^^^^ has omitt^^ 

cola's preserving: l^is^^'^^ftter's old clothi,^^ ^ t:>^ 
etattritam senio, ^^j^^f ^ |)^^ae domus iu - , 

on. Agrayns, towards, sq ^ ^o m^et. To. \^^t: 
is to go to meet. So also /^ ^ ^^^>/»*» ^o , 



^^mei 




iiice|3 

- ^quentior.* 
^erself, on ac 
^^fferent fron] 

'alter. See I. 

n misit.' So 

• PI. B. vii, , 

^n in olden th 

•"^ife of Bath wi 

est/ 
/i^s: c/; iti 
"^shand even th ' 

*' 509. 

^''^''). See 
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.... . aw. . S.C. or ^ c.^.°- ^ ^,, „.. ..- - * 

are Chaucer's own. «tid ua^^^^ *>hatic- ^^ 

916. ' For the cloth, was poor, ^^ ^^ is ^mpM^ 

day of her marriage.' - ^^^, where newly» ^ 

9,4. UfamzV^ of mm, especially ^ cer S- ^ . of n^^^' ^ned ve^T 

wh^lt of this^tanza (93-9.^8) - Cbfe^; bapl^^f^'i^i ^^^S^ng' 

938. B«/, except, unless ; fdU, taix ^ unless « ^^u su/P* ^^yer 

adverbial expression. It means ^"^^^^ example o? ' . fox^^^' 

lately.' In other words, « If there is ^ ^^ ^ery ia>^*J^^' ^^ing 

woman in humility, U must have hapPS= ^Xi^es '^ ^^ ^vt 

heard of it.' . « D^^^ ^r ,nd it i^* * ^fcq of 

' 939. Pars Sexta. This indication of * ^^^ ^^^f A eig^t ^^'* 

place" a^d is taken from Tyrwhitt, ^^^^^^/or i^X ^^ f 'pa^ci^ "^o u» 
there 13 no break here in the Latin, oxig^^l p^f^ik; ^^^' , ^dv- ^ uo 
Chaucer which I have consulted. £rl </ ^ . ^^ eyei^boay g^o 

940. More and lesse, greater and sm^-^ , . • Q^t. ^J". .^ greatest au 
the Frank. Tale,' 'riueres mpr(^ md ^^^^^ / ^o^te an.fi ^ "^ 
troche and lite, great and small, Prol. 49^ \^ 6. I^'-"^. «nd least.' 
least, kn. Ta. 1340. Spenser has, F* V^^"^ both in^^^etp^ Morris's i^' 
' 'Gainst all. both bad and good,^ ^^ ^u. S.e.e JV^ 



941. 4//<? and some, i.e. all and orxe, oA ^.^^^ ^^t MS- 

Accidence, sect. 318, p. 142. ^^„ aS i» ^V^^-n 

960. Wommen; some MSS. have «'^'^-'^^^, not >^^''*^^' ^el is P^' 

E. is right. Petrarch uses the word/^f^^ ''^Z Tbe ^^^^^^^ so com' 

965. ruel biseye, ill provided ; lit. iU t>e^ ^gre JX" ^h „^\^ el and 

nounced here almost as a monosyllable Cas ^^^^^ ending ^^^'j^uieres 

monly the case with euer : indeed g^^-^^^J'^'taJice occurs in ^^.^ tot 

«- are often thus clipped. A remarkable in. ^^^^ ^ simUa^r 

Tale (Six-text, A. 3715), where v^e not on y 

the word «,^r in the same line— ^ ^^ yuel ^iset. ^.^^.^ is 

•That trewe loue was etier^^^^^^^^grse to J^« 
See also j^/ a^a^^^ in line io53below. •»' ckS^heXo^' .f.^efitiotc 
richely biseye, richly providea or adorned, ^^ ^^^ superuenerat . 

981. Lat. 'Proximae lucis hora tertia co coffo®^ 

**^ ^- ^^' r's own, and ^^^f^w/* 

995-1008. These two stanzas are Cl^^^^er ^^ g^e vfo^ ^^er. 

that they may have been a later addition. K^^ ^ i^rge capita ^^ 

^,^ "^f^-^t"^ i« the margin, ai^a. 1. 995 ^^^'^!.^inark, s^^^^/^. 186. 
At the begin,,i„^ of I. ioo^ is a parag^^P^'^shakesp. Cor.i- »• 

translation begins again. t^risad. unsettled. ^^,^ 

Jul. Caes^., i. ,. Scotrt. iLady of the 1-aU^ ^^ aear e^o^^f^^VioV^ 

999; • Ever full of tittle-tal: tlef ^hich v^ould D ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ T^op . 

penny. /a«^, a small ' ooixi of Genoa J^^^*^' 






,5,5. The first «*^*of: the Populatl^^_»3l>posed to b^ , ^ ^ 

l^^sA discreet P^^^es thee, T^^** • 3ee j. ,«,, />« "Wer^e by a,^ 

1031. i.:y*««* '**"• Zls to l?' f '"^^lal. **»*rquis address^ . 
because all suppose bfy Uttt also Us^^ . ^^ ^^ t^ thou. 

1039. ^°' '^'- "'?''^ plW«« '^Ollcl K ^* ^'^Se of other. 

anotUr. The modern ^-^e hint is ^H ' as you dij^^f^' « Aere, 
The extreme delicacy J ^ ^^ «aiftp^^«We. Thi^ „,^ ;7**«t '^'•' 
common, but tbere^^e^^^^^ ^^ hayi*^ «<■ ^^ Thus. 1^ sLTJ" ""' 
English, ed. Moms^^« .j^g for vnsete?' ** P* "t^' ^- 5^- ''^*="»«>* of 

Ant ropume ^^ * 
w-st. and monm _/= ""en dop mo •; 
i. e. • 1 sigh for txnre^^ ^^^^ *s «^,, ^^ ^„_. .^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

page.p. 4S, 1- »'» .Mody niene> »_ , ^ 

Ichot ycham ^^ do> ^ 

„»n as o/*«rs do \ *"" '■ 
|.e. 'The moo^y f>°» ^^y euir hj, ^ ^^f } ""» o»e of them.' And 
^ain-' Slanderit W themselves. ^* ma. ue. slandered folks always 
want others to be U^ Somewhat ',-^PP*"f"i° Barhour's Brwe, ed. 
Skeat. p. 53.1. }■ '^°:^ j^y other, „""''*f %.*^* ?|P««sion oj^^ mo. 
where we should nf^ l ,,, ?? «'«"' ^'^"^ Plowman, c v ,r! 
xxii. 54. Barbour's B"^"*" V5'. Tynvhitfs suggestion that Chance; 
has licentiously turned «« mto «» fo, the mere sake of getting a rfme 
i, which he has hither <) teen foUo^ed by every editor. U only to iS 
repudiated. It may well have been with the very purpose of guarfinr 
against this error that, m the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS., the on 
ginal Latin text is here quoted in the margin--' unnm bona fide te 
precor ac moneo : ne hanc illis aculeis agites, quibns alteram agitasti ' 
Chaucer, who throughout surpasses his original in delicacy of treatment 
did not i>ermit himself to be outdone here ; and Boccaccio also has the 
word altra. The use of me would have been a direei charge of un- 
kindness, spoiling the whole story. See 1. 1045 and 1. 449. 

1049. Gan his herte dresse. addressed his heart, i. e. prepared it 
schooled it. The M.E. dresse is our modem direct; both being from 
Lat. cUrigere. 



so 



as here, betmm eyuals, as a term of «« 
Significant, see I. iqc^ 



10^6. That Other ♦), * .. _ boV' 

1071. Non, any, ^.*J^ other, tne^^ ^^ .^ .^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ preceding nat, 

1079. Vroie&^r j^^ ^^er. The "^ lish Writers, ii. 324, aptly remarks 
Aere— 'Afld wiieu p^^ley, in ^^ \' ^ aU, and dwelt with an exquisite 
mthos of natural g. *i^ucer has to ^^^ patient mother's piteous 



ao4 NOTES TO GROUr E. 

and tender kissing of her beloved children — for there is nothing in 
Boccaccio, and but half a sentence in Petrarch, answering to these four 
beautiful stanzas (1079-1106)— he rounds all, as Petrarch had done, with 
simple sense, which gives religious meaning to the tale, then closes with a 
lighter strain of satire which protects Griselda herself from the mocker.' 

1098. * Hath caused you (to be) kept.* For the same idiom, see Kn. 
Tale, 1055 ; Man of Law's Tale, 171. 

1 1 33. His wyues fader, i.e. Janicola. This circumstance should have 
been mentioned before \, 11 28, as in the original. 

1 140. For o/(Ellesmere MS.) the other MSS. read in, 

1 141. Auctour, author, i. e. Petrarch, whom Chaucer follows down to 
1. 1162. LI. 1 1 38-1 141 are Chaucer's own, and may be compared with his 
poem on the Golden Age; see Chaucer's Boethius, ed. Morris, pp.50, 180. 

1 1 44. Importable, intolerable; Lat. — • huius uxoris patientiam, quae 
mihi uix imitabilis uidetur.* Of course 11. 1147-8 are Chaucer's. 

1 15 1. * Receive all with submission.* Fr. en gre, gratefully, in good 
part. Sent, sendeth ; present tense, as in Piers Plowman, C xxii. 434» 
The past tense is sente, a dissyllable, which would not rime. 

1 1 52. *For it is very reasonable that He should prove (or test) that 
which He created.* 

1 153. Boughte, (hath) redeemed. See St. James i. 13. 

1 162. Here Petrarch ends his narrative, and here, beyond all doubt, 
Chaucer's translation originally ended also. From this point to the end 
is the work of a later period, and in his best manner, though unsuited 
to the coy Clerk, He easily links on his addition by the simple expression 
lordinges, herkneih ; and in 1. 1 1 70, he alludes to the Wife of Bath, oi 
whom probably he had never thought when first translating the story. 

1 1 77. Here the metre changes ; the stanzas are of six lines, and all 
six stanzas are linked together. There are but three rimes throughout ; 
-ence in the first and third lines of every stanza, -aille in the second, 
fourth, and sixth (requiring eighteen rimes in all), and -ynde in the fifth 
line. It is a fine example even from a metrical point of view alone. 

1 1 88. Chicheuache for chicke vache, i.e. lean cow. The allusion is to 
an old fable, apparently of French origin, which describes a monstrous 
cow named Chiche Vache as feeding entirely upon patient wives, and 
being very lean in consequence of ^^^ scarcity of her diet. A later form 
of the fable adds a second beast named Bicoirne (two-homed), who, by 
adopting the wiser course of fe H'nfi upon patient husbands, was always 
fat and in good case. j^j. y^ . y^^ says—* M. Achille Juhinal, in the 
notes to his Mysteres in^diL j"^^ Siec/«, tom. i. p. 390, has printed a 
French poetical descriptjoj^ - " .hevachs from a MS. of the fourteenth 
century. In the French mjj. 7 V^gt. Genevieve, of the fifteenth century 
(Jubinal, ib. p. 281), a man^g!. ° ^^tirical^y to the saint, 



THE M-A^ --^ ryzoaVE. 

Vons n »' ^ Become and (>j^ , 'gne. 

ji8o. fotonh £**"■' „„i„i„„ ,-, '^^-^ays replies. 

™oche before Wk, =u.d ^'^^f J <" " "'«., .nd fak.m ^„ l^'l, 

has-- 1 dappe, I m^^ "^ "°/;f 'l^ the clapper of a mj,,. y^ ^, 
Cf. • As fast as m-Hwheek stnke . Tempesi. i. a. 381. 

,204. ^w«"'«'. the lower half of t^, moveable part of a helm 
which admitted air ; called by Spenser the vtnlaU. F. Q. iv. 6. 19 ; v. 
la ; and by Shakespeare the 6™wr, Hamlet, i. ». 230. It is explainer 
in Douce's Illustrations of bbakespeare, that the moveable part of tt 
helmet in front was made in two parts, which turned on hinges at tt 
sides of the head. The npper part is the visor, (o admit of vision, 11 
lower the vifail, to admit of hreathing. Both parts could be removt 
from the face, but only by lifting them upwrrds, and throwing thei 
bad. If the visor alone were lifted, only the upper part of the face wi 
exposed ; but if the vmlail were lifted, the visor also went with i 
and the whnle of the face was seen. Compare Fairfax's Tasso, vii. 7- 
• But sweet Ermmia comforted their fear. 
Her venlail up, her visage open laid.' 
So also in Hamlet, With reference to the present passage, Mr. Jephst 
says that and «i kis auenlailli is a perfect eiample of bathos. I fail 1 
see why ; the weapon that pierced a vealail would pass into the heai 
and inflict a death-wound. The passage is playful, but not silly. 

nil. ' As light as a leaf on a linden-tree 'was an old proverb. S. 
Piers PI. B. L 154. 



NOTES TO THE MARCHAUNTES PROLOGUE, 

1113. Wtping and viayUBg; an expression caught from \_ ,3„_ „ 

linking thU prologue to the foregoing tale. Yet in i_^ j^gg j. 

Merchant's Tale is separated from the Clerks; ^fal Forewords, 1 

F J. Furaivall [Chaucer Soc), p. a8. 

'laii, i"a. What, why. At til, in every respect; like Lat. Dmnini 



26S ifOTES -PO &1RGVPS £, F, 

I"?. This theme is enlarged upon to Benvoy de ChaUcer i Button, 

alwlf • *fi»'^^^"'<». Whenever this Aposrte is mentiohfed, t«j^°^I 

T^oma.'^W^ ^ "/^"dia- t° distinguish t"«>. ". «>»y^'^^as,or 

*'>« ^n"*^ Canterbn^r. Some account of the shnne of St. Tlio ^ 

Mark's*'? of his dTath, and of miracles wrought ^J^^'^l^y of 

St. ?hr^'°' ^^- "i- ch. i8. Colonel Yule tells ns f-** l^e > ^ 

St-Tho^^ '^y at Mailapir, a suburb of Madms. The leg 

-P-^^^^^Kl^re^'^^ing in India is of very high ant.quty^ H^ W 

.>""»Tho '^ r>ivine Word being everywhere f^<=^°' " ^^ "Epist. 

?•• «<i itfT^ I°*iia. <=»*> Petro Romae.' &c.; Sc. ,Her^ J^^ 

S^'* '• &'=""a'»- Gregory of Tours (a.d. 544-595^ ^pea^ ^ 

ported t/^'" vvhere the body of St. Thomas ^y.'^^"' ' Cie'slong 

J^' "Poolf^a in the year 394- See the ^^"^f ^f ",3 to Mr. 
■'^^oa-s sf* subject ; and the account of Saint Thomas 
'<*ed and I^gendaiy Art. 

'4^0 ^^°^^S TO THE MERCHANT'S END-LINK. 
'^'^'^^S^X" -vy. i.e. the wife described in the Marchailntes Tale.« 

^'^'t;!::-. 'i-^'^tSS-oierU. Ta. .04. Chaucer h« *.* « thepl^^'-^ 
^431. /«coJ^ ^^^ CMossary, and cf. Nonne Pr. Ta. 671- 

. ?435. The p^"^- i'^ '^^^^^^^)<'^'^^^^*^^^'^T7'^IZt' iiiscomon 
^ I'Ondon. -^k ^^^se why is now considered vulgar , 

2436. O/'sn^ ^ ^'^^^^rca caws« is dissyllabic. T,vwlioin,iD 

the next ifar'?^. t>3^ -«-. ^'X --= ^^ , ^ ,1^:^;^^^ Sd; 

l,j;„ j;, ,v. *^*=* utter such thmgs. This is a "^"^ *" . , ^ 

lames in the company and to the Wife of Bath in particofar, J^ 
certamlywoud^^th^^e kept such tWngs to herself. O-J^-.to""". 
occurs again m the Chanou^s Yemannes Tale. Group G, L Sjf l'» 

a rare word. 

note:s to the squieres tale. 

Group F, 1. There is nothing to link this tale inseparably wUH the 
preceding one, and, accoxdingly, in the Six-text edition, the sixth frag- 
ment is made to "begin Jbi^ere. In the EUesmere ' MS., and several othcR, 
the Squire Head-linlc follows the Merchant End-link without any 
break. In many JVTSS. it: follows the Man of Law's Tale; but that is 
the wrong place for it. See note to Group B, 1. 1 165, p. 141. 



^0^ ^'^^^^^^^ ^^^^_ 

easily V^" ^'4. r^^ ^"^^ZTofi^^ ^'^^^y» '^-^^ ^^''^^^^' 
K^^,,^^om its mouth f«;^'-^^- At fc/^.3 b^oJc^ard , 
suddl ^^^ We have cros^^^ ^^^P'^T^^ce of Astrakhan, wheij 
im^l^ ^^^^. at Sarepta afld Tsantzb. ^sarev is na^v a ^ 
Sea ^^^^» but the ancient Sarai was so well-known. that t; 
Saro?^^ sometimes named from it; thus it is called * ^ 
Cat V^ ^^ Marco Polo. ed. Yu^e. ii. 424; 'the sea oi 6^^ 
Vin ^^ ^^ap of 1375; ind Mare Seruanicum, or the Sea 0/$^^ 
CKa *^^ *^^ Beauvais. Thynne, in his Animadversions q^ 
yet ^^?f • spealcs to the saiiie effect, and says of 'Sara ' that ,> 
it is^t-^,^*^^^^'^* and bordering vppon the lake Mare Ca^p. ^ 
^atu ^K ^""^^ *° ^e point to observe that Sarai iy^s the j^A 
^is ?^o^^^' the grandson of Gengis Khan, held his court. ^^ 
exniDir^ -^"^^'^^ followers kno^n as the GoW^fe Horde, h^d es^^^ 
^h^<|^i5 ^aptchak. or Kibi^ak, now S. E. Russia, a boq^^l^l 
l^T.^'^ ^orde farther invaded Russia, and made AIe>cat^ A^^ 
ttes > ''^''' ^•^- 1252. (See G6W.« Horde in Haydij-^ ^^ 

T^ere*^ere?^"^*fe dear that Chaucer has here confuseii tv^,^ 
^ere mli„^ ° ^^leLrated Khans, both grandsons of Gengi^ ^c 
and ruled ^J'^?''^ *e same time. Batu Khan held his co^^^ 



€:ranci 
of X3ates 



rt 



^^^^ his courf ^^^5-^. of Russia; but the Great Khan, n^rj^^^f 
^cent manner *^ ^^'^t^aluc, the modem Pekin. in a still i^io^.^ ^ 
Sarai, his descr* ^""^ ^^ »« e^sy to see that, although Chaucer 
^t>. Kj/s.^_y^ j^P^^on rc^ji^ applies to CsLmhzXvic, See the Preface. 
^^e end of the^^^^' ^^^vaded by the Golden Horde, as just expla 
^ven/g-orod, ^^ri/V^'' i^^auence in Russia was in the year 1481, ^ 
^^^oh. i^ ^^^ fon f ^^^^ ni, defeated them at the battle of ^ 
vv \^: ^""^^y^sj^an . T^"^ 3'car Ivan assumed the title of czar. 
^>\^ the EII^sZL -^^ ^11 seven MSS. (Six-text and Harleian) «c 
P^^ts Cam6usaan '^'^^^ it more resembles CamLs^a^. ^^^^^^^ 

enseroso,!. ixo. Ti>^ ^^^ wrongly, vu. seco^^ ^k Chauc 

X3;^"^"^ ^'^P^^^r^^' says-'^^^^^e x^^^^^^ in.^\^ Jp^ose, 
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althougli the celebratea Gengis Khan died probably in "27. tte 
allusion to the *fyrst Xartanane emperor' is clear; so that Tbynne 
makes the forms Cambius, Cams (perhaps miswritten for Caius. le. 
Cawius) and Gengis all equivalent. But this is the very result tor 
which Colonel Yule has found authority, as explained in the Preface, to 
which the reader is referred. It is there explained that Chaucer has 
used the title as a name ; and, whilst he names Gengis Khan (the trst 
* Grand Khan*), his description really applies to Kublai Khan, his grand- 
son, the celebrated * Grand Khan * described by Marco Polo. 
18. Lay, religious profession or belief. See the Preface, p. xliv. 
ao. This line scans ill as it stands in the MSS. unless we insert eeh, as 
proposed in the text. MS. HI. inserts and before alwey, which Tyrwhitt 
adopts ; but this makes the line intolerable, as it gives ttvo accented 

•ands'— • 

And pi / tons and / just dnd / alw4y / yliche. 
The Hengwrt MS. has — 

Pietous and lust, and euere moore yliche, 
which, better spelt, becomes— 

Pitous and lust, and euer-more yliche — ^ 
and this I take to be, on the whole, the best solution of the difficulty. 

32. Centre; often used in the sense of a fulcrum or point of extreme 
stabiUty. Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. iv. 533— 

• Proof against all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant, and, as a centre, jirm^ 
In the old astronomy, the centre of the earth was the centre of the uni- 
verse, and therefore immoveable. 

30. Tyrwhitt inserts sone after eldeste; fortunately, it is not in the 
MSS. WhicU is a dissyllable, the e denoting the plural form. The 
words tK eldest* form but two syllables, the e's being elided; but we 
may fairly preserve the « in highte (cf. 1. 33) from elision, for the 
greater emphasis, by a short pause, and we then have a perfect line- 
Of which/e th' el/desf high/te-Al/garsif/. 
31. Camhalo. I have no doubt that this name was suggested by the 
Cambalue of Marco Polo. See the Preface, p. xliii. 
Z^. Lfonging for, belonging to. Cf. longen, Kn. Ta. 1420. 
44, J deme, I suppose. This looks as if Chaucer had read some 
account of a festival made by the Grand Khan on one of his birthdays, 
from Hriiicli he inferred that he always held such a feast every year; as, 
'«deed, viras the case. See the Preface, p. xlv. 

45. H^^ ^^^^ ^o» cryen, he caused (men) to have the feast cried. The 
ose of t>otIi leet and don is remarkable ; cf. E. 253. He gave his orders 
to his oflScers, and they took care that the proclamation was made 
47. rt; is »ot clear why Chaucer hit upon this day in particular. 






ao« 



KubW-sbfJlsev' ^^ The day, however, «^ell^^ ^^o « ^ 
'^°"'?^,?fefl'«^«'^. t^ tTreatee on ^V^ ^^ degree **^*,tb, i^ t»^ 

"T-n Ae#* ^°' ^\o^' *^, ''°*^ f the Sun, or tb»t ^^^ the j^" 
""?irSology.*°Sl«ence ^o^^^^ot^ ^^^'^J^, ti'at V 




of the pen°*V.« being 10 ^'8^21 seco' 
i°)^»!','=^'^f^.t^tbat of Venus. ^, e- 



^°'''Zr,7iXO) tbat 01 venu=. ev^'^- ^^sio„ of Mars. Taurus 

^' *^"li^ in Mars's /a«. . ^J^ called *« ^,^^„^,,3 Astrolabe 

rsulr'e?^^^- ^'^' t^e te^^S?norM-(Kn.Ta.x,63). 
*^ , -im which gi'es aU th* ^v tbe jfartom. 

Astrologiam. w ^^.^^^ formed 1 tJxe ^»^ ited to the different 

which « iteeu tt^logy, d>ffere» j,oler*'\'],itt quotes from the 

• 5 V ""T^riries is described -« g too. Jy^^, . ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

^'^;r'ir-i"'S^^^'°^^""^'° •.. SeeKn.Tale,595. 

^^; 1 TCn Ta. 651- ,„nat ^ri feasts. But this is in Marco 

.il-tJoTs^e .e preface. ^ ^.^er^es^h. .^^.c.^^^^ 

^ ^e'riu a similar indi^ct-^, ^an ^^V „. ,, ; ,. 3. 3. 
ToSovS-Spenser imitates^ ^ 
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68. Mr. Wright's note on the line is—- It ^ J^^^^^ "^^^o J t 
serve that swans were formerly eaten at table, and consiaercu -^^ ^ 
choicest ornaments of the festive board. Tyrwhitt inforn^ ^eronshawtf 
intronization of Archbp. Nevil, 6 Edward iv, there were "^ ^^j^ 
iiijc." [i.e. 400]; LeWs Collectanea, vi. 2 : and ^^^ f ^fo^^^^n- 
1530 we read of " 16 Heronsews, every one i arf " ; Peck s D^^^^^ 
riosa, ii.i2.' Jy^onsAou. is said to be derived from the French A^^^^^^ 

a young heron, a form not given in Burguy or Roquefort, ana ^ 
only has « Haironneau, a young heron,' and • Hairon, a heron, ^eme, 
Shaw: Still, heron^au is a true form, like lionpeau from hon, ^ ^^ 
quotes ' Ardeola, an heamesew: from Elyot's Diet. '559' ?»?^ j^ ^^^ 
herunsew from ReUquiae Antiquse, i. 88. Heronsewe is.clearly tne n 
a bird, not of a dish, as some have supposed ; and the very wora ne 
(for heron) is still used in Swaledale, Yorkshire. And m Uaziju 
Plays (The Disobedient Child), vol. ii. p. 282, we have— 

* There must be also pheasant and swan ; ^ 
There must be heronsew, partridge, and quail. 
See the quotations in Nares ; also Notes and Queries, ist ber. in- « 
507 ; iv. 76 ; vii. 13. Cf. handsaw, for hemshaw, in Hamlet, u. 2. ^^ 

70. Som mete; viz. 'horses, dogs, and Pharaoh's rats, oee 
Preface, p. xlv. ^ 

73. Pryme; the word prdme seems to mean, in Chaucer, the 
quarter of the day, reckoned from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; and more pan 
larly, the end of that period, i.e. 9 a.m. In the Nonne Prestes 1 ^ 
1. ^76, the cock crew sX prime, or 9 a.m. So here, the Squire says 
9 o'clock, and he must proceed quickly with his story. The wo 
used in different senses by different writers. . .v. 

75. Firste, first design or purpose. I believe this reading is ng_^ 
MS. Harl. hdj&purpos, whicli will not scan : unless my be omitted, as 
Tyrwhitt, though that MS. retains my. MSS. Cp. Ln. insert P""^^ 
well asjirste, making the line too long : whilst Hn. Cm. Pt. agree wiw 
the text here given, which is from MS. E. . j^ 

76. The second syllable in after is rapidly pronounced, and tkrtaai 
a dissyllable. , 

78. Thinges, pieces of music. Minstrelsy at feasts was common; a 
Man of Lawes Tale, 705 ; March. Tale (C T. 959a). 

^o. The incident of a man riding into the haU is nothing uncommoD. 
Thus we have, in the Percy Folio MS. ii. 486, the line— 

'The one came ryding into the hall.* 
Warton observes — « See a fine romantic story of a Comte dc ^*^° 
who. while revelling in his hall with many knights, is suddenly alam^^ 
by the entrance of a gigBJaXic, figure of a black man, mounted ^^ * 7* 
steed. This terrible str^uiger, without tecdving any obstruction froio 



^Z-Bl 



8i. S«.d« o/fcros. «=^-^evr to Kmg Arth,*, *** ^'e^«ce, p. 

gS. Sir Gawain, »fV ^ name of Q^^^'"'. according ^ the B„-.' 
HuU which goes l>y^^esy in the Jr^^^y of Afon«.o„th, fe ^^.^^ 
upheld as a model ot jg often comrTj; /°°\'"!S^ *^<^ ^e En„B, 

(ransZations of them- *?^ churlishness, ^'^^ted wth Sir Kay, wrho w 
equally celebrated for » ^jgn j Sir Ga^- ^ F^^ ^°''° **& ; < 
Gawain, ed. by SU F- ^^ p.^rthur, ficj^'^;^<i «>« Grene Knight , 
by Dr. Morris ; the »*° aing. The ch„ ^f. Rom. Rose, iios-xa. 

103. Accordant, acco^^ iJnoted.~,^*»Se fr«" t^e Fr. .<w to ( 
common Eng.-«»g'*4j_jj puns are « " 

106. StyU, stile. S"**^ '^ *Ot common in Chaucer; cf. 

"J^T^^y na^urel. ^^f^'t^^^^^ the Astrolabe, pt. ii. c. , ( 
Skeat, p. 21) Cbaucer expl^ns mat u, ^ay arHJcial is the time fx 

l,at is to seyn 24 hourxs. is tne reuolu^.^^^ of the equinoxial with 
moche partie of the zodiak as me sonne of his propre moeuinge pas? 
in the mene while.' See note to Group B, 1. 2, p. 129. 

132- The air, pronounced th atr, as usual with Chaucer. 

129! M^ay^ed, watched ; alluding to the care with which the m; 
watched for the moment when the stars were in a propitious posif 
according to the old belief in astrology. 

131. Seel, seal. Mr. Wright notes that ' the making and arrangei 
of seals was one of the important operations of medieval magic, 
treatises on this subject are found in MSS.' He refers to MS. Aru 
no. 295, fol. 265. Solomon's seal is still commemorated in the nan 
a flower. 

133. Mirour. For some account of this, see the Preface, p. ^ 
and note to 1. 231. 

137. Ouer al this, besides all this. Elsewhere ouer^lis a comp 
^OTd, meaning eveiyu,here ; as in ProL a ^ 6.— M. 

154. And whom, See,, and to whom it ^^^^ ^° ^''f^^'' ^P^^ate 
remedy; alluding to the virtues attributed to many herbs. So Sp 

. csca tell 
The hidden po^^ ' O ^^^ ^ mig^t oi magicke spell \ 

162, With theplatte ^^ herbes, ^n ^f it ; see 1. 164. 
J^u Stanf, stands; ' Mth the flat si ^fk; so also in 1. i8a 

"^^^tracted frona 
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s note to ^ 
sit for sitMh in 1. 179. *'*' ^^^ ^^'^''^ in L 5i»> «" 

"'.84. 'By n^eans of any machine furnished ^^^;:^^iZm | 

The modem windlass may be compounded ot w«« ^ ^^^^ ^^^ The 

much more probably a corruption of the form wt ^ ^^ ^ fom 

confusion would be facilitated by the fact that ^^ BieantB& ^• 

windlas (doubtless from wind and lace) with a ^'" j. j, ^5 (Clar 

that of a circuitous way or path ; see note to "* ' ^ gpelt bo^ 

Press). In the t>romptbrium Parvulorum, ^^'_^^t,avebeendcriv^ 

tvyndlas and wyndas; p. 529. The Mid. E. unndas may n ^^ ^^^ ^^ch, 

from the Low-German directly, or more probably ir ^ejivationa« 

which has both gwndas and wiWas. The "^^^"^^^ ^eorc^P^ 

clearly shewn by the Du. windas, which means a ^»°!"S j^^ Falcon^ s 

from the sb. as. an axle; so. too, the Icel. vtnd-^ j^ the sense of 

Shipwreck, canto i, note 3, the word windlass is usca 

capstan. « %^S9y^^ 

190. Gauren, gaze, stare. Used again by Chaucer ^ ^^^^ j^^ ^^ 

Troil. and Cres. ii. 1157 (ed. Tyrwhitt). In ^^^^^^gidering^^ 
gazed; 1. 100s, Mr. Wedgwood is certamly right in «>n ^^^^^j. 

gaure (also spelt gore) as mere variations ^^^ "^If^-dcr shoved DOtia 
garisK i. e. staring, in Milton, II Pens. 14^-. ^f? .*! the G. »^^ ^'^ 
this interchange of r and s. not only as di^tingui^^ng ^^ ^^^^ 
&c, from the E. forms iron, hare, but as exhibited W ^ ^^ ^ r. 
of our own language ; e.g. in dare, another form ^]J^l ^^ joren ioi 
13033) ; in/ror* for>o««, Milton, P. L- i^- 595 ; ^ \^ \ ^nd Uti» 
rAo5*«; in lorn for Zorf, &c. See Peile. ^^^/!^ Vi,Jf«ry, p. viii. 
Etymology, 2nd ed. p. 333 ; Skeat, ^ceso-Go^ic G^^^^^^^^^^^ 

G««««^,i.e. stupor, occurs in Batman upon Ba^°^^^^^ ^^U 
T91' J^^mbardye, Lombaidy. formerly c^l^^^*"^*^' ^sinl*^'^'^ 
lotes from apatent in Rymer, 2 Edw. H--* De dextrarus 

aendis,' i.e. of horses to be bought in ^^^^f^^J', ^, potU & ^^^ 
195. i'o//.^,, Apulian. Apulia was called ^^"^J'^p^,' occ^ 
ench, and even in Middle English ; the phrase *'"^ . / ^ jtshoi^ 
the SevATi Co„.. ^>.^ ^,r_.__v 1 .^T/.. It was celebrated ror 



quotes 
emendisj 

195. 
PTench 



French, and even in Middle English ; the phrase *'"^ . r ^ jtshoi^ 
in the Seven Sages (ed. Weber), 1. 2019. I^w^;^ ":' nb^ry) a P*^ 
Tyrwhitt quotes from MS. Jarnes vi. 142 f^^^^^^,^^^^^ 
in which Richard, archbishop of Armagh, m the fourtee^m ^^ ^^ 

the words-^.nec mulus Hispaniae, nee ^^*^f T^ucer ascribed 
..Ethiopiae, nee elephantus Asise, nee camelus Sjmae. ^^^» to those 
streiagth and size to the horses of Lombardy, and higfi p«^ * 
of^Vpulia. 

isoo- Gon, i.e. move, go about, have motion. . ^--h-to^^^^"* 
^01. 0//a/r;,,, of fairy origin, magical. I do ^otsnbsOTOe ^ 
opinion (Obs. on Faerie Queene;, p. 86) that this necessarily 






■i-i » Cf. the «, 
, . the woik of tlie ^t- expression i, 



^tj compare ^^^^ ^^^xU ^^^40, ^^ot r^^^ ^^^ 

See Haditf s Eng- ^^^dea's Remai^es %; / good epig^"'^ 

proverb is givea ui C»**^ ^ ^^xxc^mmg Bntate. ed 

Is't not » ^* b «y acqy^'> ^us to lie? 
My selfe, <* . ^^j^ that W ^°** ^ *""* s^a". 

,07. The Pega^' ^^3 meaning .j^ ^S}n of MSS. E. Hn. 
written -i. eqiB P^Sff^^ng of Ae adj^^f5 «^""* Pegaseus • ; si 
that Chaucer was ^^^^f^the celebrat^*'^'. ^'flT* ""fJ^^ 
sb. P«ir<««». *« °^f Complaint of th^r'ft "uf .°^ ^"^' 
^A ofih^ Muses. Cf- ^^ ^^ of thl r ^^^ ^'f *' ^- ^V ^ 

,09. 'Or else it ''^^^tion is really ^^'^'^ °""t^-!r"^ T^ 
singer-looking constre? ^ ^y Common m Middle ]^glis 

*j^ «^K^ of the S»"^"^^, ^'ttally writes 'the Grekissc 

S^on^ Which makes Smon the narne of I j^^^e; and this odd t 
Srr^n^if the editions by Wright a^d Bell. The best way of c 
up t^ ^^ulty is by noting simiUr ^^,^pies ; a few of which a 
appended. ^ ^^ y^^^ m^^^ Pharao ' ; 

i e the dream of King Pharaoh ; Book of the Duchesse, 1. 283. 

' The erles wif Alein ' ; 
i. e. the wife of earl Alein ; Rob. of Gloucester, in Spec, of E 

Morris and Skeat, p. 1 1, 1. 303* 

*Themperours moder -wiuiam, 
i.e. the mother of the Emperor named Williain ; Will, of Paleme, 

•Pieres pardqn l^e plowman*; 
i. e. the pardon of Piers the Plowman ; P. Pl- B. xix. 183, 

•In Piers heme >e plowman'; 
i. e. in the bam of Piers the Plowman ; id- *"^- 354- 

'For Piere lone fe P^^^^.^ 
i.e. for love of Piers the Plowman; id- ^' ^^: . ^^""^^ *S^^^ 
Xo Sinon in the House of Fame. i. ^S^, ^^ in the Legend o 
Women, Dido, 8; which 'he^ that he took that legend part 
Virffil. Aen. ii. 19c p"*^ !i,«t Chaucer here compares a 1 

]Zfs\o the Tro^'n |,^^ '^t- '^f because the latter was also 
have been of bi^ss, ^^^^e; tjus ^^ ^y Guido de Colomia; s 
to I. 31 r. This is ^j^^^ by Virgil. ^ confess. Amant. bk. i, and 
in bisRecuyell of ti,^^> Gower, m ^^^.^y, both speak of the Trojj 
^s a 'borse ofbr^ss , . ^istoryes ot lish, i394-i579> P- 9i» L 

' ^ee Spec, of ^^^ 
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TT,e account of the takmg^^^^^,, 

211. Oldegestes, old accounts. "^ j. that by Virg"' ^ho ob- 

most valued in the middle ages was no q^i^q de ^^^°^'his ^orlc 
the Latin prose story written in ^^^7,^ since he ^^^^^n by Benoit 
tained a great reputation very cheaply^ ^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^. !,-ale of the 
almost entirely from an old French R^^ , ^est Hyston ^^ 

de Sainte-Maure. See the preface %t^i^on (Early i^S 
Destruction of Troy, cd. Panton ana ^ « i« i 140, 

"9. Joedours. toprfem. See the q«ot*"°^„„t. Tales, I- "49*. 



Ongin and Progress of the EngUsh I^n«"*?J'tohave been set up ^ 

»3.r. The niagic miiror in Rome ^^^/^^t ° a poe*' ^»* "^ f-^ 
by V.rg.l. who was at one time reverenced, not as a p introduction » 

Ws ^ • '• ^^ ^^"'y 0='='^'^ i° ^^ ^^^"^ tf/ ^' The story of Virpb 

his edition of which Mr. Wrieht says, *t p. J^'-TV . conspicuous pl»« 

tower, which was caUed sal^SoRo^. ^0^^"^^ tower^>* fi«t .-"T 

tTon^ ^""''^'7 '"■'""•y of the magirfan.. Such a ^^g ^^ j,^, ^bth 

c«t^ '!'" ^■*°"' «>^ -^^^e of Virgil, in a ^^^^^1,^ by Keller, m 

hT^'T " P^^''^^ published by Docen ««?Jrf "4is. in the thirteen^ 

^ introduction to the"^;?.^. Sag J Vincent of B^^^^J^ e^ of « chap'* 

^"7- • . describes Virlirs fower j and it is t^f^Xr version of the 

S- sJ^'S ""jT^fV'^^T-' -^^d ^ M^uner-s Sprachprobe. 

i ae^ ^r ^^^^ ''y AVeber, and reprintea m 

• »54. We there find that besides the tower, 

'Amiddeward the «te. on a stag . 
Virgil made another T^S^' 
That Held a »«Vo»r in bis bond, 

of Gerv^sel?^*- ^^""^^-^^ °f Helina^J j^f J|^ ,6. Wartonnot« 
that the sanw. «.'">' ' ''^oxley's Eng. y^^r^^k ii. ch. "• , „ 



^ • ^'^-^^ww Vit4flIo„is Ot&ca, are extant, pnnte 



:=j 



-is editor to ta,, 
„„<«a t»y , \,TyrwWtt i^^« lived about . „ 

tie second to ^ij^^J— '.^S-' Vit^^^eo. Azabln '_&''""' ' 

ijj. AnstotW. Y ^^^s. ?^» _f**^. lifetime. Observe ftff^ 

d here the past tf^^f'^p. ««-'^- *^-^''"' ^*- '• •-«' «-<" ■ 

of AchiUes. B'^^^ed ty f «"^ "^ ^^^e rust taken f«,m the same^ 
his aid. he ^ tea ^^^^ leamt th,s sto,y from his favourite Ovid,^ 
Chaucer toay easuy 
«VS— rr.i,r,hos aetema consuiap^ tabe perisset 

S i^ •l^'^ ""^ ' ^'^tra tulisset opem. 

Tristium lib. v. E^l. 2. 15. 

And again-- ^chiHeo quae quondam fecerat hosti. 

Uul»eris auxiUam PeU^s hasta tulit. 

Reined. Amor. 47. 

-KK ♦ vU lia ; *"^- ^7^ ' ^x Ponto ii. 3. 26. Or he may 1 

S« tt ^1 Dante. Inferno. x«i. 5. Cf. Shak. a Hen. VI, , 



100. 



°1- G«««»; four syUables, as in 1.63V 

Creat skiU in magic was attributed m the middle ages to M 
«.d*Solomon. especiaUy by the Arabs. Moses was supposed to 1 
t^rmagic from the Egyptians; cf. Acts vu. 22; Exod v., i, 
tt^tory of the Fisherman and Genie in the Arabian N.ghte' Enteri 
m^ts. where the genie invokes the name of Solomon, 
menu. ■" 6 „„„j.rfnl thing to make glass from : 

'^^- ■ ^n.^ . . * Cb^ fem-asL at all.' Glass con. 

ashes, smce g ass does not resemble te ^^ ^^^^^ 

*^°P?°^?H«'If'^?*'''^'i'"lueTW«e«= ^o'^etin'es used 
the ca cined ashes of seaweed, called V^ ^^^ chemistry 

according to Chaucer, the ashes o» 

developed many greater wonders- . .j^ ^ f glass-makiw 

,56 . Bat because ^en have kno^f ^^J^s.' The art is of very ' 
^'''^^ V'^^A"^^ ^°°<»«' *'"'"to the Egyptians. So fern, so 
"°'"'^h^aan?J^'» known even *" ych are spelt exactly aUke, 
"^V^^Z^^^^ts limes v'^'fe Prol- L '7. «»>"«= «**• »» = 
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being repeated in 11. 1097, 1098 ; caste in II. 13 13, 13 14 ; caas in fl H99> 
1500; sind/are in 11. 1577, 1578, Imperfect rimes like disport^ port, 
Prol. 157, 138, are common; see Prol. 241, 433, 519, S79* 599* ^^^ 
811 ; Kn. Ta. 379, 381, Sec. For examples of/em compare — 

•Ye, farwell all the snow of feme yere/ 
i.e. good bye to all last year's snow; Troil. and Cres. ▼. ii?7 (^' 
Tyrwhitt). So also femyere, long ago. in P. PL B. v. 440 » spelt w^ 
yere, in Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Moms, p. 9a. Adverbs commonly 
terminate in -e, but the scribes are right in writing /«r» here; see A.S. 
Gospels. Matt. xi. 31, for the forms gefyrn,gefem, meaning hng ago. 
Occleve, in a poem on himself, uses the expression /em ago, i.e. long 
ago ; Morley, Eng. Writers, ii. 435. And in Levins's Manipulus Vocabo- 
lorum, ed. Wheatiey, we find—* Old fame years, anni praeUrid, seculm 
prius* 

With these examples in view, we might interpret feme hahees ffl 
Chaucer's Prologue, 1. 14, by 'olden' rather than by 'distant' sainte; 
but the latter would appear to be authenticated by a passage in his 
translation of Boethius. bk. ii. met. 7, where the expression ' renotme, 
yspradde to feme poeples, goth by dyuerse tongues,* can only mean 
• distant * peoples. Fern, in the sense of old, is explained at once by the 
Gothic/ai>»M, old ; but, in the sense of distant, would seem to be cor- 
ruptly and incorrectly formed, since the A,S. feorran, meaning /ar, is 
sbictly an adverb, from the adjective /«on-. But in course of time this 
adverb came to be declined as an adjective; see the examples in Strat- 
mann, s.y. feorren, 

^f' S^* * ^^^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^® ^^ thunder ; ' K. Lear, iii. 4. i^' 
263. For a full explanation of this difficult passage, I must he content 
to refer the reader to Mr. Brae's edition of Chaucer's Astrolabe, pp. 77 
and 86, and my own edition of the same, p. Ivi. The chief points that 
now seem tolerably certain are these. 

(I) The Angle Meridional was an astrological term. The heavou 

were divided into twelve equal parts called • mansions,' and four of 

these mansions were technically called 'angles'; the angle meridional 

was the same as the tenth mansion, which was bounded on the one edgt 

by the meridian, and on the other by a semi-circle passing through the 

N. and S. points of the horizon, and lying 30** to the E. of the meridisfl; 

so that, at the equinoxes, at any place situate on the equator, the sun 

would cross this portion of the sky between 10 a.m. and the hour of noon. 

(3) Since this 'angle ' corresponds to the end of the forenoon, the sun 

ieaves the said angle at the moment of noon, and 1. 263 means no more 

thsLti ' it: was now past noon.' 

C3> '^® ''^yal beast' means the king of beasts, the lion, and (here 
itt particular) the sign of the zodiac named Leo. This sign, on the 15th 



♦lt<*^'v,^ri, *^e latitude ot -«^ ^^^n adcii.^ 
. f March, uv aauce^'^/ 1^^, ?°"f!^ •^'^^^ -bout n^^^' ^t^r « t|^;^, 
'^cend/ or x\se a\.oVe ^^^1 ^^ because the prindP^^^^lc, ^^ ^ x 
reason for calling I^<> ^/«/* ^^ r ' BaaiA/^/ro* ^ ^ ^^ : 

stellation is caWed l^^^^fyi^S: *«»r(y or roya/. ^ ^g* t^^ «i>v 
in Arabic, all epithet^ ^^^ar king rose from the ^^^^^^^te in J^^ 
(4) But, before t3»e /■ ^e star called Aldir»i»v^ very «^r^t^ 
noojQ had so increased ^ .-^n. In <>ther words, i* V./^ of the ^^X>.^ 
now Tisiag aboye tbe t^j^" ^jiat, by the time tbe^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
o'doclsL. It may be addea. ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Hei^ ^^ ^^ 

ascended, it would be abou ^^ding. ^. ^^ ^^ 

of the sign as yet C^- e. stil^>^ . ^^ ^^ tj^^ ^^^ ^/dStr^ shifting 

The chief remaiiung point 1 ^^ ^^ frequent ^^ ^,^^^ r^^ 

Most IVISS. xeadilWnfl«, ^ is the old ^V^^^ ^t Aldir^ V^ 
word; inst as 6«d, for ^^t*^^^^ ^;^. ^^^'^''L, the Cat>%^>^i 
Hengwrt MS. is right. Th^^^^e name of a st^r ^^^^.^ , ^^ . ^J 
in the old I^arisian star-lists ^ ^^^^g 'in ^^^^^o^X positi^ ^i^U- 
Leo, and is described in ^^f^^^^ notes of ^"^t^^l^^ ^^ 

rneans • tHe two fore-pa^/ ^^,^ xiow called e> ^^^^^^^tiou ^^ ^^^ i 
that I ana x>ersuaded it is ^^^.f arawn. The ^^^ fjf ^he^. t:^ ^,^- - 
Lion's fore-i>aws, as commoo^y ^ insignificance _J^^^ ,^ 
planation arises from the cotoP^^;^ ^^^^Id lists wiU ^e ^^. b. 

who wiU t.1.e the trouble to ^^^^^.alce oi^X^y^l^^ ^ 
stars were chosen quite as ni^c^ -^^^ m ^ne 7. b^ f 

When it was desired to xnarlcgS" placed ; ^^^'^^.^ ^^ 
y^ere chosen if they were co^^^ ^^jiy distinct. a"« is ^j^ 
wonld sei-«re the purpose tb^^^^Jn^rob Uniy. Lib. li. 3* 3, such s 
star-list of only 49 stars in >^S' f'. g^c find a place, fj^e star ^ 
S eapricomi, « Aquarii, S Op^^^^^. •' „ 4 the latitude ot I'an^.^, 
iO my^T^:, was remarkable ^^^^ fi£Uagnitxide, ^"^^"^ ^""^^^1 
the splendid star a Leorxis of ^%^^ the Sme star-lists, ^ith th^ 
heralded That star is :also ^^^f <i «^S Cor Leo^is; anothe 
Calbalesed, pr 'the lion's lieaft' \^^ ^^ 
for it beine: R^^ulu^ ««a «.-§-« **.d abo'^^e. ^^ "be, tna 

the feast concludelu wljSoO^y ^-^ "~'»' ^* '''^^^^ ^ j , 

is translated \>y C^x^^^^Z^^^^l^^^^^ ^4^^^ 

bed of state. />ar^^J" ^gi^aUy signifi^ ^l * $^-^^\ta ^ 

furniture or clothes, froDr^ Kt H^"^' ^^ ,^^orii. SeC ^^ ^ 
Ije^end of Good Womc-xi - iDido.^'^^^' K^adds^^ ^^ 



camera d^ paramenti ±xx -t:t»_^ atnC ^^^' r^^^ 

a/a. Ventis children, -fcia.^ -^^sb>VV^^ ^^ ^^bi^ctS ^^ 
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means the knights and ladies at th^^^ogicaUy ^^^^f ^z. that 'her 

upon love, because the season was ^^^"^ .^^ in 1. ^73- i^net Vent^' 

Kn.Tale. 1628. 1629. The reason ^^^^^xtcd by ^^^gy, is called 

lady/ i. e. /*.ir lady or godd^s, ^ ^ .^ ^ign, m asO-^ ^^^t po^e^ 

was then situate in the sign Pisces. ^ ^^^^^ she «*^fr^^s r^f 

the • exaltation * of Venus, or the sign *" ^.^^tement that v ^^ p^oL, 

Hence the expression fid hye, and the s^ ^^ ^yf oi ^^ 

her servants with a friendly aspect. 

Chaucer has the line— ^ ^;*fl//fl'; torn o^^ ^ 

• In Pisces, wher ^^'^.JZiogy ? ^^^"^^l Works, cd- 
•Who will not commend the wit of ^^ gj^ T- BrownC 
the sea, hath her exaltation in Pisces ; ^j^hnr 

Wilkin, iv. 383. ^^ Gttinever m "^ 

28.7. Lancelot, the celebrated lover ol q ^^ , a 

romances. Cp. Dante. Inf. v. 128. _ -^£ck with the ^ 

«9i. 'The steward bids (them) to *f ^ g^ . . 

^"?.^ °ti"!?"^^.^^- S^^?*' -^^r.whU) stands in hi. ^1;^,, ride.' 




T&^ 



SQP^^^:b: 
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^^ve found m tl^^ 
account, which he may ^^^ p. 309. o^i^ 

Berbers ; see note to 1- ^^^^^ by my ^eat^^ 
«7. For WW, for cay \ ^rising trom ^, . sf/ 

358. F«mosi/... futtxes ^^^ ^^^ Nonti^ ^^^^^^ii: 
andconcemingdreatns. ^ , ^ . ^ w^i^^ ''^stes ' 

359. 1^0 charge, »^ ^ ^ Jio w 
can be attached. ^ro^^^ ™^^^ th** 

360. Pryrn* iarg-^; ^^^t mean the tiJl^^?^ 
aoi5, which see. ^^ past 9 a^^- Thu ^^^"^ 
moTt than ended ; i- T'J^as exceptional ^^°^*^ 
rising, but the occasio .^ at. 

365. Appalled. eufeel> ^^ ^ ^^ '^o/ pallfd 
See the Glossary ; ^ ' ^195 ; j 

13030-2:— „ od he, "it oi,^,. 

Fine houres p^ ^ ^ 

373. • Before the sub began to nse > .\ ^^ ^ef 

the equinox. ^^acc • ac «^ 

374. MfUBtressi, governess , as app^^^ ^^^^ 

376, 377. Though the sense is clea^, the grai 
Chaucer say^^ These old women, that would 
did her governess, answered her at once.* V 
governess, that would fain seem wise, as su< 
answered her.' &c. The second part of this 1 
hastily composed, left unfinished, and never re^ 

383. Wei a ten, i. e. about ten. Cf. Prol. 1. ' 

386. Four, The Harl. MS. wrongly has ten, 
it, because on the 15th of March, the day before 
degree of the sign ; on the i6th, he was in the 

387. It means — * and, moreover, the sun ha 
above ^e horizon * ; i. e. it was not yet a quart 

396. Her hertes, their hearts. Lyghte, to U 
an unusual use of the verb and a hasty exp 
sudden change to the singular she is harsh. 

401 Again hastily written. Chaucer says 
every tale is told^if it v^ delayed till the ph 
hearkened after (or l/j. .fZ!, lively to) th 
.oX^-then the pleas^ «^^^ f ft passes off. o, 
in telling it; and th""^^^ ""^ fhe longer : 
here takes the serx^ ^^ ^^re so, ^^ ^^^^ 

used by Horace, ^^ ^f the cogn^^^ 

4og. Fordrye, ^^ :i5oet. 1. IP^' rr^e tree \ 

"^^^dingiy dry. 



f^OT^^ ^^ ^ROUP P. 



*^^ ,, - . A.krg See, or Xyry 

.-uw an alliision to the toonsilr^r^^ » ^ 
loss of its bark, ^ossibly^^ule. i. X19; ManndeviUe, ed. Harwell, 

Tree; see Marco ^^^^' ^n, ii- ^^5- ^ ^^cribed in the 

p 68 ; Matzner. Sprachpro^j^.^ species of falcon is thus ^^^^^^ .* 3^ 

428. Faucon peregryn. . ^^ ^^^ iJ'flf/ro/fs; MS. Rpg- ^9 '-^^^ ^^^ ^e 

Tresor de Brunei Latm. r- * . ^^^^^ ^^i^ p^i^ns, par ce ^ ^^^^^gis 

seconde lignie est /fl«^^?*' ^tresi come en pelerinage. ^^f-^^^ second 

trove son ni ; ains est P^s . j^g^ ^^ ^^ ^Q^e maniere Li- «• ^^^^e no 

a norrir. et mnlt cortois et va ^ ^^^ peregrine). ^^,^,, 

icind is the falcon -l;i<=^ J^^^foL^^^^^ - '' T^I-^^^' 

oneever finds Its nest; so i^^s^^ ^^^^ ^^'f '.^^e frorTa foreign 
and IS very easily fed, ana j oi fremdi land, i.e. irou. 
Chaucer adds that tUs falcon was o y ^ ^ 

country.'-Tyrwhitt. ^ g, ,«,«^ zy«., «>'°P*'"'f^ eorrup- 

435. i«<fe»«, language: fro» i„iy, after ^IJ- » f"^ Thus, the 

the sense of language, Aoughitji .^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^.iJ-%\>^ 
tion of i^.„, ^hich is the s^^!^,\ ,,id to J-ve ^ebl^wTetters and 
inscription on the cross ol ^^^'' . stafon, m Hebrew ^g • 

ceon stafon, and Grecisceon and W« ^ ,^ ^ oy. Ude^^^"^"^ 
in Greek and Latin letters ; Jo^ " V° , Hence the word was 
in the Latin hmguage; Beda, bk^«- ^ ; ^^ .Mara is, on ^ '>^ 
more generaUy in the s?nse °* ^^ bitterness ; Expd. xv. »3- ^ 
bitemes.' i. e. Maiah is. in our ^peech, ^ ^ ^ ^e„botbinfltten 
extension of the meaning, and the f<nm o^^^^^iU. and the ad,. ««^ 
probably, by confusion with ^ ^'^'^^^r^ Engli*. ^ '^^^. 
loud. In one instance we find, "^"'^atthew »y. 6 (ed. Kem 
**»r Witt the sense of noise or =^. • ^^.^^^rf fto"^*^* V"«^ 
^4e st«de.at should leam to distmgwsh thu wo^^„„ i„ the ^ 
5 W, a /«y,, song. Tyrwhitt notes^at D^te u ^^ j^^. c«. 






^he student should leam to distmgwsn .n«j 
G. /,>rf, a Z^y, song. Tyrwhitt notes "^ft ?^^° ; 
ffl^ag^^^i'. .Ecantine gU augelli Ciascuno 

S's''^, rfo,*. sp do, pray do. See Note t" ^Jtdp a'^* 'w^« 
»^^,«£>- - As verily as may the f<^\^, ^* "ku. Ta. 1376- , . 
^''jy, is q^ite different from «cy^^' ''j^g,'. Note the p«itio« of '«' 
a^^-»^- ' "To heal your hurts with qmckiy. 

• *=*^««cer-s favourite line ; he repeats it four ^ ^ ^ ^,3. 

^a^^"^^^ ^/«-te is fulfild of Pi^^«^' ^1 ^s s.WZi*«de. 

^«^/d# is pronounced nearly ^ ^ g, 

«fM.xnanrfests. Cf- ^om ^^^^ ^^J J^^^^^ 
-^ to make others take lieea py y 



90 '^ 



^B^ 
"^^S.^ 



fSo. - 




^^2 X^OTES TO GROUP F^ 

555- Imitated, but not with good taste, from Mark i. 7- ^ 

679- * Whether it was a grief to me, does not admit of doubt. 
583- 'Such grief I felt because he could not stay.' .. .^ 

593. Chaucer has this expression again, Kn. Ta. 2184; ^^f . 4,^^' 
1586. It was a common proverb. Shakespeare has it frequently , 
G. of Ver. iv. i. 63 ; Rich. II, i. 3. 378 ; King I-ear, iii. a. 70. ^ 

590. To borwe, for a security ; borwe being a sb.. not a verb. ^J-, • 
Ta. 360, 764. Hence it means, 'Saint John being for a security, ^ ^ 
baint John bemg my security ; as in The Complaint of Mais. 1. 9- 
pledges herself by Saint John, the apostle of truth ; see i Jf^.^"- ^ 
IV 20. Lydgate has 'seint John to borowe' in his Complamt of tnc 
Black Knight, st. 3. 

601 ' When he has well said everything, he has done (all he means 
to do). 

603. This is a common proverb ; cf. Com. of Errors, iv. 3- ^^^ 
lempest. ii. 2. 103 ; Mariowe, Jew of Malta, iii. 4- 
007. From Boethius, Pe Cons. Phil. lib. iii. met. 3— « 
'Repetunt proprios quaeque recursus 
Redituque suo singula gaudent.* 
Chaucer translates this (ed. Morris, p. 69)—' Alle l)inges seken 8^3^ 
mto hir propre coure ; and alle ))inges reioisen hem of hir retoumyngc 
a3ein to hir nature.' A few Imes above is a passage answenn^^ 
U. 6II-02O, which in the original runs thus :— 
• Quae canit altis garrula ramis 
Ales, caueae clauditur antro : 
Huic licet illita pocula melle;, 
Largasque dapes dulci studio 
Ludens hominum cura ministret^ 
Si tamen^ arto saliens tecto, 
Nemorum gratas uiderit umbras, 
Sparsis pedibus proterit escas, 
Siluas tantuna maesta requirit, 
Siluas dulci uoce susurrat.' 
^his Chaucer translates — * And I>e langland brid ))at syngi)) on Je heyc 
hraunches, >is is to sein, in ^e wode. and after is inclosed in a sticit 
^e ; alj>ou5 J^at j?e pleiyng besines of men ^eue> hem honiede drinkes 
^^^ large metes wi> swete studie ; ait na>eles yif l)ilke brid skippyng^ 
°Qte of liir streite cage see)> J?e agreable shadeiyes of ])e wodes, she 
iefouJej, wi> hir fete hir metes yshad, and seke)> moumyng oonly l« 
I^^^e, and twitrij>, desirynge J>e wode, wi)> hir swete voys.* And 
haucer repeats the example yet a third time^ in the Manciple's Taie^ 
59. 



224 NOTES TO 6R0UP P. 

to the sign Gemini, which was the mansion of Mercury, it is a truly 
Chaucerian way of saying that two months had elapsed. I cannot 
believe these lines to be spurious. It may be added that they are 
imitated at the beginning of the poem called The Flower and the Leaf^ 
and in Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 147 !• 



NOTES TO THE SQUIRE END-LINK. 

675. youthe is a dissyllable ; observe the rime with allow the, i. e. 
commend thee, which is written as one word {allowtke) in several MSS. 
677. As to my doom, in my opinion. 
683. Pounds i.e. pounds worth of land. See the Glossary. 
688. And yet shal, and shall still do so. 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 



Abouen, prep, above, E 826. 
A. S. dhikfan, where hufan is for 
he-ufan, so that dbufan=son-be- 
vfan, where ufan means up- 
wards. 
Abouten, prep, about, around, 
near, E 1 106. A. S. dhutan, 
where butan is for be-utan, so 
that about ^on-hy-out. 
Abreyde, pt. s. started, awoke, E 
1061. A.S. dbregdan^ to twist 
out, from bregdan, to twist, 
braid. See Mor. Gloss, 
^brood, adv. abroad, i.e. wide 
open, F 441. A. S. on br<kdet 
lit. on breadk, from A.S. brad, 
broad. Cf. M. Goth, braideit 
breadth, braids, broad. 
Abyde, v. to remain, wait, E 
1106 ; imp. pi. Abydeth, B 1175 ; 
pres. part. Abyding, awaiting, E 
757. A.S. dbidan, from bid<m, 
to wait. 
Abyen, v. to pay for, B 2012. 
A S. dbycgan, to redeem, pay for, 
from bycgan, to buy. See A boughte 
in Mor. Gloss. 
Accepteth, imp. pi. accept, E 96, 
127. Fr. accepter, Lzt. accepiare. 
Accident, s. accidental disturbance, 
unusual appearance, E 607. Lat. 
accidere. 
Accordant, adj. according, agree- 

\ti^, suitable, F 103. 
Acoorden, pr. pi. agree, B 2137. 
Fr, accorder, JLat. accordare, from 
COT", the heart. 
A-Qording, pres. part, agreeing, B 

'^Go\:M^te, „. ^^ consider, B 3591. 
'^ ' ''^o^pf^'^* from Lat. ad 

^- acZt ^^' f cquiteth, B 37. 
£rom yt^t'^'er, -»-at. ad^uietcare^ 
43Txstm„ » rest. 

of sLc\xix^^;^G&9 *- cnstom ; had 

e^ci, B ^^vkt%c& =was accustom- 

^^01- FTom o. Fr. 



cousiume. Low Lat. costuma, cor- 
rupted from eonsuetudinem, 
Adoun, adv. down, B 3630; F 
35 1 » 464. A.S. ^-dune, lit. off 
the down or hill, from dun, a hill, 
a down, 
Aduersarie, s. adversary, foe, B 
3868. Fr. adversaire, from ad- 
verse, which from Lat. ad and 
uertere, to turn. 
Aduersitee, i. adversity,' F 503. 
Affifay, s. terror, B 3373, Fr- 
«^roi, terror, effraytr, to terrify, 
Proven9al esfreidar, orig. to break 
the peace, cause a fray (affray); 
from Lat. ex and O. H.G. frku, 
peace. 
After, ^«/. according to, F 100; 
after me = according to my com- 
mand, E 327; after the year* 
according to the time of year, F 
47. A. S. <Bfter, where the base 
is af=^ Greek dir<5, E. of, and •4er 
is a comparative suffix. 
After, adv. afterwards, B 98. 
After that, coty, according as, E 

203. 

Agaste, pr. s. terrified, B 3395; 

pp. Agast, terrified, afraid, B 

1859, ^ 105 a. The prefix fl- 

A. S. d; Ger. er-, Moeso-Gothic 

us-; cf. Goth, usgaisjan, to terrify. 

Agayn, prep, against, B 1754, F 

6, 57; Ageyn, F 143; Ageyns, 

• B 3754. A. S. on-gedn, against, 

towards. 
Agayns, prep, towards, to meet, 
E 911. Formed from A.S. 
ongedn, by adding adverbial 
suffix -es. The M. E. agayns is 
now corrupted into against. 
Age, s. life, E 627; pi. Ages, 
times, periods, B 3177. Fr. dgt, 
O.Fr. edage. Low Lat. cBtadcum, 
derived from Lat. <stntem. 
Ageyn, adv. again, F 654. See 

Agayn. 
Agoon, pp. departed, i. c. dead. E 
631; Ago, gone away, F 626; 






^ 







e<\uwa\ent to 3- \iX&^ It' ^ 

heavy. -, ^^^-T,: ^^^ 

iLken, l^r. ^Z. ache, J^^ pal** ' 
aeon, actan. to a^n » ,^veless 

auquetoft^ a c\oaV» n^^^tont Span. 
cloaks ; originally f J.^^, where 
cdcoion^ Arabic ^"^ ^^a qotpnii 
al is the d<f. article, a» 

our cotton, jg and al. 



. ^ar^ "—■ — - *^^ ^*. 



if^^ 



f^^^^ means u^ay . ^^^ -^re 



-AJJiaa 



'' ^^^>^nc. 



Q 



«ifa5B' 



^ 3S:r> From f^^^^. ^sjf'' 
a/Z/^arr-a, from //^a^' ^^^/e^ j 



which hsu two sources r ^° 



cuse it if 




some = one and alU *^ "^ 
eal, Moeso-Gotb. allS' 



Al, *adv. completelyj^ ^ ^^^^1^ 

3451; *\^^^1 1067; conj. 
covered with blood, 19"/ » J 



Al be it, 
1226. 



F 106' 

Alayes. s pi. a^loy. ^ ^^^^^ F,. 
O. Fr. a Z«, •ccordinK » 

a/oi, a standard, O. Fr fl/6«. 
which for a l9i^\4^^'<^dUgm, 
so that aZZoy UteiaUy means ac- 
cording to the standard. 
Aia&T-, adv. continually, F 481 » 

always, B 170a. 
Alderfirst, ativ. first of all, F 55^' 
A. S. alra, ealra, gen. p], of #^* 
aU, became M.E. aZ/er. o//*^^' 
and alder, ' 

Ale, s. ale ; ale and breed 1 «fi^ 
bread, drink and i^ZtV^^f^ ^ 
gen. A\^. of ale, *\B2o6^^^ 
Sal«. O. Icel. ol, 3083. ^. ^- 

Aley, s. *n alley, ^ 

.i/Z^'if, a walk, froni ^. 1^58 f<^ 



latter. 
Allyo, *. aWy> r*iafiVe, b 

See AUiaunoo- 
AUyed, //• prpvfded with it 

aid, B h*Il?' , 
Almest, «4^- almost, B 194? 

Ala, <?o»/* *^*^» ^ 3973. 
A S. eall'swdt all-so, corru 

fliso,* fl/«, a°^ ''*• . „ 
Alwey, fl^*'- continualy. 
E 458,810; ceaselessly, 

c/.to^»XrSve;Ut.i 

an amb\e, *^ ^^bU^. 
See *^ 



tV 
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CLOSSARTAL I^DETi 



Ajaaened, pt. s. moved, changed; 
nought ameued s changed not, 
altered not, E 498. From Lat. 
amouere, through O. French. 
Amidde, prep, amid, in the midst 
of, F 409. A.S. on-middan, in 
the middle. 
Amis, adv, amiss, wrongly, B 
3370* F ?• For on misse, in a 
mistake; cf. IceU missOt a loss, 
Du. nUs^ an error. 
Ajnonges, prep, amongst^ B 3344. 
A. S. onmang^ among. The -es 
is an adverbial suffix ; amonges is 
now corrupted to amongst, 
Ajnounteth, pr, s. amounts to, ^ 
108. O. Fr. amonter^ to ascend, 
increase, from Lat. admontare, to 
go uphill, to mount, from Lat, 
montem. 

And, conj. if, E 3433. ^^* ^^^^' ^^^» 
if, the same word as E. and. 

Angle, 8, 'angle,* a term in as- 
trology (see note), F 263; pi. 
Angles, angles, 230. Lzt. angulus, 

Anhanged, pp, hung, B 3945* 
3949. A.S. onAan^'an, to hang on. 

Annunciat, pp. pre-announced, i.e. 
whose birth was foretold, B 3205. 
From Lat. nuncius^ a messenger. 

Anoon, adv. suddenly, immedi- 
ately, B 3299, E 435; Anon^ 
B 34, 1896. A.S. oii an, \iU in 
one, i. e. in one moment. 

Anoyeth, pr, s, annoys, displeases, 
B 3979. O. Fr. anoier, to dis- 
please ; cf. O. Fr. anoi^ F. ennui, 
displeasure; der. from Lat. in 
odio, in the phrase in odio habui ; 
see Brachet. 

Answerde, pt, s, answered^ B 
1170, 1 172; E 21. A.S. and' 
swerian, where and-^'m return, 
and swerian*= to swear, affirm. 

Anteni, 5. anthem, B 1850. A. S. 
antefh, which from Lat. antiphona, 

' Gk. pi. dvTi<f>oayat from dvri and 

' ipcjv4ot)f I sound in answer. Hence 
also F, andenne. 



A-ZLtiplioner, *. anthem-book, an* 

tiphonarium, B 1 709. See above. 

.A.-ny'g^lite, adv, in the night, b; 

night, £ 464. A. S. on nihu, in 

the night. 
Apart, adv. apart, F 252. F. 

part, from Lat. partem. 
A-payed, pp, pleased : euel apajed 
^ ill-pl eased, E 1052; Apayd, B 

1897. O. F. apaier, to appease, 

from Lati ad and pacare, to 

satisfy ; cf. E. pay. 
•A-pe, s. ape, B 1630 (see the note), 

3100. A. S. apa, Icel. apt, G. 

affe. Sec, ; cf. Sanskrit kap, » 

monkey, shewing the loss of aii 

initial guttural. 
Aperceyue, v. to perceive, E 600; 

pr. s, Aperceyueth, 1018. F. 

aperceooir^, from Lat. ad 2nd per- 

cipere ^pereapere, 
Aperceyuinses, s. pi. perceivings, 

perceptions, observations, F 386. 
Apert, adv, openly, F 531. O.F. 

apert, Lat. apertus, open. 
Apertenaunt, adj, appertaining, 

belonging, B 3505. F. appar- 

tenir^ from Lat. adpertinere. 
Apertinent, adj, apperteining, 

suitable, E 10 10. 
Apese, V. to appease, pacify, E 433. 

F, apaiser, deriired from Lat. 

pacem through O. F. pais, peace. 
Appalled, pp, enfeebled, languid, 

F 365. Not connected with paie, 

but from Welsh />a//«, to fail, pa^h 

loss of energy. • I palle, I fade of 

freshenesse in colour or beauty, le 

flcutris ; * Palsgrave's French Diet. 

Apparaille, s. apparel, dress, £ 

12084 F. appareil, preparation, 

from appareillir, to join like to 

like; F. pareil s=hzt. parictdus, 

dimin. of par, like. Not derived 

from Lat. parare, 
Apparence, 5. appearance, F 218. 

From Lat. apparere, from ad and 
parere, to be open to view. 
Appetytes, s, pi, appetites, B 



..o^ 



,s^<"~.. 



^ 



•^^^■o^x^. 



cf. O.F. rais, a **^ 
radieem. _ jp: 

Aroteop, s. alcbei, ** 
Lat. orcus, a boW- ^, i 



from 






j.rch""'''^, 



ruling wl' 



El 196; Ok. ^X' 
fix arch- is Greek; '^*- „BiDning 

a woman, iw/e. . , „ 



.Ts!:t. ^f--:^-*. 



'^'^peet to, IP-. Jf' ^ 
■ — ■ """ Aw. ^w. 



.-C^f^^. 






Lat. sean^tre, to dim, 
JLskezi, V. 'o ajfc, g j^ 



,ref«cing'?'" 5uoti«to AsaaiUe, t-. 10 iss, 
=:,:,enJing fr°*f,om L.l. 3953- F- t^'^'""' 

; ^ Rue note. • f,„~ «;/ and (a/iw 



arcus, an a re, bo«- - _ on of 

Axmleea. o^. armies*. *^^^ ^ 
arm. B 3393. ^■?-, mobso- 
arm ; and suffix -'«'". 
Goth. -/a«s, deprived 01. _ 



nlr. fron 
, /T. pi. 



ArrAy, j 






: 34»- A.S. 



g 362 ; arrange- 



3953- /■ "-"^f 
from oa "nd tahri. to 

Assay, «■ '"*'■ E 6ai, 
Assayes, triaJj, 697. i 

ABsayo, i"/- *■ 3/- te' 
1129; PA Assayed. 
Another forrn of «■ 
tssaytr. which from 
L»l. exagiw"' » «< 
L»t. (^«*. 



orrr-. ""'^"""Vo.r-'hic'; vi^m a i-r^t ?;■ ■< 

Scandinavian source; cf, S*ed. 

reda, to prepare, McesoGoll'- 

garaidjan, to make ready. 
Arrayed, pp. dresied, F 380 "■" ^^'i^-*"- ■" 

Art, s. kind, sort, E 1341.' fjott^ 

Lat- artem. 

''■"f,":^°"""'°"-i-»...s8*' 

Aryffbt, mft*. rightjj. ^ 

694- , • Pfop(rly, 

AirweH, s. pi. an-ow. ,*^ 

1,03. A.s. «,^*«, a :f^ 

As, cojy'. like, B 18^ ' '>W' ^ 






^3<^ 



azaSSARIAL INDEX. 



stone. Probably the / was mis- 
taken for the French def. article. 

A.swage, «. to assuage, B 3834. 
O.F. Msoager, where the prefix 
■•Lat. ad, and soager is td 
sweeten, from O.F. soef. Lit. 
suauii, which is the same with 
Gk. ifii^, and £. sweet, 

A.swowne, adv. in a swoon, E to79* 
F 474. Here a- is for o«, in. 

Asyde, afiv. aside, £ 503. For ott 

At, prep, at; at me « with me, 
with respect to me, B 1975 » 
from (after axe) £ 653. A. S. 
€Bt\ cf. Lat. ad, 
A.t-after, prep, aftier, F 30a. X#- 
fl//«r is still used for, after in pro- 
vincial Enf:lish (S. Yorkshire). 
Atones, adv. at once, £ 11 78. 
A. S. <s/, at, and dneSf once, geni- 
tive of a/f , one. 
Atoon, adv. at one, E 42J7. AS. 
«/, at, a/*» one; hence £. atones 
to set at onie, reconcile, and 
atonements i*c« at-one^ment, i 
setting a/ om«, a reconciliation. 
Cf. a/off« from aH-one, 
Attained^ />/< broached, B 4008. 
From Lovr Lat. attammarey to 
contaminate, from an obsolete 
Lat. taminctre; cf. F. entamer, 
from a form intaminare, 
Atte, /)r at the; Atte Ieste»at 
the least. B 38. E 130; Atte 
fulle* fully, E 749"; Atte lastc 
at the last, at Ust, B 1788, 3546. 
Atteyne, v. to attain, E 447. p. 
aUeindre, from Lat. aitingere^ i.e. 
ad and Umgere, to touch. 
Atwo, in twain, E "69. For on 

Auaaie, ». to a^***- E 3950 ; to 
be useful E i*94- From Lat. 
ad and ualtre^ to be worth; of. 
F. tio/o/r. 

Auotoritee, *- »athority, \ e. 
statements of «®^^ aothors, F 
48j. From L»*- «'«to»^aiirm. 



which from auctor, an increaier, 
from augere, to increase. 
Auotour, 5. aiithor, £ 1141. Sec 
above* 

Audienoe, s. hearing, E 329, 637, 
1179; audience, B 3991. From 
Lat. audire^ to bear. 

AuentaiUe, s. aventail, E 1204. 
See note. O. F. ventaille, breath- 
ing-piece of a helmet, from 
Lat. ventus'^ which is E. wind, 

Auenture; *. chance, E 813; pi. 
Auentures^ adventures, E 15. F 
659- O. F. aventure, from Lat ad 
and uentura, from venire, to come. 

Auntroiusy adj,, adveaturoiis, fi 
ao99' Short for aventrous, from 
O.V. aventuros, bold ; see above. 

Auter, 5j. altar, B 1836. F. auid, 
O.F. ialfei, alter, Lat. altar. Here 
the form au/er lies between alter 

, and autel, 

Auysei, v. refl. to deliberate, recon- 
sider, take counsel with oneself, 
E 238, 350. F. aviser, from 
<wfv, advice ; from « and v/s, Lat 
tiMMM, a thing seen, an opinioo; 
from uideri, to seem. 

Auysement, 5. deliberation, B 86. 
See above. 

Awaiteth, pr, s, waits, watches, 
B 1776. O.F. agaitier, to act 
ai spy, to look out. The prefix 
is clearly the G. er- ( = Mceso- 
Goth. ttS'y AS. «i-), just as tbe 
word gaitier or guaiter (now spelt 
guetler) is from O. H. G. wahtan, 
now wachten. Thus owoi^ is, 
through the French, from the 
German word now spelt erwachten. 

Awake, v. to wake, F 476. A S. 
onwacan, awacian, to awake. 
The prefix may be either on- or a- 
( as G. «•-, Goth. ««-) ; A. S. foocflw 
is cognate with CMxr/, which is 
derived from the German through 
the French. Se^ above. 

Awayl** 5. await, watching; hane 
hir in awayt<s watch her, B 3915. 






A.S. 6ga,egUa,^^ 

See Awake. ^ ^^, 

Axen, V. to »«^» a.?c^ ^^ 2sks 

^ 309 ; imp. pi' ^ _ . 

A.S. dcsian. ^ 37^^'/°'* 

Ay, orfv. ever, B ^T^^YcC*- ^ ^•^' 
«y* for ev«r, F 535- 
a, <fe> ever. ^ , F I37< 

Ayoyn, * — •" 



^ 






adv. 



again. 



See 



AT-eins, /y«^. against, ^ 3 
Agayns. 

B. 



See 



^^^"!?^' f ;lr S/ t?atd 




^^^^'V^TiT^^ 



See 

the etymology cK^'^'y ^jacca- 
Brachet from Low L« 
^Wu,. a boy attend "^«^ ^ow 
for«a or dairy farm , 
Lat. hacca. Lat. ^'^f ^' * .^^^J* 
Cf. F. hrdis from 1^**;,^!:"'"'"; 
BaoHelxye, s. company of young 

men, E -270. ^ «h^ t? .r.^ 

Baa. V^ s. bade, « 373./ 497- 

distinguished from A. b. (?irfrffl«, 

to pray. -. 

Badde, arf;. bad, B 301^; ^'- *^ 

522; comp. Badder, F 224. 
Badges, s./>/. bags, B 124. Mces^- 

Gk>th. balgs^ a bag ; Gaelic haiS* 

hag, holg, a bag, wallet. 
Baitetb., pr. s. feeds, B 21^^'' 

Icel. beita, to make to bite b'^^^^ 

to bite. ' 

Bake, pp, baked, 



^^J^m. not Icnom 

^^S^, 3^30, F 

<^S ^' A. S. ^fia; 
Az^xsfcy, bosom, Uf 
■a wicJccr-b^sket 
GJc. ^^p^ig^, to t 

Ba tails, 33og; 
f . b€t/ail/e, Lo^ 
Gght, 
ISeavLtG^. V. bcai 
belief y from La 
from Sid), bellut 
Bedy s. a bed, i. < 
gen. Beddes, 1 
Moeso-Goth, b 

Bede, 2 P- P^- 
A. S. beodan, f 

Beek, «• »>«/^ 
probably of C 

6«c, a point, J 

Been, «• P\ ^*^ 
342 a. A.&. 

Begge* ^' *^^ 
Belle,s.abcU, 

BeUes, 39«4 
vrbence ^'*'' 
towed. 



V. to 



bc 



>. '^\';% 






X)©* 



B 



bacon, Icel. baka^ qi.. ^5* 
bake. ' • 

Bar, pi. s. bare, u 



A' 



3563 ; E 85, 6,2^^^ B 35^ ^ 

barest, E 1068. g^ »* 3 * ^^ 
Barel, 5. a barrej, ^^ :^et: 




^^^^. *\ce\- 
\>Ci.aTv. vje» 
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Lat. bene, well, dicite, speak ye ; 
from diceret to say. 

Benigne, adj. benign, F 21. From 
Lat. benignus, 

Benignely, adv, benignly, court- 
eously, £ 21. 

Benignitee, s. benignity, goodness, 
F 486. From Lat. benignitatetn, 
through the French. 

Bere» v. to bear, carry, 3564; to 
transport, F 119; to carry about, 
148 ; pr. s, Bereth, B 2091, F 
635 ; Berth, in phr. silky berth 
:=take with ill will, dislike, E 
625. A. S. beran, Icel. bera, 
Moeso-Goth. bairan, Lat. ferre, 
Gk. <p4p€iv. 

Bere, s. bier, B 1815, 1825. 3371. 
A. S. b<hr, from beran, to bear, 
carry; cf. Gk. <t>€p€Tpov, a bier, 
from (pipuVf to bear. 

Beres, s. pi. bears, B 3451. A. S. 
bera, a bear, Icel. bera, a she- 
bear; a he-bear is denoted in 
Icel. by bjdrn. 

Beringe, s. bearing, behaviour, B 

302 2. 

Bern, s. bam, B 3759. A.S. 
bem, berem, ber-ern; the latter 
form is actually found in the 
Northumbrian Gospels, St. Luke 
iii. 17* and means a barley- 
receptacle, from bere, barley, and 
em, a secret place, closet, &c. 
Best, 5. beast, F 460; Best roial 
= royal beast, i. e. Leo, 264 ; pi. 
Bastes, B 3363, E 201, 572, 
6S3. O. F. beste, Lat. bestia. 
Beste, adj. superl, best ; for the 
beste « for the best, F 356. A. S. 
bei^ = bet-est, superl. from a root 
baft signifying good, profitable. 
Bet, adv. better, B 114, F 488, 

600. A.S. bei, better. 
BetOppP' beaten, E ii58;^eten, 

B 1 732. A. S. bedtan, to beat. 
Bidd^ffed. pp. befooled, E 1191. 
O. !H). daffe, a foolish person ; 
coo»iected with E. rfea/, A,S. 



dedf, • Daffe, or dastard, or he 
that spekythe not yn tyme. 
Oridurus;* Prompt. Parv. 

Bidde, v. to bid, F 327; imp. P^ 
Bidde, 321. A.S. beSdan. 

BifaUethL, pr. s. happens, E 449? /*• 
s. Bifel, it came to pass, F 42; 
Bifil, B 3613; pt. s. subj. Bifellc, 
were to befall, E 136. A. S. be/eal- 
Ian, to happen, homfeallan,to fell. 

Biforn, adv. before, in anticipation, 
B 1668; before. F 339; be- 
forehand, B 1 1 84; of old time, 
F 551 ; Bifore, first, E 446. 

Bifom, prep, before, F 79, 9^1 
Biforen, B 3553. A. S. beforan. 

Big, adj. big, B'3111. Connected 
with bulge, bag, bole, &c., with 
the notion of swelling, 

Bigan, pt, s. began, B 98, 1883. 
A. S. ginnan, to begin, with prefix 
bi added at a later time. 

Bigyle,i/.to beguile, deceive, E 253. 
Prefix bi' or be-, and O. F. guile, 
from a Teutoi^ic source ; cf.E. wV*. 

Biheste, s, promise, B 37» 4^* 4^' 
F 698. A. S. beh<ks, a promise, 
from prefix be and hJ&s, a promise; 
from hdtan, to promise, ordain. 

Bihoueth, pr. s. impers. it behoves 
(him) to have, F 602. A.S. 
behqfian, to befit; cf. Icel. hafa, 
to hit, to fit, to behove. 

Bileue> v, to remain, stay behind, 
F 583. A. S. I4fan, to leave, to 
leave behind ; whence M. E. hi- 
leue, to remain behind; cf. G. 
bleiben. 

Bireue, v. to bereave, B 3359' 
pt, s. Birafte, bereft, took away, 
3386, 3404. A. S. beredfian, from 
reafian, to seize, strip, from red/, 
a garment, 

Birthe, s. birth, E 40a. A.S. 
beor^y from beran, to bear. 

Biseged, pp. besieged, B 3514- 
Prefix bi- or be-, and F. sieger, to 
sit ; from Low Lat. sediare, to 
sit, sedium, a seat, from sedts» 






'/^^^ 



.^e 



Cf 



?.^-W.obsicf^r-., *^ ^^^ ^ ^ii^'J 




^^seye, ^^. displayed, J^^ef^ii j^ 
look at. ill look^i'^' looking* 






*'- /<>/ 



richely " biscye -= ri^^ 



«*^«. to ' see. Hence another 

g>elJ,ng is heseen, as m Spenser. 

^- CL i. »2. 5-' And sad habih. 

ineuts rigit well heseens- 
^jsily. «rft . busily, F 88. Sfc Bisy. 
Bisinesse, s. diligence, E iQo8; 

Bisynesse^ F 642. 
Bistpoocl, j>t. s. bestrode, B 2093. 

A. S. 6e. and strifian, to walk 

about, pt. t. ie sird^. 
-Sisy, ofl^-, 1,^,5^ attentive, F 509. 

A. S. bysig, 

•Bisy do, prep, beside, E 777, 1105 ; 

^Z 3^+' ^50. 

-'^it.^r. «. bids, F 291- A.S. fc^rf. 
f^a«, to bid. The form hit occurs 
»n A. S. as equivalent to hidda'^, 
asks, from hiddan^ ^o beg, ask. 
The forms heddan and 6irf(/a» 
Were early confused. 

■Bitake, I /». s. pr. I commend, 
commit, E 161, 559. A.S. ^e- 
ftoT;^*'' '**^^^^'' commend to, 

B 3942. A S-^|;^J^en8,signi^^^ 
to point out; froJ\?n<l tdcni^^ 

A hybrid word • /^J'ert ' ^ ^ -^^^ 

tradere. ^^> l^ \^. S. p^^^ - 

Bitwise, /r^. b^^ ^f'ay, ^ 



^ S30- Cf, iccf 
v^ail; ItaJ. ^^y^ 
Ital. g^ai, woe! «, 
say tape I 

'BvwTGye, v. to be^ 
veal, B S2lg, ^ 
accuse, Mceso-Gotb 
rcegja, to slander, d\ 

Blaked, //. blacken 
black, B3331. A.S, 
dblacian, to blacken. 

Blame, to, gerund, to h 
imp/pL Blaraeth, B 2: 
blastner, from Lat. bl 
Gk. p\aa<J>^/*ciy, to s 
riously. 

Blesse, ««/'• «• 3 /»• <^« 
B ^078, EiMO- ^-^ 
to bless, U. ^^ j,j^ 

orig. to sacn6ce,,^e. ? 64. 

BUS, s. b\Us,^^VV it^e, ^oy£.^\. 



%. 



J 3^^ 
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BoistOTisiyv ^"^ lordly, E 79T. 
Welsh bwystus^ rude, brutal, from 
hwyst, wil^ne^s» ferocity (Strat- 
mann) ; heo<^e the later form frots/* 
erotts (Shakespeare). 
Boke, s. a book, B 5a • ^, Bokes, 

3499. A. S. b6e, 
Boldely, adv. boldly, F 581. A. S. 
bald, beald, Icel. baUr, Moeso- 
Goth. 6a//A5, bold. 
Bond, pi. s. bouii<^, B 3332. A. S* 

bindan, to bind, pt. t. ic hand^ 
Bond, s. a baad, ^ 13^* 
Boon, s. bone, 3C>90- A. S. &a;l, 

Icel. 6««, a bone^ 
Boor, «. a boar, B 3299; gen. 

Bores, ao66. A. S. fraV. 
Boost, 5. boast, pride, B 3289. 

Welsh bost, a boast, Gaelic hhsd. 
Bord, «. board, table, E 3, F 79. 

A. S. &orrf. 
Bore* pp. bom, E 401; bbrne, 
carried, F 178 J Born, bonie, 
p 444; carried, F 176; worn, 
F 43. A. S. beran^ to bear, pp. 
horen, 
"BoTeB, gen, sing, boar's, B 206a 
Boi^^®» *• * pledge ; to borwe^ as a 
pledge, F 696. A. S. both, & 
security, pledge. 
Bo:r^^©» V. to borrow, B 105. A. S. 

fforgian^ from borK a pledge. 
Bo*®» *• saf«ty, salvation, B 1656; 
remedy, good, F 154. A. S. h6t, 
E. too/, a remedy, from root bai 
in Moeso-Goth. batizo^ better; See 
BeetB in Mor. Gloss. 
Boterflyej s, a butterfly, B 3980, 
A. S. buter-jleoge. See Wedg- 
wood's Etym. Diet. 
Bouglitd, ^/. s. redeemed^ £ 1153* 
A. S. hohte^ I bought, pt. t. of kfc-^ 
gany to buy. 
Bounden^ pp. bound, E 704. A.S. 

bunden, pp. of binda% to bind. 
Boundes, s. ^/. boun^, liiniti. F 
571. O.F. 6ortatf, F. borne, sP«^t 
. 6ocfne in lith century, from Lt)W 
Lat. bodina, a bound', limit* 



Botkniee, s. homty, goodness, B 
1647, E 157, 415. From Lat. 

bomfatet% through the O.F. 
bonteii, 

Bowetli, /m/. ^ bow, E 115. 
CC A, S. 6«^ot?,. imp. pi. ofbugan, 
to bow. 

BoydekiDA^ *. pi. poniards, lit. 
bodkina, B 3892, 3897. Welsh 
bidogyn, a poniard, from bidog, a 
*lagger, from /iVi; a tapering point; 
«f. Gael, biodtfg, a dagger, from 
*«W, a pointed top* 
Aranohedp atif. fuM of branches, F 
156. F. branchey cf. Welsh AroiVA, 
Lat. braekium, aa arm. 
Brasi s. brassy F 115^ i8^i, 303. 

A. S. &r<eA. 
Brawnes, ^. pi, muscles, B 3131. 
O. F. braion, braon, a morsel of 
flesh, from M.H.G. irato. O.H.G. 
/'■a'A?, a piece of flesh; cf. G. 
6ra/««, roast meat» braUn, to 
toast. 
Bred, pp. bred up, F 499. A.S. 

br4dan, to nourish. 
Brede, s. breadth, B ZZB^- A..S. 
br^edo, breadth, from brad, broad. 
Breech* £. a paic of breeches, B2049. 
A. S. brie, a. pair of breeches, pi. 
of br6c ; cf. E. brogues (from the 
Irish), Lat. £iracc<8 (of (^hic 
origin). 
Breed, «. bread, B 3624, F 614. 
A. S. bredd^ led. braufS, G. fcrof. 
Breke» v. to break, B 40. A. S. 
br^can^ Moeso-Goth. brikan\ cf. 
l.^X.frangere^ Gk. ^tvwiu. 
Bsennen. v. to burn, B 111 \ pt 
pi. Brende, burnt, 3225 ; ^^. Brent, 
^354» 59^<5 » pres.part. Brenning, 
165B. Icel, hrennci^ A, S. hyman, 
^GBSO-Goth. h^innan^ G. 6r«it««. 
Bre^^* *• ^^*^**t, E 617. A.S. 
I^e6st, Icel. brjtist^ Maa&o-Goxh. 

Br^^^^'i!" ^^ ^^st, break, E 1169. 
j^el. bres/a, A. S. 6erslaic, Swed. 
^dsta, to burst, break violenUy. 



^^' 






-3575. A.S. fcrerfW'^'r'.plj', «*">> 

3604, E ^T2,Y6ii. A.S.in<^ 
the young of birds, a fr^i"' 
BpJlce, s_ a periloui Hate. njin. 

breakage j h«,ce fui"- „ , 
Briaaen. v. to bring. B 3633 ! 
**"*>- p/. Brinectb. 3384- A.S. 

Broolie«. a. *;. broocbM, E 355. 
F- brochg, a spit, O- *"■ *racA., a 
lance, pointed stick, from Low 
1-at. fcroceo, a needle, from Lat. 
broccus, a point; cf. Gael. Srog'.a 
oad,_ Wehh froe.^ » Mab, ^e^-. 



■^-"^^^ 



"'e/*fi^jTsufo,,„, '' "too 






The 6r. 



- -= essential part of it, tht pin. 
In the Prompt. P«rv, we find 
■ Brocht. joelle, Afon//f, arffii'Ha," 
and Way quotes from the Ortus 
a h,i ''""'" follows— .f,J„ia. 
Dvn^'"'' °' *««*<. prj-like. of » 
mem ' " "^ monile- otna.- 

u.r^u, rend.rTlir'« " ^<='V^; 
nomine dicitur B ' ^""^ * » 

Brode, oA". «, , -^^ 



Brydel, * , bn-dll'"T' 

340- A. s. bria^'- ^ s 

BrjTBlIitQ, adv. briX-..^, „ . 
A.S. beorhl, h^lf^^ 
Mceso-Ootb. irar/Us ev' 

Bukke, *. bncJr, b ip^' 

BullBB, s. fl bulls (from ( 
E739-r44- So name. 
bulla, or leaden b^l af 

Bnrietb. 'w^- ^- l«": 
A.S. hyrgai,™'"^^'- 
fooryon, to hide. ^ 

But, conj. ""'^''f' „ , 
bite, except ; 

36R3, F D^T," obeA'' 

^,W^.tto«^^A.^^ 



■B^TiAs 



iv,'\)1>' 



W : ie"C 
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used by Cicero in the sense of a 
cage for birds, lit. a hollow place, 
from cauuSf hollow. 

Calle, V. to call, cry out, B 3724. 
Icel. kalla, to call, cry out. 

Cam, pt. s. came, F 81. A. S. c«m- 
a«, to come ; pt. t. ic com. 

CamaiUe, s, a camel, E 1196. 
From Lat. camelus, Hebrew ga- 
mal. In the Northumbrian Gos- 
pels (Lindisfarne MS.), S. Luke 
xviii. 25, the Lat. camelutn is 
glossed by * s? carnal "pxt micla 
dear,* i.e. the camel, that great 
beast. 

Can, I p. 8. pr. I know, B 1726, 
1 898 ; I know how, am able, E 
304* F 4 I I can, B 42, 46 ; pr. 
s. Can, knows, B 47, 49 ; pr. pL 
2 p. ye know, 1 169 ; pr. pi. know, 
F 185. A. S. ci/nnan, to know, 
ic can, I know, ic ctifSe, I knew. 

Capitayn, s, captain, B 3741. F- 

capitane, Low Lat. capitaneus, 

from caput, the head. 

CardinaleB, s. pi, cardinals, B 

2039. F. cardinal, from Lat. 

cfirdinalis, chief, lit. that on which 

all hinges; from Lat. cardinem, a 

hinge. 

Care, v, to feel anxiety, E 1212. 
A. S. cMr/a«, to be anxious, from 
caru, cearu, care, anxiety, Moeso- 
Ooth. kara, care. 
Ca^re, s. anxiety, trouble, B 1949. 
Carf. />/. s, carved, cut, B' 3647. 
A- S. wor/an, to cut, carve: pt. t. 
ic cearf, pp. cor/en. 
Carie, v. to carry, E 585 ; pr. pL 
Carien, carry, b 1814. O.F. 
carter, F. charrier, to carry as in 
J car from O.F. car, Y. char. 
from Lat. cam/s (a Celtic word). 
Cfts, «• case, occasion, B 36- cir- 
cumstance, state, condition, 123 ; 
case, E 430 j chance, hap, 316 ; 
to deyen ,n the cas .. though death 
^ere the result. 859. %. ,^, 
Lat. casus, from cadere, to fall. 



Caste, pt, s. cast, B 1761, 2018; 
pp. Cast, i. e. contrived, 3891 ; 
Casten, 1 796. A Scandinavian 
word ; Icel. kasta, Swed. kasla, 
Dan. kaste, to throw. It is con- 
jugated sometimes as a strong 
verb, even in Tudor English, as 
•Aside he kest his eye*; Hick- 
scorner, in O. E. Plays, i. 179. 

Cat el, s. chattels, property, B 27. 
O. F, catel or chatel, property, F. 
chaptel, leased-out cattle, from 
Lat. capitate ; which from caput, 
a head. Cf. E. chattels, cattle, 
capital. 

Caue, s, a cave, B 3297. From 
Lat. cauus, hollow. 

Caughte, pt. s. took, conceived, E 
619 ; pp. Caught, obtained, 11 10. 
E. catch = O. F. cacier, chacier, F. 
choiser, formed as if from a Low 
Lat. captiare, readily suggested by 
Low Lat. captia, a chase ; and this \s 
a mere variation of Lat. eaptare, to 
catch, from capere, to take, seiae. 
Thus E. eatch and chase are really 
the same word, or are doublets. 
The pt. t. caughte was suggested 
by the conjugation of the similar 
word lacche, to seize, pt. t. laughte, 
which is from A. S. Icsccan, pt. t 
IcBhte. See Chaoe. 

Cause, 5. reason, F 466 ; cause 
why = the reason why is this, E 
2435* P 185. F. cause, Lat. 
causa, 

Causen, pr. pi. cause, F 452, 

Caytif » s. wretch, wretched or un- 
fortunate man, B 3269. O.F. 
caitiff chaitif, F. chitif, miserable, 
from Lat. captiuus. See Brachet. 

Celerer, s. cellarer, keeper of a 
cellar, B 3126. From Low Lat. 
cellerarius (Ducange), of same 
signification as Lat. cellarius, a 
butler. See Celle. 

Cell©» s. a cell, B 3162. From 
Lat. cella. 

Ceptre, s. a sceptre, B 3334, 3563, 















<P^ 






^<^U, acts of court^^^f'^' 

religious observat**^®' fl ^P, 
Certayn- s. certainty^ ^^ftHS. 

certain, from !>»* 



sure 



,af^^* 




^^Z?. 



^p^^y^. 






^yl ^ 



with suffix -Lat- -^.^wi a5S0fe<i/y. 
Ow>ay:tt. adv. certai^'^^'^^, 1853^ 
*^ ^94 ; Certeyn, ^ 
3945- /-fiftain num- 

ber of years, B SS^r- 3 -g^o. 
Oerteinly, at/v. assuredly, ^ S^y 
Certes, a^^. certainly. » 1729, 

1898, E; 106, 659* J %her; 

are other instances of addi"" » 
^ see Brach^t, Hist. Grammar, p. »o. 
Cease. V. to cease, F i54- ^' ''^**^'^' 

Lat. cessare, to leave oft. 
Cetewale. 5. either (i) zedoary; 
or (3) the herb valerian, B 
1951. Explained as valerian by 
Halliwell, s. v. Setewale, who 
quotes from Gy o^ Warwike, p. 
4^ I, the following — * Fykes, reisin, 
dates. Almatind, rys. pomme-gar- 
nates, Kanel and setewaU: The 
explanation is no doubt Somner*s, 
as we find in his A. S. Diet, the 
entry — ' Sydewale, setwall, set- 
"well, herba qnaedam, Valeriana. 
But Mr. Cockayne (Leechdoms, 
"/• 344) gives the A.S. word a^^ 
stdeware, meaning zedoary; *" 
J^^*^"7' ^« bis note upon ^^f 
Land of Cockaygne I h mia^^^' 
from the ProrSn!' V ^' ^Z^^" 
lorum the fol&^^'^"'" ^?5^^ 
seduale. setMr^l^ ^-^' Setua^^*^ ^^ 

Zedoariunt.* i^^^tWaly^ b^*' i 



"/ 



cxternal/jr of ^ ' ^rm "^ 
ash - coloured -^ ^'^''^kJeH ^'^ 

r/iere are f^.^ /,. ''■*'^ col, 
zeilocny, said to bet^' '"o 
Cucutna zerumbet « ^* '^'°*^^ 
roi74nda, and /o«p. '"5f^/^ 
Cucutna zedoaria^* f:'^°«0^. 

The En^^^h Cycio;«el;a''S:f '^ 
rj^/w^, not CW«,«,^^ ^„j '^ 

C. Zedoarta as broad-Jeaved 

meric, and says that 'its senJ 

properties are very like thosc 

ginger, but not so powerful.* 

the curcumm belong to the nati 

order o^ Zingiberace<s, or Qir 

tribe. The way in which cetez, 

is generally classed with gi^ 

and -apices renders the expUnai 

f" ;v,.v' much more prob; 
. zedoary . ^.^^ ^ ^^^ 

than ' va^^n*7 At^d since th, 
be a bad g««**- ^^ o. French 
zedoatre ^f \louaU cHo^art C 
forms citofl/; ^J. ^^^\te cle« a 

^ueCot^vVe<.;U^yt.S^ 



^ 









f^' 



^^fT^^^. 



Ke- 






M-^^^^" 






,^nd 



'I * - 

Webster, ed. Mah^ W fin^ - 






Span, and Po^°^^*o '''•^^' 
dooHo, Low r • iJj^^^^^ 






asv^** 




VGLirCi 






(.l»m.W- """^ c\.»mW. %„oios. cUm1«*- i /ooa»wy* 

^^:^««. de«. . _„d, taught. ar. =t' «*it~'i';*(fljdi"'' 

ffh.. r-»TT- J. chance. » ! ' = ^flj. 'yi*. "'lri*"''^ttai ^^ * 

•««-.= from carfcrc, to befavt- p °:l>t>';; Sc"^ .h*'" 

oiSSS^a^a, ». cl..oe"V„ ^ ti. ■•■..»« •IS*'' 

s«. IS :z S : rf*". Cl'et"' 3 = 33" '^^ 
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I, s, cypress, B 2071. F. 
cypres^ Lat. cupressus, 
Oitee, s- city, F. 46. F. ci/e, O. F. 

citet, Lrat. eiuitatem. 
Clad, pp. clothed, E 376. A, S. 
gecladed^ clothed ; a pp. of which 
the infill, does not appear. 
Claxzi'b, pt, s. climbed, B 1 98 7. 
A. S. elimban, pt. t. ic elamb ; G. 
klimmen^ pt. t. ic klomm, 
Clappetli» pr, s. talks fast, B 3971; 
imp. pi. make a constant clatter, 
keep chattering, E 1200. A.S. 
clappan (?), to clap, Icel. klappa, 
G. klopfm. Cf. E. clap-trap. 
Clapping, s, chatter, idle talk, E 

999. See above. 
ClA-WBH, s.pl. claws, B 3366. A. S. 
cldum, Icel. hid, G. klaite^ a claw. 
Clene* adj. {def. form) clean, pure, 
unmixed, B 1183; adv. entirdy, 
F 626. A.S. dine, putt. 
Clepen, v. to call, F 331 ; pr. s, 
Clepeth, calls, F 383 ; men cle* 
peth = people call, E 115 ; pr.pl. 
Clepcn, Bg2; pp. Cleped, called, 
named, B 61, F 13, 31, 374. 
A. S. cleopian, clypian, to call. 
Clere, adj, pi. clear, bright, E 779. 

F. clair, Lat. clams. 
Clergeon, s. a chorister-boy, B 

1693. See the note. 
Clerk, s.a clerk, learned man, stu- 
dent, E I ; pi. Clerkes, writers, 
B 3990, E 933. F. clerc, Lat. 
elericus, Gk. KXrjpiKd*, one who be- 
longs to the chosen, ^om nK^pot^ 
a lot. 
Clinken, v. to clink, to jingle, to 
ring, B 1186. Du. klinken, G. 
klingen, to clink, ring. 
Clinking, s. tinkling, B 3984. 
Clippo, V. to cHp, cut, B 3357 ^ 
pp. Clipped, 3261. Icel. klippc^^ 
to clip, cut; klippa hdr, to cu^ 
hair. 

Clobbed, adj. c?ubbed, B 308^ 

Icel. Jilumha, klubba, a club. * 

Cloisterer^ s, a doister-nionk, ^^ 



3129. From F. <?- 

doistre, Lat. claustrui 

Clokke,s. a clock ; of 1 

by the clock, B 14- 

a bell ; cf. G. glocki 

Irish dog, a bell. 

Clombe. See Clymb* 

Clowe^gilofire, s. c\o 

1952. F. clou de g 

F. clou is from Lat. c 
from the shape; i^.g 

rupted from La*- <^J 
Gk. Kapv6<pvXKov, \ 

from u&pvov, a n»t» 
a leaf. .. , 

ClymbOTi. V. to chmb, 
s.Clymbeth.B3966; 

B 13; ^«'« ^'^^^ 
climbed, 359^- ^• 

G. klimtnen. 

CofSre, s. a co^t'' ^^*' 
E585. V^coffre.O.Y 
from Lat. cophinus (. 
a basket ; whence als 

Ookkel, s. cockle, 1. 
cockle, Agrostemma 
H8a Gael. CO gall, 
the corn-cockle; Cot 
*Coqmol, a degenera 
Weed commonly groi 
barley, and called hav< 

Cole^ik, adj. choleric, : 



th, 



sign 



of Aries, as 



induce choler or an 

whom it influenced, 

colericus. Ok. x^^* 

XoX'fi, cognate with I 

Coles, 5. pi' coa^s» B ; 

col, Icel. feol, a coal, < 

Oollacion, s. a conve 

ference, E 325- 1 

from Lat. ace. collat 

latio sonaetimes mean 

or debating. 

Coloured, pp- colou 

of the same colou 

3574. F. couleur, L 

Coloinws, s. pl' colou 

F 511 (there is a 
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double sense of colour = At/« and 

co\oMX ^ pretence) \ ornaments of 

diction, £ i6. 
Comdudement, s. commandment, 

order, E 649. F. cotnmande- 

tnent, from commander^ Lat. com- 

mendare. 
Come, pp. come, F 96 ; pr, s. subj. 

2 p. mayst come, B 119; 3 p. 

may come, comes, F 653. A. S. 

cuman^ G. kotnmen, 
ComoiicLotliy pTf s. commends, 

praises, B 76, Lat. eommendare. 
Cominuiie^ adj. common, general, 

B 3436, E 431; s. commons, E 

70. F. commun, Lat. communis, 
Companyo, s. company, B 1187. 

F. compagnie, a company ; com- 

pagne, a companion ; Low Lat. 

companium^ a company, society. 
Comparisoun, s. comparison, E 

666 ; Comparison, 817. F. com- 

paraison, from Lat. comparare, to 

compare. 
Compassioun, s. compassion, F 

463. F. coTtipassioHf Lat. ace. 

compassionenij from cum, with, 

and />a/r, to suffer. 
Compleyne, v. to complain of, B 

3975; pp. Compleyned, uttered 

his plaint, F 523. O. F. com- 
plaindre ; F. plaindre^ Lat. plang' 
ere, to wail, lament. 
Composicions, s. pi, suitable ar- 
rangements, F 229. F. compo- 
sition, Lat. compositionem ; from 
cum, with, and ponere, to place. 
The F. composer seems to have 
been influenced by the meaning of 
Laf. pausure, to pause, from which 

stt '^.^^- ""V!^ ^""^ ^as derived. 
bee poser- m Diez. 

Obznjirelioiide, v *to ^«.« i. j 
conceive of. take ,„ .5°"^r'ehend, 

f^^3. Lat CO ^'''**^^ "^^"^)' 

^^> with, aid SSZl^^^''*' ^^°"* 
/joia of. *'^^*^endere, to lay 

3xrp- '*'^*- B 3094, 



Comimly, adv. commonlyj E 726. 

Comyn, 5. cummin, 2045. L^t. 
euminutn, Gk. /pjfuvov, Heb. ham- 
mdn. *A dwarf umbelliferous 
plant, somewhat resembling fennel, 
cultivated for its seeds, which have 
a bitterish, warm taste, with an 
aromatic flavour, and are used 
like those of anise and caraway.' 
— Webster. 

ConoludOy V. to conclude, draw a 
conclusion, B 14. See below. 

Conolusioun, s. reason, F 493. 
F. conclusion, Lat. conclusionem ; 
from eum^ with, and claudere, to 
shut. 

CondesoendOy v. to condefcend, 
stoop to, come down to, F 407. 
Lat. condescendere, from scandere, 
to climb. 

Condioioiiy s. condition, state, B 

99. F. condition, Lat. condi- 
tioneni. 

Confounded, pp, overwhelmed, B 

100. Cf. the use of the word in 
the E. translation of the Te Deutn. 
From Lat. con/undere» 

Ooniure, v. to conjure, B 1834. 
F. conjurer, Lat. coniurare, 

Conne, v. to con, learn, B 1730. 
1 733. A. S. cunnian, to inquire 
into, to con; from cunnan, to 
know. 

Conning, adj. skilful,* B 3690. 
From A. S. cunnan, to know ; 
Moeso-Goth. kunnan, G. hbnnen. 

Conning, 5. cunning, skill, expe- 
rience, B 167 1, F 35 ; dot. 
Conninge, B 1847. A. S. cunning, 
from cunnan, to know. 

Conningly, adv. skilfully, E 10 17. 

Conseil, s. secret counsel, B 3218, 
3219; in conseil = in secret, E 
2431. F. conseil, Lat. consU' 
ium. 

Conspiraoye, s. a plot, B 3889. 
From F. conspirer, Lat. conspirare, 
to conspire. 
Constance, s. constancy, E 668, 
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tooOy I008. F. Constance, from 
Lat. stare, to stand. 
Constellacion, s. constellation, 

cluster of stars, F 1 29. 
Ck>xistreynetha pr. s. constrain, E 
800. F. contraindre, formerly 
constratndre, from Lat. constring' 
ere, 

Coxustrue, v. to construe, to trans- 
late, B 1718. F. construir, Lat. 
construere. 

Contenanoe, s. demeanour, E 924 ; 
self-possession, mo. F. conte* 
nance, bearing, contenir, to con- 
tain, Lat. continere, 

Contrarien, v. to go contrary to, 
o^ose, F 705. From Lat. con- 
irarius, contrary, contra, against. 

Contrarie, adj. contrary, B 3964. 

Contree, s. country, B 1908, 1912, 
E 436, F 319. F. conrrde, Ital. 
conirada, from Lat. contrata, the 
country over against one, from 
contra, against. Cf. G. gegend, 
country, from gegen, against. 

Conueyen, v. to convey, introduce, 
E 55 ; pt, pi, Conueyed, accom- 
panied, went as convoy, 391. F. 
convoyer, O. F. conjjeier, Low Lat. 
eonuiare, to go on the way with, 
from uia, a way. 

Goomeix» pt, pi, came, B 1805. 
See Come. 

Corage, s. courage, B 1970, 3836; 
mind, E 511, 950; feeling, dis- 
position, E 230, 692, 787; will, 
907; of his corage s= in his dispo- 
sition, F 22. F. courage, O. F. 
corage, courage; derived from 
Lat. cor, the heart. 

Ck>Tageoii8, adj, courageous, bold, 

B 3527. 
Gordewanet i. Cordovan leather, 

B 192a. 
Comes, s. pi. corn-fields, pieces of 

standing com, B 3225. 
Corone, s, crown, garlaud, E 381 ; 

Coroune, 1 1 18. O. F. corone, froax 

Lat. corona^ 

VOL IL 



Corouned, pp. crowned, ^^^^^j. 

Corps, s. corpse, F 5 19. ' " 
Lat. corpus, a body. ri^^nin 

Corpus. 5. body; corpus Dormn^ 
false Latin for corpus Domsnj;^\ 
body ofthe Lord, B 1625; ^^^^ 
Madrian (see note), ^o^^> 

Cors.*.body, Biii.209|.- ^ 

Cost, s. cost, B3564. fj^,%,^ 

F 1126. ^ o ^Aofi C\ 

Oo«te. .. the coast. B 1626. O 

««/,. from Lat; 'ff'V^^* 
Ooste, pt. s. cost, B igaS- 
Oot<», s. a cot, E 398. A. S. Co, 

Irel irt/ a cottage. 
Cote.* a coat, outer garment,^ 

of i part of a woman's appar^,/ 
9n^Y,cotte,0.'P^coU;0.l^ 

choz:,o, a coat or mantle of a thi^ 
woolly substance, G. hotze^ 
shaggy covering, Q. kutte, a covvj 
Oote-^^moUT, «• coat with armoria 
bearings, B ^©56. See Mor. Gloss 

<?o"c;b^, O- F. «>wc«r, w/cW, from 
Lat. collocare, to place together j 
from /offi/5, a place. 
Oouae, ^/. s, (perhaps swft;.) k^ew, 
or should know, F 39 ; knew, B 
1735; k:new how. 1926. 3375. 
could, F 97- S^* ^*^- 
Couent, s, conventual body, the 
monks composing the conventual 
body, B 1827, 1867. F. convent, 
O. F. convent, from Lat. eonuentus, 
a coming together; from uenirCt 
to come. 
Couered, pt. »• covered. E 914. 
F. couvrir, from Lat. coQperire, to 
cover up, from operire, to hide. 
Countenaunces, s. pi, jooks, F 

284. See Contenanoe. 
Countrefete, v, to counterfeit, 
imitate, F 554* F. contrefaire^ 
to counterfeit; but the E. verb 
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seems to have been formed from 
the pp. contrefait. 
Countesse, 5. a countess, £ 590. 
O.F. coHtesse, F. eomtesse; from 
O.F. conte, comte, F. comie, Lat. 
comitem^ a companion. 
Countretaille. s. lit. countertally, 
i.e. correspondence (of sound) ; at 
the countretaille — corresponding- 
ly, in return, £ 1 190. F^corUre, 
against, taille, a cut, incision, from 
tailler, to cut. Low Lat. taliare, 
taleare, to cut; cf. Lat. ialea, a 
cutting, shoot cut off, a stake. 
The idea is here taken from the 
cutting of corresponding notches on 
two corresponding sticks or tallies, 
Coiirs, «. course, B 3186, F 66. 

F. cot/rs, Lat. cursus. 
Courser, s. courser, horse, F 310. 
F. coursier, lit. a runner, from 
course, running, coursing ; Low 
Lat. cursQt an expedition, from 
curreret to run. 
Coutli, pp. known, £ 942. A. S. 
cu^, known, pp. of cunnan, to 
know ; Moeso • Goth, kunths, 
known, from kunnan^ to know; 
so that cu9 s c»ntS. 
Coward, adj, cowardly, B 3100. 
F. couard, cowardly ; lit. one who 
drops his tail, first spoken of ani- 
mals ; from F. coue^ Lat. cauda, a 
tail. So also Ital. codardo, a 
coward, from coda, a tail, Lat. 
Cauda. Mr. Wedgwood explains 
it of tl^* hare, making couard 
mean the bobtailed, since in the 
Venery <le Twety (Reliquiae An- 
tiqusB, p* 153) ^he hare is spoken 
of as • 1« coward ou le court cow * 
(short-tail). 

Coy. ^^** ^^ ^^^' **^^' ^"^«*» E 3- 
JJ*. coif ffon^ Lat. quietus, quiet ; 

50 that E. coy and quiet are 

doublets; coy being the older. 

I^lie / »« preserved in the F. fem. 

rorna coite. 

CoySX, s. com, E n68. F. coin. 



a coin : also a stamp upon coin, 
from Lat. cuneus, a wedge, no 
doubt used ia the stamping pro- 
cess. 
Crabbed, adJ, shrewish, cross, bit- 
ter, E 1 203. 
Crafty s. skill, way of doing a thing, 
F 185 ; secret power, might, B 
3258 ; subtle contrivance, F 249. 
A. S. cr<5^/, skill, Icel. kraptr, G. 
hraft. 
Craftily, adv. cunningly, skilfoUj* 

B 48. 
Crepe, v. to creep, B 3627; pr.s, 
Crepeth, E 1 134. K,S. creopm^ 
Icel. krjupa, to creep. 
Cristen, adj. Christian, B 1679. 
Cristemasse, 5. Christmas, B 126, 

1 730. 
Crouned, pp. crowned, i.e. sb- 

preme, F 526. See Corona. 
Croys, s. cross, E 556. F. cnwp, 

O. F. crois, Lat. ace. crucem, 
Crueltee, s. cruelty, E 1225. F. 
cruaute, O. F. crualte, crudte, 
Lat. crudelitaUm: from crudelis, 
cruel. 
Cub^tes, s. /«/. cubits, B 3350- 
Lat, cubitus, the elbow; also a 
cubit, the distance of the elbow to 
the end of the middle finger, 
about 18 inches. 
Cuppe, s. a cup, F 616. A. S. 

euppe, from Lat. cupa, a cop. 
Cures, s. pi. cares, pursuits, E 82. 
F. cure, Lat. cura, care; cf. E. 
cure (i. e. care) of souls. 
Cursedly, adv. wickedly, abomi- 
nably, B 3419. A. S. cursian, to 
curse, curs, a malediction. 
Cursednes, «. malice, B i8ii ; 
wickedness, 3575 ; Cursedncssc, 
shrewishness, E 1 239. 
Curteisly, adv, courteooslj, B 

1636. 
Curteisye, s. courtesv, refinement, 
B 3686, E 74, F 95. F. court- 
oisie, O. F. curteisie, courtesy, 
O.F. curteis, courieous, from (X F. 
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co»-f, a court, Lat. cohortem, used 
*>y Palladms to mean a farm ; cf. 
court as a suffix in naihts of 
places. 

D. 

DalianxLoe, s. playful demeanour; 
he doth daliaunce, he behaves 
pla3^ fully and goodnaturedly, B 
1 894. Evidently formed after the 
French manner; but it does not 
appear in French; for the root, 
cf. E>u. dollen, to sport, be frolic* 
some, A.S. dol, foolish; A.S. 
dweligean^ to err, be foolish, Mark 
3cii. 27. The Exmoor dwalUe 
means • to talk incoherently/ 

^^^Piied, pp. condemned, R 
. 3^5. F. damner, Q. F. damp- 
««r. Low Lat. dampnare, Lat. 
damnare, to condemn. 

l>Mi. s. (/or Dominus), sir, B 3982. 
F. dom, lord, O. F. dans, from 
Lat. dominus, 

X>appol-eray, 5. dapple gray, B 
2074. Dapple is a Low-German 
word; cf. E. dah, a spot; Icel. 
ac/>t//, a spot, dot; a dog with 

y:^t;%°^e»^ tlie eyes is also called 
aepill, 

^^%^/- UK' ^ d»re»B3iio,E 
803, F 36, 581. A. S. /c W, I 
dare; pt. t. ic dorste, I durst. 

X>aimoe, *. dance, F 277; ^/. 
Daunces, 283. "'^ 

Baunoe *'• /?. ^*°<*. B 126, F 
31 2 ; />r. ^/. Dauncen, F 372. F. 
aanser, from O H r^ ^ v, 

truy"'""^'' *^* ^«^h^t and 
Daungeroufl «^\ difficult topJease, 

Dawe, V. to dawn. B 35.^ ^ ^ 
</fl^w«, to become / f^' ' 

Day, s. day, time, B , >, • 

Dayes, days, lifetime rrP^' -^^- 



dayes, now-a-days, at this time, 
E 1164. A. S. dceg', Icel. dagr, 
Moeso-Goth. dags^ G. /ag-. 

Debat, s. debate, strife, war, B 1 30. 
F. debate from debaitre, to debate, 
O. F. debatre, dgsbatre ; from pre- 
fix = Lat. dis, and Lat. batuere, to 
beat. 

Debate, v. to fight, war, B 2058. 
See sbovC 

declaring, s. declaration. B 3172. 

Dede, s, deed, actioa (da/.), B 
1999, E 24if F 450; in dede« 
indeed, in reality, B 3511. A.S. 
dcBd, Moeso-Goth. deds. 

Deed, pp. dead, B 3517, 3633, 
^7^7, F 287, 474- A. S. rftfarf, 
dead ; yet the A. S. verb for to die 
hsteor/an. Sec Deyen. 

Deep, s. />/. animals, B 1926, A. S. 
dedr, an animal, a neuter nouii, 
unchanged in the 00m. plural. It 

is a ginerai noun, hkc the Q. 
/Ai>r, not restricted to the ammals 
now so called. j^ « 

Dees, s. pi, dice, F 690. F. fi^J- 
die; O.F. plural rf^^: dice CCot* 
grave) ; O. F. rfe^, a *ij%^®"'^Sy)^ 
- Proven9al da/, Ital. €farf«> *a»^ *« 

be from Lat. da/«»» (Bractiet). 
Deeth, s. death, B 35o7. E 3O/ 
Sio. A. S. dem, Icel. ^a«»i, 
Moeso-Goth. dauthus, ^- focf. 
Deface, v. to obliterate, U* 510. 
Defame, s. dishonour, B 3738. F. 
d#im«r, to defame, 1-at. di/- 
famare, WycUf has dtffarne, but 
only in the sense of to publish 
abroad. See Diffanae. 
Defaute, «. default, fault, wicked- 
ness, B 3718; ,^^^ffu5 '°/^- 
F. de/aw/, from /a«*<?. >^al. jalta, 
from Lat. /aZ/«nr, to fail. 

Degrees, s. pi, degrees of the 
zodiac, F 386. F.*^^, Prov 

dtgfQi. fro™ ^**- ^*' ^^"» *°*^ 
^rodtts, a step. 
Tielue, V. to dig up, F 638. A. S. 
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Delyt, 5. delight, pleasure, B 3340, 
3590, E 68. O. F. delit, deleii, 
from Lat. delectare^ to delight. 

Delytable, adj. delectable, delight- 
ful, E 63, 199. O. F. deniable, 
Lat. deUctabUis, 

Delyting, pr§s, part, delighting, E 
997. O. F. deliter, deleiter, Lat. 
delectare^ to please. 

Demandes, s. pi. questions, E 348. 
F. demandi, from Lat. demand- 
are, 

Berne, v. judge, E 133 ; Demen, to 
give judgment, B 1639 ' ^ P- '• 
pr, Deme, I suppose, E 753 ; pr. 
pi, Demen, £ 988, F 324; 
Demeth, F 221; I p. s. pt. Dem- 
ede, F 563 ; pt. pi. Demed, 302. 
A. S. ddman, to judge, to deem. 
See Doom, Bo. 

Bemeyne, 5. dominion, B 3855* 
O. F. demeine, from Low Lat. 
dominium, power ; from Lat. do- 
minus, a lord. 

Bepardieux, inter}, on the part of 
God, by God's help, B 39. Sco 
note. 

Bepe, adj. deep, B 3988; adv, 
deeply, 4. A. S. dedp, led. djUpr^ 
Goth, diups. 

Bare, adj. dear ; voe, ease, B 1641, 
E loi, 1056; pL E 999, 1089, 
1093, F 272, 341. A.S. deore, 
dyre, Icel. dyrr, Q. theuer, 

Bere, v. to injure, wound, harm, B 
^191, F 240. A. S. derian. Do. 
deren, to injute* 

Besert, s. desert, deserving, merit, 
F 532. O. F. deserte, merit, 
deservir, to deserve; from Lat. 
seruire, to serve. 

Besirous, adj. ardent, F 23. F. 
ddsireux; from disirer, Lat. de- 
siderare, to wish for. 

Besolat, adj. desolate, i. e. void of, 
lacking in, B 131. F. disder, to 
ravage; Lat. desolare, to leave 
alone, from solus, alone, sole. 

Bespeired, pp. filled with despair, 



B 3645. Lat. desperare, to give 
up hope, from spes, hope. 
Bespenoe, s. expenses, expenditure, 
money for expenses, B 105. O. F. 
despense, F. depense, expense; 
from Lat. dispendere, to spend, 
pendere, to weigh out, to pay. 
I>eapen(lest, 2 p. s. pr, spendest, 

wastest, B 3l2i. 
l^espitously, adv, despitefiilly* 

cruelly, E 535. 
X>e8pyBe, s^. to despise, B 115. 

Lat. despicere, 
l^eapyt, s. despite, a deed expres- 
«ive of contempt, B 3738; in 
your despyt = in spite of you, in 
contempt of you, 1753. f • ^^M 
O. F. despit, Lat. despeetus, a 
looking down upon; from de, 
down, specere, to look. 
Bette, s. a debt, obligation, B 41- 
F. dette, Lat. debita, a sum doe ; 
from debere, to owe. 
i>euoir, s. duty, B 38, E 966. F. 

devoir, to owe ; Lat. debere. 
Beuyse, v. to relate, B 2132, 3843, 
E52; to describe, F. 65, 279; 
to plan, E 698; to frame, E 739* 
Deuysen, to imagine, E 108; i 
p. 8, pr. Deuyse, 1 tell, B 3693; 
pr. pi. Deuyse, imagine, discourse, 
F 261. F. deviser, to talk ; Low 
Lat. diuisa, a division of goods, 
a judgment, opinion; from Lat 
diuidere, to divide. 
Bextrer, s. a courser, war-horse, 
B 3103. F. destrier, a war-horse; 
Low Lat. dextrarius, from Lat. 
dextra, the right hand. The 
squire rode his own horse, and 
led his master's horse beside him, 
on hts right hand. 
X)eyexi, v. to die. E 665, 859; 
t)eye, B 3232. E 364; pi. «• 
pcyde, E 550. 106 a ; pp. Deycd, 
184I. Icel. deyja, to die; the 
^. S. has only the deriTative 
Radian, seldom used ; the A. S. 
fot to die 'm swelian or steoffcm. 



olossart^a 

^eyinge, s. dying, death, B 1850. 
A true sb. ; not a pres, part, 

^eyned him, pi. s. it deigned him, • 
i. e. he deigned, B 3324. F. 
daigner, O.F. deigner, Lat. dig'- 
nariy to think worthy ; from dig^ 
nuSf worthy. 

^ejnitee, s. pleasure, F 681 ; //- 
Deyntees, dainties, 301. O.F. 
daintie, agreeableness, from Lat;.. 
dignitatem, honour. See I>eynea.. 

l)eyiitee, adj, dainty, pleasant, rare, 
B 1901, E III 3, F 70. The 
sense rare explains Spenser, F. Q^ 
i. 2, 27 — • dainty maketh derth, 
i. e! rarity makes a thing dear or 

valuable. , 

Beynteuous. adj, dainty, E 2O5. 

Deya, s. dais, F 59- ^'J' ^*'*« 

Lat. discus. See Mor. Gloss. 
Diademe, s. diadem, crown. MS » 
60. Lat. diadema, Gk. 8ja5»?/ia. 
a fillet, that which is bound round, 
from 81A. across, and S€iy, to bind. 
Dide, pi, s. did, E 185 ; P^^ »». 
B 2047 ; dide hem drawe = 
caused to be drawn, B '°*3« 
A. S. dyde, a past tense formed by 
reduplication, from dSn, to do; 
cf. O. H. G. dede, or ie/a, I did, 
from duon or tuon, to do, 
Dififame, s. evil name, ill report, E 

540, 730. See Defame. 
Bisestiotm, s, digestion, r 347- 
F. digestion, Lat. digestionem^ 
from digerere, to distribute, di- 
gest ; dis, apart, gerere, ^^^J^' 
I>igne, a<//. worthy, noble, i* ii75» 

t8i8. F. rfi^»^, Lat. €/i^«*. 
Dignitee, s. dignity, rank, t. 470. 
F. dignitS, O. F. dignttett, Lat. 
dignitatem; from dignus, 
Iliscriptioun, 5. description, P 

580. From Lat. descrtbere, 
Pisoryue, v. to describe, F 4^45 
Discryuen, 40; P'- *U?^^^T"h ^^ 
describes, E 43; ^^A^/^S^^y? 
3336. F. ^/^^«r*. O. F. deserire^ 
Lat. descrtbere. 



3>isdeyxi.e, «^. to disdain, Egg, 
tied^tig^ner^ O- 1^. desdaigner, L. 
dedign,airi9 to scorn. Cf, M, 
dedain (Allft. Foems^. 
I>iscle3rii, *. disdain, contempt, \ 

700. F- dedain, O. F. desdain 
JLJxsese, 5. discomfort, source of pa 

distress, B S9^^ * 'misery, F jf6 ' 
33isparaere, s, disparagement, < 
grace, E go8, O, F. despara 
CCotgrave^, I^ow I^at. dispat, 
iare, to form a misaJiian 
paragium, equality ofiaak; f^ 
J-'^t. par, equaL 
33i8pence, s, expense, cxpendjt, 

^ 1209. ^^^ I^espence. 
3>ispende, v. to spend, B 3, 
F 690. ^' 

^I>ispen«aoion, *. di'spcnsjit; 

-'^ispiese, v. to displease, ^ 
^^ispoaon, V. to despoil, ,'. ^^^' 
E 374. Lat. spoiiare, Jq * * 
^polium, spoil. *' 

^ispoi^^ ». sport, diVerj. 
3981. O. F. desporter, to '^ 
oneself (Roquefort); fro^,*' 
portare, to carry. ^ 

I>is«imulin«es, s. ^. j,. . 
t'ons, pretences that th; ^' 
«o/ so, F 285. Lat. rf,v^;^g» 
to pretend that a thing j^ '^ 

A. S. ^„^^y.. here s/^/'.^' 

<=»tes tbe Platt-Deutsch^S 
meaning the bunch of fl^* ' 
J«taff and quotes from Pal° 
tl^« phrase • Wy«y« a d^ 

meaning c I supply a dist/ff 
?** » perhaps the first el. 
"/rognatc with Welsh ^«s 
which is wrapped round a 
«>^ With Gael, dos, a tuft' a 
:^.°^ hair. 

La?*"^' arf;. /»/. diverse. F 

— 'luersely, adv. in different 
' ao2. 
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X>itiyde, V. to divide, B 3380 ; pp. 

II>iuyded, 3434. Lat. diuidere. 
X>l-i:i7^> odj' divine, B 3147. Lat. 

€iiuinus. 
Uo, V. to cause, B 3107, E 353 ; 
imp. 9, Do come ^ cause to come, 
B 2035 ; 2 p, pi. pr. Do kepe - 
cause to be kept, 3624 ; pp. Do, 
done, ended, £ 2440. A. S. ddrtt. 
r>u. doen, G. 4hun, 6, H. G. duon, 
tuon; tUe original sense is to 
place, as in Sanskr. dha, to place, 
put, Gk. rierifUf I place. From 
the same root is the Gk. Oiiun, 
A. S. d6m, judgment, doom ; 
whence the verb to deem, 
Poflrerel, adj, doggrel, B 21 15. 
DofiTSes, s. pi. dogs, B 3089. Du. 

dog, a large dog, mastiff. 
Doxninaoioun, s. domination, su- 
premacy, chiefest influence, F 
352; dominion, B 3409. From 
Lat. dominus^ a lord. 
Dominus. See CorpuB. 
Don, V. to do, F 323; Doon, to 
act, B 90; to ply, B 1653; to 
, cause, 3618; to make, 3507; 
Icet don crye» caused to be cried, 
F 46; pr. s. Doth forth = con- 
tinues, E 1015 ; Dooth. doth, B 
33 ; gerund, to Done, F 334 ; to 
Doone, E 99 ; imp. pi. Doth, do, 
E 568, 652; as doth = pray do, 
F 458; pp. Don, F i:jo; ended, 
F 397; Doon. B 38;' ended, B 
3423, F 601 ; doon make « caused 
to be made, E 253; hath doon 
yow kept* hath caused you to be 
kept, E 1098. See Bo. 
Doom, s. judgment, opinion, B 
3 1 2 7, E 1000, F 677. A. S. dSm, 
judgment. Gk. Bifju^^ judgment, 
decision; cLriBrffu, 1 place, Sanskr. 

Dore, *• a door, E 282. F 80, 615 ; 
^/. Dores 83615, 3719. a. S. 
Juru* Goth, daur, Gk. O^pa. 

Xiat^^^' ^^c'J^"** ^ '995. 3527, 
^ 403- See Dap. 



Z>oubelnes8e, s. duplicity, F 55^ 

F. double, double. Lat. duplus, 

Gk. bin\6o9, twofold. 
I>oughter, gen. sing, daughters, £ 

608. Jk. S. ddhtor, a daughter; 

gen. dSktor; Gk. Otrfdrrfp, Sanskr. 

duhiirt, i. e. a milker, one who 

milks the cows, from duk, to 

milk. 
Bouehty; cuij. doughty, strong, B 

1914. 3502, F 338 ; warlike, F 

II. A. S. dohtigt valiant, from 

dugan, to profit; so G. twMg, 

from taugen, 
Doun, adv. down, F 323 ; up and 

down » in all directions, in all 

ways, B 53. See Adoun. 
Boune, s. down, hill {dative), B 

I986. A. S. dun, a hill; dat. 

dune, 
BouteleSf eidv. doubtless, without 

doubt, certainly, B 91, 214a; 

Doutelees, E 485. 
Boutes, s. pi. fears. F 2 20. *Doubfe, 

f. a doubt ; suspect ; feare, scruple; 

mistrust,* &c. — Cotgrave. 
Bowaire, s. dower. E 848 ; Dower, 

807. F. doner, to endow, Lat. 

dotare; douaire, a dowry, Lat. 

dotarium; from Lat dos. 
Bradde, pt. s. dreaded, feared, B 

3402. E 523; Dradde him « was 

afraid, B 3918; />p. Drad, dreaded, 

E 69. See Drede. 
Bragomiy s. dragon, B 3291. F. 

dragon, Lat. draconem, Gk. 

tpaKovTa ; probably it meant 

originally a watcher, guardian, 

from b4pK0fjuu, I see, Spcuctiy, to 

see. 
Brank, (or Dranke), 2 p. s.pr. didst 

drink, B 3416; pt. s. drank. S 

216. A. S. drinean, pt. t. tc dranc, 
Brast7» ^^* filthy, worthless. 

trashy, B 2113. An adj. formed 

from A. S. dresten, dregs, dcerU or 

doerste, leaven, in the O.Northuinb. 

version of Matt. xiii. 33. Note 

also Goth, drauhsna, drauaui, a 
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rtg«s. 



Mr. W»t'i note iiyi— The Me- 
dulla renderi'j^/d, a little A-ai'tt,' 
•fecalmha. falle o( tnutlt' (Hail. 
MS, aasrtTintheOrtui/dreggM." 
Amurea U eiptajoed br El jot lo 
mean ■ the oiotber or fome of atl 
oyles/inHiiLMS. leoa, 'drastus.' 



drastys (Jlocn) of the viyrte be 
■neJicynable.' There is then no 
doubt abont the tine reading in 
this passage. 
Srawe, *. to diaw, incline, E 314 ; 
Drawe him, to withdraw hinuelf, 
F 355 ;/r.^.Driwen hem, with- 
draw ihcmseire*, F (ja j imp.pl. 
Draweth, invite, B 1631. A S. 
dragon, to drag, draw, G. Iragcn. 

Dred«. I p. I. pr. I diead, fear, E 
636 ; imp. t. Dreed, dread, fear, 
I30i; pi. t. Dredde, dreaded, 
feared, iSl. A.S. ondridan.to 
fear; the simple verb is not ased. 

Drede, •. dread, fear, awe, B 3694, 



3 feai 0: 



doubt, 



37S'. 

drede-=_ _ .. 

beyond doubt, E 1155; out of 

drede — oat of doubt, ceitainly, 

634. 
Dcedfol, adj. terrible. B 3558. 
Srer7, adj. lad, E J14. AS. 

ilreitrig, lortowful ; Lt. bloody, 
liom iJndr, blood. Cf. G. Iraurig, 
tad; O. H.G. Irdr. blood, dew, 
that which ftih ; A. S. dredrm, 
MoEso-Goth. driusan, to fall. 
Dreaiie, v. to addiesc oneself, B 
1007; to address, prepare, 1049 : 
pr. pi. Drtsie hem, direct them- 
lelves, i.e. go, draw near, F 29Q, 
F. drtair, Ital. dirizzart; front. 
Lat. dirtctus, direct ; from ngtrt 



Dreye, adj. dry. ^ 3'33 ' ^ 

Dreye, E 899. A- S. dry^''^J^ 

Dreynt,/:?. drenched. 1.=-^^ ^^^ 

to arink, drench, droW • 1" 

i>i-onke, pi. f- °' ''' Dim 
Dronken, 339° • tP- 
droik, 3758- ^^„ himj 

Dwngh,?'- »■ '^' jj,, ,. Dr. 
approached, B 17'"' ^ 
dr™.3i9i. .„„,[,, F i: 

DpouBhte, »■ \^°^ . dnigi 

rfr(f<.«, to d.y^ F 183; 
drifan to -J'""- PP *^-'ro 

G;th rf««^/7"ti„„ E 

Sure to '' ' "™" ' 1 1 

825* F <fu«r. !•»»■ *''^^'' fr. 

A, S. Aag-'"". '° ^y'' '^dg, 

Dren.'t'! to ^''' ^ "* 361 
Dye »1J4. ^ 3^ ; f. i. Dv. 
diil', B 3986- S« Deyen. ' 

to CO, B a'"*' ?^' "^yRhf, P 

paredhimse""we"'37'9. A. 
dihtan. to pieP'™: G. dicht 
O. H. G- «'*""■ ™ '^ '" Older. 



Xolioii, adj. each one, B iSi 

F-choon, E 1^4- 
Hek, adv. eke. also, B 59, ■ 

1877. A-S. ™, Du. 00*. 

oocA, McBso-O'"''- oui. 
net, pi. !. »w. 8 33^». 3407 ; » 

J. eal, 3640. A-a. «aa. pi. t 
at! cf. G. tsit". Pt. t. «A a:j. 
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"Eft, adv. again, E 1227, ^ ^3^* 
A. S. e/t, again, back, after- 

Egle, s. eagle, F 123; gen. Eglcs, 
B 3365' f". aigle, Lat. aguiicu 
The A. S. word is «•«, ^am. 

Sgre, fl4^'. eager, sharp, fierce, E 
1 1 99. F. aigret Lat. ace. acrent, 
from ar«r. 

Sightetethe, ord. adj. eighteenth, 
B 5. A. S. eahiateolSa. 

Skko, 5. echo, £1189. Lat. echo, 
Gk. ^x^ ; from ifxos, a noise. 

Elaat, adj. elate, B 3357. Lat. 
elatus, 

Elder, adj. eomp. older, B 1720, 
3450. A. S. «aW, old ; comp. 
yldra, older. 

Eldres, s. pi. elders, forefathers, B 
3388, E 65, 156. A. S. yldra, 
older; the pi, yldran, means 
elders, parents. 

Elf-queen, s. fairy queen, B 1978, 
1980. A.S.^ «//, an elf, whence 
.<E//'-r^rf (elf-counsel), Alfred ; Icel. 
a//V, an elf, fairy; spelt ouphe 
in Shakespeare. 

Elles, adv. else, otherwise, B 2129, 
3232, 3983. A. S. elUs, others 
wise ; the A. S. prefix el- means 
other, foreign, strange ; cf. Lat. 
al'ias, al'ius, al-ienus, al-ter. 

Eluish, adj. elvish, i. e. abstracted, 
vacant, absent in demeanour, 
B 1893. The word occurs as 
aluiseh in Sir Gawain and the 
Grene Knight, 681, where it 
seems to mean having super- 
natural power; but no such 
compliment is intended here. 
• As the elves had power to be- 
witch men, a silly, vacant person 
is in Icelandic called dl/r; hence 
dl/alegr,si\\y; dlfaskapr znd cU/a- 
hdttr, silly behaviour'; Cleasby's 
Icel. Diet. See the note. 

Exneraiide, s. emerald, B 1799. 
F. dmeraude, O. F. esmeralde, 
frotn Lat. smaragdus. 

Emperoures, «. pi. emperors, B 



3558. F. emperntr, 0. F. «■ 
pereor, Lat. imperatorem. 
^Dapoisoned, pp. poisoned, B 
3S50. F. empoisonneTt to poison; 
poison is a doublet of potion; from 
Lat. potionem^ a drink ; from 
poiare^ to drink; whence ak 
potation. 
Einprintetli, imp. pi. imprint, im- 
press, E 1 193. F. empreindrt, 
from L,a.t. imprimere ; fiomprtm- 
ere, to press. 
Empryso, s. enterprise, B 2S5J. 
O. F. emprise, emprinse, an enter- 
prise ; F. prendre, to take, Lat. 
prekendere, prendere. 
Enoheson, s. occasion, cause, F 
456. O. F. enckaison^ an occa- 
sion (Roquefort); from ehaoir, 
to happen, Lat. cadere. 
£lnoresen, v. to increase, B 1654; 
pr. s. Encresseffa, E go; pp. Ea- 
cressed, 408. Norman Fr.'»- 
crecer, from Lat increscere. 
Endolongr, prep, down along, F 
416. A. S. andlang, G. entlang, 
along; the prefix is seen in fiiU 
in McBso-Goth. anda. Lot, anU, 
Gk. di^r<-, Sanskr. a»/> (Vedic), 
signifying against, opposite, &c. 
Endure, v. to last, B 3538; F. 
endurer, Lat. indurare. See 
Dure. 
Endyte, v. to indict, B 3858: pr. 
pi. 2 p. endite, compose, E 17; 
pr. s. Endyteth, endites, composes, 
E 41, 1 148; pp. Endjrted, com- 
posed, B 3170. O. F. endicter, 
enditier, to indicate, from ditier, 
to dictate, Lat. dietare. 
Enformed, pp, informed, E 738, 
F 335- Lat. informare, through 
the French. Cotgrave has • £jf 
former, to form, fashion,' &c. 
Engendred. pp, engendered, be- 
gotten, E 158. F. engendrer, 
Lat. ingenerare, to . implant; 
from Lat. genus ^^, kin. 
Engyn, s. a * gin.' machine, F 184. 
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skUl. 
Xlriliunliied, pi. : ntumtned, E 
33. F. «(»™w. Lai. iH««i«. 
art ! from lunwn, light, which 
from liut, light. 
SnQuere, v. to eaqnlre, E 769. 
P. tng«er!r. Lit. injuirtn; frum 
quaerert, to itek. 
Susample, i. eximple, B 78, 
3381. O. F, (flitimjllf (Roque- 
fort), Lat. ixtmptam. 
"EaXoassiori, i. inienlion, parpoie, 
E 703, O. F. tUtiitioa, » detiga 
(Roquefort) ; Lat. mitnlioium. 
Entende, v. to diiect one's atteo- 
tion, apply oneielf. B 3498 ; to 
anend, diipoK aaddf, F 689. 
F. tnitndrt, Lat. inlinden. 
Sntente, t. inteatian, B 40, E 
735. 874! meaning, F 400; 
design. B 3S35, F 5JI ; wish, 
£ lep; mind, B 1740; in good 
entent = with good will. B iijoij 

plain) meaning, i. t. in plain in- 
telligible language, P 107. 
Satroille, t. entnili, mside. E 
II 88. F. mlrailUi, Low Lat. 

from inltnt, inward, infra, wiih- 

BnTenimed, ff. envenomed, poi- 

poison ; F. ifnin, Lat. iitnenum, 
poison, 
Envyo, i. envy, jealonsj, B 3584, 

3888. F. envie, Lat. inuidia. 
BpiatoUa, dal. can pi. I^Latin)^ 

epistle., B 55. 
^quitee, (■ equity, justice, C 43^. 

F. iijuil; Lat, myuiiaUm. 
Er. cOHg. ere, B 119, 1667. aoig . 

F 130; er no*, ere now, j? 

460; eithat, before, £173. A. ^ 

lir, M(Eio-Goth. air, wbeace ^' 



Ha 

Er.. .. ,«, F ,96, 3'l-f''5r"". 

Tsaf."^.. '-'T- r 379- '<-. 



slowly, 3' 



y. F "Si .Oft; 

.p.*;.. «"py' fi/f^ 

Est, 5. east- ^ 3067. « o*. ;„ 
the east. F 459- *■ S. tdst, Icel. 
ausir; cf-L»'.''"™"'(-.4iijo«i) 
and Saii't'"- BS*"*. "he dawn, from 
the toot "». "' ■""" '• which from 
an older too' i«K, 'o shine ; Peile'a 
Greek a'"' ^*"'' ''jmology, ind 
ed. p. 14»- 
Estaat. «- """^ condition, nnlt, 
B 3591, 3647- 3565; stale, E 
160 767; "'yi E 610 i Estat, 
Male. F 26. F. Aa/, Q. F. luai, 
Lat. iWdis. 
Estvard, o'^"- eastwards, E 50. 
ffitB, u. to eat, F fiij; ^p, £,^0, 
E 1096. S« Eot. A. S. ewn, 
Mceso-Ooth. iftw, to eat. 
EuftHBali"*' '■ ^'"ngelist, writei 

of a Gospel, B 1133. 
Slue, s. eve Ovenmg,F 364. A.S 

«f«i; of. O. aiind. 
Suel, adv. ill, B 1897, SeeTuel 



aso 
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SSiidne, a<^'. even, E 8il. A. 3. 
efen^ <Bfen, equal, Moeso-Gotli. 

Suerich., adj, every one, £ 
1017. 

Buericlioii, every one, B 1164 ; 
Euerichon, 4009; Eucrichoon, 6 
58, 3089; with pi sb, 3277. 

XSuermo, adv, evermore, continu- 
ally, B 1744, 4005; for cuermo 
-continually, E 754; Euerraore^ 
F 124. 

Sixametron, s. a hexameter, B 3 1 69- 

Gk. l^a/i€Tpov, neuter ofk^afitrpos, 

a six-foot verse ; from 1^, six, and 

fi^Tpov, a metre, measure. 

Excellente, adj, excellent, F 145. 

F. excellent, Lat. exeellentem. 
Expert, adj, experienced, B 4. F, 

expert, Lat. expertus, 
Bxpouno, V. to expound, explain, 
B 339S; Exponnde, 3940; pf^ 
s. Expouned, 3399; Expowned, 
3340. O, F. espondre, to ex-** 
pose, Lat. exponere, 
By, inter}, eh I E 3419. Cf. G. eu 
^yleth, pr, s. ails. B 1171. 1975 ; 
PJ.s. imperi. Eyled, ailed, F 501. 
A. S. egltan, to feel pain, eglan^ 
to give pam, egl^ trouble; Moeso- 
Goth. agio, tribulation, aglus, 
troubJesome; cf. Goth. agU^ E. 
awe. 

^. 

**aod, s, face; a technfcal term in 
astrology signifyfng tj,^ ^j^j^d part 
of a «gn (of the zodiac); a part 
of the zodiac ten deffrei.c in Ex- 
tent. F 50. .See the'lo,? 
:Pader, g^^,. ««^. f^^^ , «• 3 

i;%ief-r;in^^-^ 

3630. E 809 ;//. p^^*» B 3534' 

ancestors, E 6l . '^^^es, fathers, 

nators, B 129. a ^*'"^'^*s, ong** 

/ader) G. i/a/«-, Lai ;^*^*'- <^^f "' 



^//W, a father, goartfian; from/* 

to guard, nourish. . 

X'aJ.lle, V. to hil, B 3955« '' 

yaillir'^ L,zt. /allere, 

X'a.ixre, a^*. d^. as sb. the fair part, 

F siS; voe. ease Faire, 485. A 3- 

y<Bg-r; Mceso-Goth. /fl^r*, fair; 

cf. Gk. in77<Jj, well-fastened, 

strong, from mi^yvfu, I fes^«'^» 

cf. Goth./ahan, to seize 

VadirziGsae, s. feiiness, beant/, i 

384.. A. ^./iBgemes. 
I^airy-o, 5. fairyJand, B ipp*. 3«*> 
F 96; fairy contrivance, magic, 
F 201 . F. yfeV/tf, O. F. /fl«ne, en- 
chantment; F. fie, ItaLfata,^ 
hiiry, from Low Lat. /ata* * 
witch, who ptesides over /fl^; 
Lat. jTatutn, destiny. 
FaUo, V. to fall,.hiippen, light,E no J 
to suit, E 359 ; Fallen, to happen, 
F 134; /t^. FalJe, fallen, B 3196. 
3l6«; happened, E 938; Fallen, 
accidentally placed, F. 684. A- S. 
feallan. 
Pals, adj. false, B 74X dtf. False, 
3727. F. fauae, O. F. >Si/s, I^at. 

Falsed^ /5^. falsified, broken (faith), 

F627. 
Fame, «. good report, E 418. F. 

fame, L,sit. fatna. 
Fantasyes, s. />/. fancies, F lOS- 
F. fantaisie, Gk. ^vraaia^ from 
^atvccv, to appear; whence also 
phantom, phantasm. Fancy is a 
doublet of phantasy. 
Fare, v. to fare, get on, F 488; 
I |>. s. ^. Fare, I am, B 1616; 
pr. $. Fareth, it fares, it i$, E 
1217; pp. Fare, fored, ^one, R 
896; im^ s. Far wel, fzrewell, 
B 116, 3631, E 555. A. S*/arfl«t 
to go, proceed, fare; Du. wrw, 
G. fahren, to travel; cf. Gk. 
iTop«i5w, I carry, nopttioftai, I 
travel; Gk. iro^r, B./erry. 
y«wste, arfv. fast, closely, E 59*?; 
quickly, B 2017; Faste by, cloie 
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at hand, B 31 16; adv. eomp. 
Faster, closer, 3722. A.S. fast, 
fast, firm; faeste, firmly, also 
quickly. 
FavLCoxi, s. a falcon, F 4I1, 414, 

Sec. F./aueon, Lzt, falconem, 
"FsLVLsliii, pi, s. fought, B 3519. 
FaixoiUT, s. favour, B 3914. F. 

yai/euf, hsit. fauorem, 

"Foiyxi, adv. gladly, willingly, B 

4.1, 3283; wolde fayns would 

fain, would be glad to, E 696. 

A.S. fctgn, fain, glad, Icel. feginn, 

T'ayre, adj. fair, B 69. 

X'eoclLe, V. to fetch, B 1^575 

Fecchen, E 276. See Pette. 
IFeeld, s. field, in an heraldic sense, 
B 3573; ^ot. Feldc, field, plain, 
3197. A.S. feld; dut. felde. 
Feend, s. the fiend, F 522; a 
iiend, B 3654. The McJeso-Goth. 
Jijan, to hate, has a pres. part. 
fijands, used in the sense of an 
enemy; so A.S. fedn, to hate, 
fednd, a fiend. 
Feet, s, performance, E 439. F. 
/a//, Lat. factum. Thus feat is 
an older doublet of fact. 
Fel, adj, fell, cruel, terrible, B 
20 1 9 ; /»/. Felle, 3 290. 4- S- fell, 
cruel ; O. F.fel, cruel (Roquefort). 
Cf. Low 'Lzt.fello^felo, a traitor, 
rebel ; whence E. felon, 
Fela-w, s. fellow, companion, B 
I715» 2135; pi, Felawes, B 
1629, 3356, E 28a. Icelfelagiy 
a companion ; frara fe, cattle, 
property, and lagi, law, society; 
applied to one who possesses 
property in partnership with 
others. 
Felde, s. dot, field, B 3197. See 

Peeld. 
Fele, adj. pi. many, E 917. A.S, 
fela, G. viel, Du. veel, Gk. iro\v^^ 
Felle. See Fel 
Felte, I p, s. pi, felt, F 566. 
Fer, adj. far, B 1908. 3157; ad^ 
1781, 3873. A.S. feorf. 



Ferde, pL s. fered, i.«- ^^ 
E 1060. F. 461. 631. ^«« 

Fere, s, dat, fear. B 33^?' 
3728. A.S./c^r. dat./^j^ 
dinger; cf,G.gefahr dan 

Ferfortli. adv. far forwar 
ferforth = to such a degree, 
asferforthas-asfaras. ^ 

Fem.'Lrfv. l-g^|0' 'it 
long ago, t; *5"- ^ 
O.H.G. >?rn^ old. Ot. P 

•?oot appears f^^J^',,^^ 

lasVyear's comedy (Curtms). 
Fern, s. fern, ferns, F 355- 

Fem-asslieii» /• ^;f- ^f'"-^ 
ashes produced by burnmg ^ 

FertUe^r, ^^J' ^^^^'» ^ X< 

Feste, s. f^***^/''^^;!*!: ^ ^9 
61, ii3. F./^'^.0-F./«s/e, 
/«sra. pi. offistum. 

Feateyinge* ^''^** ^"'''- ^eas! 
entertaining. ^ 345» ^.festc 

FestUcb, «'^*- ^^*^'^«» fond 
feasts, F aSi. 

^ette, pi' *• fetched, £301; 
Fette, B 2041 ; /»^. Fct, F j 
A. S. feccariy to fetch ; pt. 1 

Fetlxeres, «• /»*• feathers, B i'. 
A.S. /*«<»•. cognates with ] 
penna (whence E. pen\ and 
v4TOfJicu, I fly» Sanskr. ^a/n 
bird's wing. 
Fettred, p'- «• f«ttered, B 31 
A.S.feter, Icel. jjo^ft/r, G. fi 
a fetter ; cf. Lat. com-pes. 
Fey, s. faith, E 9, 1032. F. 

O.Y.fei,fetd, l-^Ufidem. 
Feyne, v. to feign, F 510; 
Feyned, pretended, 534. 
feindre, Lat. fingtre^ 
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Feyning, «. pretending, cajolery, 

. F5.S6. 

Pejmting, ». fiiinting, failing, E 
970. Orig, pp. of F. feindre, to 
feign. 

Fieble, adj, feeble, weak, E 1198. 
F.faibU, 0,F, foible, Jioible, Ital. 
fievcle, feeble. Derived from Lat. 
ftebilis, lamentable. 

Fiers, adj. fierce, B 1970. Roque- 
fort gives O.F. *fers, fier, hautain, 
severe ; * it seems to be from Lat. 
nom. ferus, not from Lat. ace. 
ferocem. 

Figure, s. shape, i.e. man's shape 
or form, B 3412; pi. Figures, 
figures of speech, E 16. ¥, figure, 
Lit.figura, 

Fil, pt. s. fell, occurred, happened, 
B 1865, 1962. 3275, E 449, 718; 
as fer as reason fila:as far as 
reason extended, F 570; pt. pL 
Fille, fell, F 238; Fillen, fell, 
B 3183, 3620. A.S. feallan, to 
fall; pt. t. iefeol, pp. gefeallen. 

Fingres, s. pi, fingers, E 380. 
A.S. finger, 

Firste, adj. used as a sb.; my 
firste = my first narration, F 75. 

Fish, s, the sign Pisces, F 273. 
See note. A. S. fisc, Lat. piseis ; 
thus fishes and pisces are the same 
word. 
I'it, 5. a 'fyt ' or *passus,» a portion 
of a song, B 2078. A. S. fit, a 
song. 

Flambes, s, pi. flames, B 335.3. 
F. flamm^* O.F, fiawihe, Lat. 

*fiamma, 
^lee, V. to fly» F 502 ; Fleen, 123 ; 

pr. pi. Fleciit flee, B 121; pr. s. 

Fieeth, flics, E 119, F 149; pt. 

s. Flcdde, ^«^» avoided. B 3445, 

s^7i; hey, fled, 3879. A.S. 

fle6n, to flc« ; fi^^gan^ to fly. 
Flokmele, ^^*'* *" » flock, in a 

geat HMxn\>^l; ^ ^^* ^-S- ^o<^» 
a flock; f/^*» * Portion; hence 
dat. pi, as »^^' f»<9lum, in parts, 



and the compound floemJklum, by 

divisions or companies. 
Flood, s. flood, flowing of the sea, 

F 259. A. S. fl6d, Moeso-Goth. 

fiodus. 
Flour, «. flower, B 2091, 3287, 

3687; choice, pattern, E 919. 

F.fieur, L,ait. Jforem. 
Floure, pr. «. subj, flower, flourish, 

E 1 30. 
Folweth, pr. s. follows, B 3327, 

imp. pi. follow, imitate, E li^. 

A.S. folgian,/yligean, IceLfylgjOj 

G. folgen. 
Fplye, s. folly, E 236. F. foUe, 

horn /ol, fiou, mad. 
Fond, pt. s. found, E 457; Foond, 

B 1991, 3733; pt. pi. Fondc, 

B 3259; pt. s. subj. Fondc, 

3521. 
Fonde, v. to endeavour, B 30S0; 

to attempt, try, E 283. A.S. 

fandian, to try, tempt, search 

out; connected with findan^ to 

find. 
Foo, s. foe, enemy, B 1 748, 3415. 

F 136; pi. Foon, foes, B 3896; 

Foos, B 3219, 3519. A.S. f ah, 

a foe ; pi. fd ; from the same root 

2isfiemd. See Feend. 
Fool, s, a fool, employed to make 

sport, B 3271. Y.folffou. 
Fool-hardy, tidj. foolishly bold, 

B zioe. 

Foo-xneni( «. pi. foes, B 3255, 
3507. 

Foon, Fogs. See Foo. 

Foond. See Fond. 

For, conj. because, B 1705, F 74; 
in order that, F 102 ; prep, as 
regards, with respect to, B 13, 
E474; on account of, B 3321; 
against, 2052; for ine = by my 
means, F 357. A. S./or. 

Forage, s. forage, food, B 1973. 
F. fourrage, O. F. fourage, from 
O. F. forre, fodder. Low Lat 
fbdrurn, fodder ; from a Teutonic 
source; cf. O. H.G. fuotcar, E. 
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fodder; whfch froin the root oF 
Moeso-Goth. fodjan^ to feed ; cf. 
^. food. To forage is therefore 
to search for fodder sind/ood. 

Vorhede, imp. s. 3 p. may he for- 
bid; god forbedes=God forbid, E 
136, 1076 ; p/. s. Forbad, forbade, 
570. A. S. forbeddarti Mcbso— 
Goth, faurbiudan. 

Porby, adv. past, B 1759. i79^- 
Cf. Dan. fbrbi, past, gone; G. 
vorbei. 

Pordrye, ac5r. very dry, exceea^ 
ingly dry, withered up, F 409. OF. 
A.S. f6rdrigan, to dry up, purch. 

Forfered, pp. exceedingly afraid ; 
forfered of, very afraid for.F 527- 
The prefix /or- is the A.S./oy--, 
G.ver-, Mceso-Goth./y*a-.orsotx^e- 
times four-, as in faurbtudan^ to 

forbid. — ^ 

Porgeten, pp. forgotten. ^ 4J>^. 
A. S. forgitan, to forget, pp. /o#--. 
get^n, G. vergessen, 
Porgoon, V. to forgo (^eotnmanly 
misspelt forego), E 1 7^- .-^- ^* 
/organ, to forgo, pass by, Mc»so- 
Goth, faurgaggan, to Pass by - 
different from Moeso-Goth. ya»r« 
ragaggan, to go before, whicli 
might be represented by foreg-Q^ 
as. indeed, it is in the phrase 
« a /or^g-owtf conclusion, Othello, 
iii. 3. 428; cf. O. vergehen ai:i<i 
vorgehen. > 

Porlete, v. to leave, yield up, b 
1 848. A. S. forUian, to let go ; 
G. verlassen, to leave* 
I'ors,.*. force, matter; no *^''* ^ 
no matter. E 1092, 2430- B*. 
force. Low Lat. forM, strength 5 
fromfortis, strength. * I gX^e 11 c> 
force, I care nat for a thyng, ^^ 
ii« men chauW: Palsgrave s French 

Diet. , , _ 

Forsake, v. to forsake, leave. :^ 

3431. h.S, fbrsacan, 
T6tL adv. forth F 605 ? ««;^ 

1;. -go forth, F 604. A. S. /orty. 



w, adif. 
moreover, E i^p. 
I'oxnKrar*!, .s- an a^e< 
1 1 67; promise, 40, 
%uearci, an agreement. 
l>efore, and %ueard, j 
guard; not connected 
S*oryeld.e, t^. t& requit 
return, E 831. A.S. 
to recompense; from ^ 
pay, to yield; cf. M 
Jragildan, Gi vergelten, 
^oryetfiil, adj. forget fu 
The A. S. form isforgiti 
^oryiue, v- to forgive, 
A,S.fargifan, Mceso-Goi 
a«, G. vergehen. 
^ostted, ^/- s. nurfiired, 
332; />/. E lO^Z, F 50i 
fdsierian, to nourish, fdsi 
from the same root as 
fodder. See Forage. " 
^otd, s. a foot; on fote^ 
F 390. A. S. /<;/, G. j^ 
aec. pedem, Gk. ace. ro^^ 
^arf. "*' 

^oul, flr^-. ugly, E la^ 
poor, wretched, B 400 * 
OflJ^*. as sd. foul weath**-^ 

^A.S./rf/,Mceso^oth 2\ 
Foul, s. bird, F uo"^**^*' 

^?"»«. 53, 398. A. S t? 

S'ounde, ^^. found, p 
. Founden, 520. *^ 

^Pouraeys, s. a furnace p 
* . foumaise, Lat./or^ ' « 
Foxes, s. pi. foxes, B j^^^^. 

FratUceleyn, s. frVnkli^f ^^. 
Fraunohyse, s. liberality b -1 

^^ayneth, pr. s. prays, besee. 

» 1790. A.S. /re^„a«, 

•^^S'wa, Moeso-Goth. >a,vi«fl; 

^sk ; cf. G./rai'cn, Lat. prec^ 

"®aom, s. liberality, B 3832- 

rQ* ad;, liberal, bounteoo: 

^^54; Fre, profuse, E » 
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Free, noble, B 191 1 . A. S. fre6, 
G.fret, 

jrely, adv. freely, E 352. 
jtyeletee. «. frailty. E 11 60. F. 
frUe frail, fragile. Frailty is a 
doublet of >a^i///y, from Lat. 
fragihtatem. 
yremde, a^*. foreign, F 439. 
A- S. fremed, foreign, Moeso-Goth. 
framatheis, Q.fremde, strange. 
jipendes, s. />/. friends, B 121. 
A- S.yredwrf, Moeso-Goth.^i/omi^, 
a loving one, from Goth. yr//o», 
to love, Sanskr. ^rl, to love. 
X^eres, s. p/. friars, E 12. F./rh-e, 

t,at'fratrem, 
"ffrete, v, to eat up, devour, B 
3J94. A.S. yrf/a«, G. fressen, 
Moeso-Goth. fra-i/an, to devour ; 
lit. to for-eat, eat up. 

Fro, prep' from, B 24, 121, F 464. 

A.S. fra. 

I»ruyt» «. fruit, i.e. result, F 74. 

Y. fruit, Lzt. fructus. 
Pul, «4/- ^ull, B 86 ; adv. very, B 

3506, F 52; Ful many, very 

many, F 128. A.S. full, G. 

voll. 
Pulfild, />p. fulfilled, E 596 ; filled 

full. B 3713. 
Fulliche, adv. fully, E 706. 
Fulsomnesse, s, satiety, profuse- 

ness, F 405. 
Fumositee, s, fumosity, i.e. the 

fumes of drink, F 358. From 

Lat./«mws, smoke, fume, 
burial, adj. tormenting, F 448. 

Lat. furialis, furious, 
^^irlong, s. a furlong; furlong 

weysia distance of a furlong, 

i.e. a short time, E 516. A.S. 

fr'rh, a furrow; it means >rro«/- 

long^ the length oi a furrow. 

:Py, &;^^fiel F686. Welsh #; 

cf. G tfui- 
^^* num ^v«. S 3603. A. S. M 
.^oeso-Goth. fintf, G. >«/. Lat. 
9^inque, O^. Wvrf, v^/iirc, Sanskr. 
P^nch<itt, 



Fyn, s. end, purpose, result, B 

3348. 3884. F./», Lat./iw. 
I'ynally, ck/v. finally, at last,^ 

576. 
Fyne, a<^*. />/. fine, good, F 64a 

F.yf«, G./ein. 
Fyp, s. fire, B 3734. A.S. fyr, G. 

feuer, Gk. «!//>. 
Fyue, »«;». five, B 12. Sec Fyt 



G. 



Galle, s. gall, B 3537. A. S. gealh 

L^t.fel, Gk. xo^^- 
Galoohe, s. a shoe, F 555. F. 
galocke. Low Lat. calopedia^ sog- 
gtrsted by Gk. «aAoir€8iXo, a 
wooden shoe; properly a pitcc 
of wood tied to a cow's legs, a 
clog; from kSXov, a log, ve^^JJ^* 
a clog, fetter. 
Galpine:,/rtf5. ^ar/. gaping, F 350; 

Galpinge, 354. 
Galwesy s. pi. gallows, B 39^^ 
394 r . A.S. gealga, Icel. gdlgi. 
Game, 5. sport, E 609; joke, 733; 
amusement, merriment, )eiti B 
2030, 3740, 3981. A.S. gamen^ 
Icel. gaman, a game, sport. 
Gaii» pt, s. began, B 3230 : as tttiX. 
= did, B 14, E 392, 679; pi- 
Gonne, did, E 1 103. A. S. onginr 
nan, pt, t. tc ongan; the simple 
vb. not being used. 
Gape, V. to gape, gasp, B 3924. 
A. S. gedpan, to open wide, from 
gedp, wide, spacious, Icel. gap, ^ 
gap ; Du, gapen, to yawn. 
Oardin, s. a garden, B 3732. F. 
jar din, O. F. gcardin^ Low Lat. 
gardinum, from O. H. G. gartin, 
gen. case of O. H. G. gart, a yud* 
Cf. E. yard, G. garten. 
Gat, P^' s- got, obtained, F 654. 
QatiT®^' V. to gaze, stare, F tgo; 
pr^ s. Gaureth, gazes, stares, B 
3559* Apparently ga%cr6 is a 
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variation of gaz9 ; but cf. O. F. 
garer^ guarer, to watch; from 
O. H. G. waron, to guard. 
Oayler, s. a gailor, B 3615. F. 
g^eSlee, a gaol, O. F. gaiole, from 
Lat. caueola, dimin. of caueti^ a 
cage. 
Oazed, pt, s, gazed, £ 1003. Ap- 
parently from the same root as 
Moeso-Goth. its-gaisjan, to terrify, 
tisg^eisnan. 

Qeaunt, s, a giant, B 1997, 3298. 
F. geant, Lat. gigantem. 

Gemznes, s, pi. gems, precious 
stones, E 254, 779. F. gemme, 
Lat. gemma. 

Oent, adj. gentle, noble, B 1905. 
F. geni^ comely; Lat. geniius, 
well-born. 

Gentil, adj, gentle, worthy, B 
1637, F 453 ; excellent, B 3123 ; 
compassionate, F 483 ; pi. as sb. 
Gentils, gentry, people of rank, 
E 4S0. F. gentil, Lat. gentilis. 

Oentillesse, s. nobleness, B 3441, 
F 483, 505; nobility, B 3854; 
worth, E 96; slenderness, sym- 
metry, F 436; delicate nurture, 

E 593. 
Qentilleste, adv. noblest, £72. 
Gentilly, adv, in a frank or noble 

manner, frankly, F 674. 
Gere, s, gear, clothing, E 372. 

A.S. gearwa, clothing, prepara* 

tion, gearo, ready, yare. 
Gesse, i p, s. pr, I suppose, B 

3435. 39<5o. E 469. F 609. Du. 
gisscHy to conjecture; cf. IceL 
gizka, to guess. 

Gest, s. a guest, E 338 ; pi. Gestcs, 
339. A. S. g<Bst, a guest, Lat. 
hostist a stranger. 

Geste, 5. a tale (told in the manner 
of the gestours), a stock story ; 
in geste = like the common stocl^ 
stories, B 31 33; pi, Gesles 
stories. F 3II. O. F. geste, ^ 
tale, Lat. ge^tum; Lat. pJ. gestcs 
doings. » 



aestours, ». pl- story-teHers, 

2036. See above. «• 121. 

Gete, V. to get QseruHd),^ f ^ 

2 p. pi. pr. ye gf*- L^ B ieS, 

,.pr. Qe*"''"^"'"!"*' bem=. 
pp. Geten; ^an S^eo n ^^ 

have acquired for *"«"" 
56. ^■^■f'"i"''t-J,t 



rtCL « to strike, B a^ 

Propedy to switch; ^^^^ A? 

ff. G. gerte. ».«^^*^^.» Mc^^^ 

Goth. ga%ds. * *'^"S' ^^*^^ Qccu^ 
in I Cor. x^- 55; 
Glado, V. to make glad, coinfo„ 
chee, B 4001, El 174; p^.^ 

Glad^th, Ple»««' ^^J^";; E 1107 
F6o9;/'f-^-|/,-^^i,^e,„,,; 
he comfort, E f". Cf. a.S. 
giadian, to be glad ; from gi^j^ 

^la^ily, odv. willingly, p 224; 
that been gla% wysc « that 
wish to be thought wUe, 376. 

Glad.som, odj. pleasant, B 3968. , 

Glas, s. glass* F 354. A.S. ^/«bs, 
Icel. ^/*r. ^ 

Glede, s. a burning coal, B iii, 
35 74 J coloured as the glede « 
of a bright red colour. A.S, 
gl^d, Icel. gl(^* a burning coal ; 
from A.S. gliiwan, led. gl6a, 

to glow. 

Glee, s. entertainment, B 2030. 

A.S gle6, joy, mirth, glee, music, 

song. 
•Tobal [Tuba^ thair brothir first 
vnderfang 

Mus}'k, that cs the sonne of sang ; 
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Crgams, harpe, and other gleu* 
He drou thaim ut of music neu.' 

Cursor Mundi, ed. Morris, G 1 5 19. 
Glood, pi, s. glided, went quickly, 
B 3094. F 393. A. S. glidan, 
to glide ; pt. t. ie glad, 
Glose, s. glosing, comment, F 166. 
F. gloie, a gloss, from Lat. glossa, 
Gk. yXwaaa, the tongue; also a 
language; also, a word needing 
explanation; hence, an explana- 
tion. 
Glose, if, to flatter, B 3330? 
Glosen, to comment upon, 1 1 80. 
Glyde, v. to glide; vp glyde==to 
rise up gradually, F 373; /»/. *- 
Glood, q. V. 
Gnow, pL s, gnawed, B 3638. 
A. S. gnagan, to gnaw ; pt. t. ic 
gndh* 
GoddeSy gen, sing. God's, B 1166, 

1 169, 1 1 75. 
Gold-thred, s. gold thread, golden 

twine, B 3665. 
Gon, V. to go, proceed, F 200, 327 ; 
Goon, E 847 ; 2 p, s, pr, Goost, 
goest, walkest about, B 3123; 
pr. pi. Goon, go, proceed, £ 898 ; 
pp. Goon, gone, B 17, E 774; 
goon is many a yere^many a 
year ago, B 132. A.S. gdn, also 
gangan; G. gehen, Moeso-Goth. 
gaggan (pronounced gangan), 
Gonne, pi. pi. did; gonne arace^ 
did tear away, removed, E 1 103. 
See Gaa. 
Goode, adj. voe. good, E 852; 
nom. def. B 3084. A.S. g6d^ 
Iccl. g^r^ G. gut. 
Goodly, adj. good, proper, pleas- 
ing, right, B 3969 ; good-looking, 
portly, 4010. A. S. g6dHc» 
Goon, Goost. See Gon. 
Goost, s. a ghost, B 3124; spirit, 
E 926, 972 ; the Holy Ghost, B 
1660; yaf vp the goost » died, 
1862. A. S. gdsi, G. geist, the 
breath, a spirit. 
Goshauk, s. goshawk, B 1928. 



A. S. gdSf a goose; gdshafoe, t 
goosehawk, a hawk used to chase 
wild geese ; cf. gos-ling. 

Gospel, s. gospel ; here, a text from 
a gospel, B 1 1 80. A. S. godspell, 
said to be from g6d, gqod, ^l 
a story, as a translation of the Gk. 
€vayy4\toy ; but it is rather a life 
of Christ, lit. the story of God, as 
appears from O. H. G. gotspd and 
Icel. guiSspjall. 

Gossomer, s, gossamer, F 259. 

Gotli, pr. s. goes, B 1698, F 392: 
imp. pi. Goth. E 568; Gooth, B 
33^4* See Gon. 

Gouemaille, s. management, mas* 
tery, E 1 192. Properly it means 
the steering, management of the 
helm; from F, gouvemail, Lat 
gubemaeulum, the helm of a ship. 

Goiiemance» s. providence, £ 
I161 ; arrangement, plan, 994; 
Gonernaunce, control, E 23; 
sovereignty, B 3541 ; his gonern- 
aunce » the way to manage him, 
F311. 

Goueme, v. govern, control, B 
35S7 ; imp. pi. Goueraeth, ar- 
range, E 322. F. gouverner, Lat. 
gubemare. 

Gouemonr, 5. governor, master, 
principal, B 3130. F.gouvemetir, 
Lat. gubematorem. 

Graoe, s. favour, kindness, F 458 ; 
Gras, grace, B 2021 ; of grace, 
out of favour, in kindness, F 
161. F. grace, Lat. grcUia. 

Grammere, s. grammar, B 1726. 
F. grammaire. Low Lat. gram- 
maria ; from Low Lat. gramma, 
Gk. ypdfjifjia, a letter; ypdif>€ir, 
to write. 

Gras, s. grace, B 3021. See 
Graoe. 

Gras, 5. grass, F 153. A,S. gttrs, 
gr€Bs, Icel. gras, G. gras. 

Graue, v, to bury, E 681. A.S. 
grafan, to dig; Icel. grqfa, G. 
graben^ 
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-Q^g^\XXi.^iBXi.Qi&f s. abuadance. plentyj 

^ 203. 
^Q^l^uudant, adj. abunda.nt, S 59- 
Tla»<3.^®» P^* *• ^*<^» possessed, E 

4.38, F 29, 3a; took, E 303 ; ^/. 
^/. Hadden, had, kept, E 201 ; I 
b.adde leuer*sl would rathier, B 
3083. 

Halle> ^en. sm^. of the Iiall ; haile 
dore-door of the hall, F So; 
dat. Halle, 86. A. S. Heall, a 
hall, a feai. sb. ; gen. ft^alle* 

Halp, pt, s. helped, B 3 2 36. A. 5. 
helpan, pt. t. tc Aso/^, pp. holp^n, 

Hals, s. neck, B 73. A. S. heals^ 
G, halSf Icel. kdls. 

Halse, I ^. s. pr. I conjure, B 
1835. See note. The proper 
meaning of A.S. healsian is to 
clasp round the neck (A. S. hea/s% 
and thence to beseech, supplicate; 
but the word seems to have been 
influenced by the Icel. A«///,,'omen, 
good luck, heilla^ to enchant.' > 

Ha3.t> P^- *• boldeth, F 61. •. . 

Hai3.» ^' to have, B 1176, F 56; 
pr, pl. Han, have, E i88, 381. 

HaCLdle, v. to handle, touch, E 
3 76. A. S. handlian, . 

Hapf «• g<^o^ fortune, luck, B 3928. 
'SV'elsh hap, luck, Icel. happ, luck, 
chance. 

HapP©*^» M «• chances, F 592. 

. See above. 

Harde, o^j' def. hard, cruel, F 

499. A.S, /warcf, Icel. WSr, 

G. hart. 
Hardily* a<fo. boldly, without 

doubting* without question, E 

25. 
]2mr.(3jxie88e, s. boldness, B 3210, 

3440, E 93. 

Hordixifff «. hardening, tempenng, 
F 243' ^'^' heardian, to harden. 

Hardy, ^4^- hoW» sturdy, F 19. 
p, jkar^/. from M. H.G. Aer/- 
g^^ O. H. G. hartjan, to make 
strong, from adj. hart, strong =-E. 
hard. 
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Hare, sb. a bare 3 
A. S. hara,^. Kq^^ 
Harme, s. harnj, . 

Icel. harmr. A.b.ktm, 

Harpe, 5. harp ^^ 

Hastif, adj. h^sty t „^ .p 

Germ, origin; ^*'^' f^J*^;' 
Hastily, adv. soon pf^f.H^ 

Jich, quickly, b7x'/^^''^ 
Hatede, //. 5. hatej J A.S. 

ha/ian, IceJ. ^/^^ q ^^ 
Haixberk, 5. a hauberi, B 305S. 

See Uabergeoun. 
Haue, V. to have, i 114; imp.s. 
Haue, hold,consideT,Fy; reccwc, 
E 567»' 3P' Haue, let him baFC, 
B 3915; ^ A //. Haue ye, maj 
ye have, B33; i«^. V. Haueth, 
hold; F 700. 
Hauk, 5. a hawk, F 44<^; /vx. 
Haukes, 631. A.S. Aaybc, led 
haukr, G. habieki, Welsh h^g. 
Hauke, v. to hawk, E Si. 
Haukyn^, 5. hawking; an haukyng, 
= a-hawking; h't. on hawking, B 
1927. 
Haunt, s. abode, 6 aooi. F. 

hanter, to haunt. 
Hawe, 5. a haw ; with hawe bake, 
with baked haws, with coarse fait, 
B 95. See note. A.S. haga,i 
haw, a hedge. 
Hede, s, care, heed, B 3577, F 
612. A. S. hSdan, to take care of. 
Heed, s. a head, B 2060, 2073, F 
411. 643; pl. Heedes, F 203, 
358; Heuedes, B 2032; maugre 
thyn heed » in spite of thy head, 
in spite of all thou canst do, B 
104. Contracted from E.E.A*iMd, 
A.S. heafod: cf. Icel. Ao>«, 
Moeso-Goth. kaubiih^ Q, H. G. 
houbit, G. haupt, Lat. caput, Gk 

*,*^,?^1' ^^- Sanskr. kapdla, 1 
skull (Curtius). ^^ 

Heeld, 1 p. «. pt, held, considered, 
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Furnivall, p. 165. The term 
heronsew for a heron is still 
known in Swaledale, Yorkshire, 
and in other parts of England 
is found as hernskaw or harnsa.. 
The sense is quite certain, though 
the etymology is less clear. It 
has been said to be from O.F. 
heronpeau, but there is no such 
form in Roquefort or Littr^. Still 
it is correctly formed, like lionfeau 
from lion ; and the suggestion is 
probably correct. 

Herying, s. praise, B 1640. Sec 
Hepieth. 

Herte, s. heart, B loi, i66r, 
1 745 1 E 412; sing, or pi. gen, 
Heries, hearts, E 112. A. S. 
heorte, MoesoGoth. hairto, O. 
herz. 

Hertely, adv, heartily, B 3983. 

Heptes, s. gen. hart's, B 3447* 
A. S. heorot, heort, G. hirsch, 

Hertly, adj. hearty, lit. heart-like, 
E 176, 502, F 5. 

Heste, s. command, B 3754, E 
128. 568, F 114; pi. Hestes, 
E 529- A.S. k<Es, a command ; 
the addition of / after s is com- 
mon in English, as in amongst^ 
amidst, 

Heuodes, ,. pi heads, B 3032. 

See Heed. 
Heuen, «. heaven, the celestial 

sphere, B 3300; a heaven, a 

supreme delight, F 558; 5'««- 

Heuen, of heaven, B3986; dai. 

Heuene, F149. A.S. heo/on. 
Heuinesse, s. heaviness, gr^^h 

sorrow, B 3959, E 432, 678. 

A.S. hefignes, from hefig, heavy. 
Hewe, s. hue, appearance, mien, E 

377. F 508, 587, 640. A.S. 

hvw, hue, colour, form. 
Hey, s. hay, grass, B 3407. A- ^• 

f^g, Moeso-Goth. hawi'G. *^''- 

The word in this passage probably 

nT^'^FT growing irass uncut. 

Cf. A. 5, Gospels, S. Mark vi. 2>9* 



where 'on the green grass 'is «• 
pressed by * ofer thaet grenc AJj'.' 

Hoy, adj. high, F 545. SeeHy. 

Hidde, r p. 5. pt. hid, F 59?. 
A. S. hydan, pt. t. ic hydde. 

Hidep, adv. hither, nearer, B 4000. 
A, S. hider, 

Siderward, adv. hither, in this 
direction, B 3 159. A.S. W^- 
ward. 

Sighte, pt. s. was called, *« 
named, B 3310, F 30, 335 '^ 
called, B 3651. See Hyghte. 

Sim, dat. pi. to them ; him smd 
it seemed to them, they supposed. 
F 56; dat. sing, to him; A^^: 
senied, it seemed to him, ^ 
appeared, B 3361. A.S. h% 
dat. sing, and pi. of he, 

Him-seluen, pron, himself, B 44. 

Hip, pron. poss. their, B in 
(better spelt Her) ; her, B 65, 
3438. A. S. hira, of them, gen. 
pl. ; hire, of her, to her, gen. and 
dat. sing. ; often used instead oi 
the ace. hi. 

Hir-seluo, /ro«. herself. F 384. 

His, poss. pron. neut. its, E 263, 
F 405. A.S. his, gen. sing. 
neuter of he. 

Hit, pr. s. hides, F 513. Hit «« 
a contracted form, equivalent to 
hideth. It also appears as hut; 
as in • ycf me httt ant heleS it' 
if one hides and conceals it; St. 
Marharete, p. 15. 

Ho, inlerj. halt I B 3957. Cf. Tk. 
hou, hold 1 from kouden, to hold. 

Hode, s. dat. a hood, B 1630; 
Hoode, 2101. A.S. Add. 

Hold, s. hold, grasp, F 16^. 

Holde, V. to hold, keep, B 41 ; to 
keep to, F 658 (see Proces); pr. 
8, subj. keep, take, E 287; pp- 
Holde, held, kept, E 273; con- 
sidered to be, F 70; Holdeo, 
considered, E 205, S28; imp.ff. 
Holdeth, B 37. a.s. jtealdan, 
Icel. AeaWo, Moeso-Qolh. toWan. 
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Hyer, F 387. A. S. hedh, Icel. 
hdr^ G. hocK 
Hyde, v. to hide, used intransitively^ 
i.e. lie concealed, F 141 ; gerund, 
to hide, B 3732. A.S. Jiydan, 
cognate with Gk. tcfvenv, 
Hye, adv. high, aloft, B 3592, F 
411. 671. A.S.Aed^'^.high.aA;.; 
hedk, high, adj, 
Hye, V, or gerund^ to hasten, to 
bring hastily, F 291. A. S. lugan, 
higian, to haste; cf. Lat. citus, 
quick, Gk. icivvfiai, I go. 

BCygJit©* «. height, B 12. A.S. 
^edfSo. 

Sye^^i pt. pi. 2 p. promised, E 
■4 9"' .^» S. hdtan, to promise ; 
pt. t. ic hiht, pi. hiton, 
Hygli*®» pi' «. was called, was 
named. B 3373, E 32, 210. 
See Highte. A.S. hdtan, to 
be named, pt. t. ic hdtte. This 
verb and the preceding were 
often confused. 
Hyred, pp. hired, B 1757. A. S. 
hyrian, to hire; pt. t. hyrode, 
pp. hyrod. 

I. 

lade, 5. a jade, i.e. a miserable 
hack, B 4002. 

lalouse, adj. pi. jealous, F 286. 
F.jaloux, O. F. jalous, Lat. zelo- 
sus. Thus jealous is a doublet of 
zealous. 

lalousye, s. jealousy, E 1205. 

lambeux, s. pi. leggings, leg- 
armour, B 2065, From 'P.jambe, 
the leg. 

lane, s. a, small coin, properly of 
Genoa, B 1925, E 999. Lat. 
Janua, Genoa. 

langle, pr. pi. talk, prate, F 220, 
261. O. F.jangler, from a Teu- 
tonic source; cf. Dm. janken, to 
howl. 

langling, *. prating, idle talking, 
disputing, F 257. 

lape, 5. a jape, a jest, a trick, B 1629. 



lapezL, V. to jest, B 1883. 
Ich> pers. pron. I, B 39. A. S. ic. 
IdxLS, 5. pi. ides, F 47. The ides 
is a name given to the fifteenth 
day of the months of March, May, 
July, and October, and the thir- 
teenth of other months. 
leweryo, s. Jewry, Jews* quarter, 
B 1679, 1 741. 1782. See the 
note, p. 145. 
like, adj. same; that ilke, that 

same, B 3663. 
Impertinenty adj. not pertinent, 

irrelevant, E 53. 
Impoirtabley adj. intolerable, in- 
sufferable, E 1 144. Lat. impor- 
tabilis, that cannot be carried; 
from portare^ to carry. 
Iznpressioiiy s. impression, re- 
membrance, F 371. 
In, 5. inn, lodging, B 1632. A. S. 

inn, an inn, bouse, chamber. 
In, prep, into, B 1 19. A. S. w, G. 

m, Lat. m, Gk. kv. 
Infortune, s. misfortune, B 3591. 

F. infortune^ Lat. infortunium. 
Inne, adv. in, B 3193 ; as prep, in, 
F 578. A. S. innan, adv. within, 
inwardly. 
Instruments!, s. pi, instruments of 

music, F 270. 
Inwith, prep, within, B 1794, E 

870. 

logelours, s. pi. jugglers, men who 

exhibit feats of legerdemain and 

pretended magic, F 219. F. 

jongleur, O.F.jogleor, Lat. ace. 

iocu latorem, on e who m akes sport ; 

from iocus, sport. 

Ioie,s.joy, B 3964; loye, F 368. 

F.joie; from Lzt. gaudium. 
loUtee, s. amusement, B 2033; 
enjoyment, F344; joviality, 278. 
Ioly» odj. pleasant, F 48; festive, 
B 1185. F, joli, from a Scandi- 
navian source ; Icel. jdl, Yule, a 
great feast held in midwinter. 
loiynesso, s. festivity, F 289. 
lourney, s. journey, F 783. F. 










>' 
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conducted, 3747; P^- P^- Ladde, 
led, 3920, E 390; pp. Lad, B 
3552, 3570» F 172. A. S. l(kdan, 
pt. t, ic l<kdde; Icel. /«5o, G. 

Iiady, 5. lady, B 1637. A.S. 

hlcRfdige, Icel. lafdi. 
Iiafte, pt, s. ceased, B 3496; pt. 

pi. Lafte, left, 3388 ; pp, Laft, F 

186, 263. A.S. l<k/an, pt. t. ic 

iSfde; Icel. leifa. 
Ijake, 5. a kind of fine white linen 

cloth, B 2048. Halliwell notes 

that shirts were formerly made of 

it, and quotes a passage containing 

the phrase * white as lake,^ The 

word probably was imported from 

the Low Countries, as lahen is a 

common Dutch word for cloth; 

the Dutch for * a sheet ' is also 

laJeen or bedldken, 
Ijakke, s. dat. lack, want, loss, F 

430» 443* Cf. Icel. Icikr, lacking, 

deficient. 
ILakked, pt. s, wanted, lacked; 

him lakked = there lacked to 

him, i. e. he lacked, F 16. See 

above. 
Langage, s. language, F 100. F. 

langage; from Lat. lingua^ a 

tongue, 
Xiangour, s. languishment, slow 

starvation, B 3597. F. langueur, 

Lat. languorem. 
Iiappe, s. lap, fold of the dress, F 

441; a wrapper, E 585; dat, 

Lappe, B 3644, F 475. A.S. 

lappOj a lap, border, hem; Du. 

/a/>, a remnant, shred, rag. 
ILasse, adj, pL smaller, of less rank ; 

lasse and more^ smaller and 

greater, i. e. all, E 67 ; of. F 300. 

A.S. IcBssa, less. 
Last, s. pi, lasts, i. e. burdens, loads, 

B 1628. See the note. A.S. 

hliBst^ a burden, load, a ship's 

freight, from kladan, to lade ; cf. 

Icel. hlass, a cartload, from hla'^a, 

to lade. 



Iiast, pr, s, lasteth, extends, E 
266; pt. s. Laste, lasted, B 1826; 
pt. pi, Laste, 3390, 3508. A.S. 
ickstan, 

Lat, imp, «. let, B 1633, E 163; 
imp, pl.B 2156. See Iiete. 

Latitude, 5. latitude (in an astro- 
nomical sense), B 13. 

Laton, s. latten^ or latoun, a mixed 
metal, closely resembling brass, 
B 2067. See HalliwelL F. 
laiton, O. F. iaton. Low Lat. 
lato, 

Laude, s. praise, honour, B 1645, 
3286. Lat. laudem, from laus. 

Laughe, v. to laugh, E 353. A.S. 
hleahan, hlihan, Icel. hlaja, Goth. 
hlahjan, G. lachen. 

Launoegay, s. z kind of lance, B 
1942, 201 1. See note to 1. 1942. 

Laureat, adj. laureate, crowned 
with laurel, B 3886, E 31. From 
Lat. laureatus; from lourus, a 
laurel. 

Lawe, s. law, B 1189, 387a 
A. S. lagUf Icel. lag, log; cf. Lat. 
legem. See below. 

Lay, s. religious belief, creed, F 18. 
So also in the Cursor Mundi, 
1. 21616. From O. F. lei, F. /w, 
law; cognate with A. S. lagu^ 
whence M. E. lawe, E. law. 

Lay, s. a song, lay, B 1959. O. F. 
lai, of Celtic origin ; cf. W. lids, 
voice, sound (Brachet). We find 
also A. S. /cd5, G. lied, a song. 

Lay, pt. s, lay, B 3630, F 467. 

Ledene, s. {dot.) language, talk, F 
435* 478. A. S. leden, a comip- 
tion of the word Latinus, meaning 
(l) Latin; (2) any language or 
speech. Not to be confused with 
G. /zW, which = A.S. /«<;«. 

Leef, adv, dear; comp. Leuer. 
dearer, liefer, F 572. See Lief, 
Leue. 

Leef, s. a leaf, E 1211. A. S. /«/, 
Icel. lauf, G. laub. 

Leet, pt, s. let, £ 82 ; caused, as in 
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Ijettre, «. writing, 3 3398, F. 

lettre^ Lat. litera, 
Iieue» V. to leave, give up, E 250. 

A.S. l^fan^ Icel. leifa. 
Iieue, I P' pi' pr, we believe, B 
1181; pr. s. Leueth, E 100 1. 
A. S. l<kfan, Du, gi-looven, O. 
g'lauben, 
Iieue, imp, s. 3 p (God) grant, B 
1873. See note. A. S. lyfan, to 
permit; G. erlauben, 
Iieue, s. leave, B 1637, F ^6$9 
584. A.S. leaf, leave, permis- 
sion. 
Iieue, adj, (voe.) dear, B 51, 324a ; 
pi. Leue, dear, valued, F 34 !• 
See Iieef, Iiief. A.S. led/, O. 
lieb, 
Iieuer, adj. eomp, liefer, dearer* 

more desirable, B 3628. 
Iieuer, cuiv. liefer, rather, B 3083, 

F 444, F 683, 692. 
Iieueth) pr. s, believes, E looi. 

See Iieue, 
Iiewed, adj, ignorant, F 221. 
A.S. Icewed, belonging to the 
laity. 
Iiewedly» adv, ignorantly, B 47. 
Iiewednesse, s, lewdness (in the 
old sense), ignorance, stupidity, B 
2111, F 223. See Iiewed. 
Leye, v. to lay, E 193; gerund, 
B 1955; pt, s. Leyde, laid, B 
1971, 3289, 3827; pp, Leyd, 
3371. A. S. lecgan, pt. t. ic legde, 
pp. gelegd^ geled: Icel. leggja, 
Du. leggen, G. legen, 
Iieyser, s. leisure, B 3498, E 286, 
F 493. F. loisir, originally an 
infin. mood of a verb, viz. Lat, 
licere, to have time for. 
Iiiche, a^^'. like; it liche = like it, 
F 62. A. S. lie, Icel. Hkr, com- 
monly glikr: cf. C5. gleich, Du. 
gelijk, 
Iiief, adj, dear, cherished, E 479 ; 
goode lief my wyf «* "^y dear good 
wife, B 3084. See Leef. A.S. 
Ie6f, G lieb. 



Iiige, adj, Hege, E 310. Km; 

pi. sb. lieges, subjects, B 3584, E 

67- F. lige, a word of G. origin; 

G. ledtg, free (Brachet). 
IiigSren, v. to lie, lie down, B 2101. 

A.S. Itcgan, Icel. Uggja, Du. lig- 

gen, G. liegen, 
Iiimmes, s. pi. limbs, B 3284. 

A. S. lint, Icel. limr. 
Iiinage, s. lineage, E 71, 795. F. 

Itgnage, O.F. linage; from Lat. 

linea, a line. 
Llst,/^. s. pleases, B 3185, 3330. 

3509. 3709; Listeth, likes, F 

689 ; impers. List, it pleases, E 

^47. 933. F 118, 133, 161. 315; 

pt. s. impers. Liste, B 3666, F 

365 J pr. s. impers. subj. it may 

please, F 327. A.S. lystan, to 

please. 
Iiistes, s. pi, the lists, F 668. Lw/ 

is sometimes a border, bound ; cf. 

A.S. list, the list or border of 

doth. But in the sense here in- 
tended, it was corrupted from O.F. 

lices, pi. of lisse, liee, a barrier ; 

Low Lat. licict duelli, the lists for 

tournaments. 
Iiisteth, imp. pi, h'sten ye, B 

1902, 3023. A.S. hlystan, to 

hear. 
Iiite, adj. little, B 109. A. S. lyt, 

little, few. 
Iiitel, adj, little, B 73. 1190. A. S. 

lytel, 
Iiiuen, V. to live, E 109. A.S. 

lybban, Icel. Ufa, G. leben. 
Iioked, pt, 8. looked, E 340. A. S. 

Idcian, pt. t. ie Idcode. 
Xioking, s. looking, looks, aspect, 

E 514; glances, looks, F 285. 
Iioller, s, a loller, a loUard, B H73. 

On the confusion of these terms, 

see the note. Cf. Icel. Itdla, to 

loll about; lullari, a sluggard. 
Iiond, s. land, B 127, 3225 ; 

country, 3548 ; dat. Londe, 2077. 

A. S. lond, land. 
Iionge, adv. long, a long while, B 
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Iiyghte, pi. s. alighted, F 169; 

cf. in thalyghte = in thee alyghte, 

alighted in thee, B 1660. A. S. 

lihtan, to alight, descend. 

IiygMly, adv. lightly, F 390. 

Iiyk, adj, like, B 3361, F ao^ 

See IiiobB. 
Xiyken, v. to please, B 2128, E 
506 ; pr. s. Lyketh, it pleases, E 
311, 845; vs lyketh yow = it 
pleases us with respect to you, 
106 ; how lyketh thee my wyf = 
how does it please you with re- 
spect to my wife, 103 1. A. S. 
liciati^ to delight. 
Iiyking, s. liking, pleasure, delight, 

B 3499. A. S. licung, pleasure. 
Iiykliliede, s. likelihood, proba- 
bility, B 1786. 
Ijyklinesse, s. probability, E 396. 
Iiykned, pp. likened, compared, B 
91. Cf. Swed. /iJ!r«a, to compare, 
resemble, liken. 
Iiymes, s. pL limbs, £ 682. See 

Ijim. 
Ijymrod, s. lime-rod, lime-twig, B 
3574. A. S. Zim, lime, and r6df 
a rood, rod. 
Ijynage, s. lineage, high birth, B 

3441, £ 991. See Iiinage. 
Xiyndd* s. a linden-tree, £ 12 11. 
A. S. lindf linde, a linden-tree, Icel. 
lind, G. linde. 
Lyto, adj. little. B 2153. F 565; 

adv. a little, E 935. See Lite. 

Iiytliy pf^' ^* lies, is situate, is, B 

3654, F 35, 322. A.S. lifS, lies, 

from licgan, to lie. 

Iiyue, dat. from Lyf, whence on 

lyue-= during life, i.e. alive, F 

423 ; pi. Lyues, lives, B 3284, 

F 233 ; gen. sing. Lyues, life's, 

E 308- A. S. /(/; life ; gen. Hfes, 

dat. life, 

LyvLoa, gen, sing, used as adv. 

living, E 903. So in Havelok.l. 

509— Yif y late him Hues go,' 

i. e. It 1 let him go alive; it 

occurs also in Pjers Plowm. B. 



xix. 1 54 ; C. xxii. 159. Also io 
Gower, Conf. Amant. ii. 14— 
* Right as a Hues creature She 
semetb,' &c. 



in, 

Maad, pp, made, B 3607, F aaa. 

See Make. 
Mace, 5. a mace, club, B 2CX)3. 
F. masse t O. F. mace; this word 
preserves the original Latin matea, 
only known otherwise by its di- 
minutive maleola, a mallet. 
Madame, s. madam, F 378. 
Made, pe, s, composed, B 57 ; //. 

pi, Maden, made, 3523; PP- 

Maad, 3607. 
Magestee, s. majesty, dominion, B 

3334. 3505. 3862. F. majesti, 

O. F. majestetf Lat. maiestatem, 
Magicien, s, magician, B 3397. 
Magyk, s. magic, F 218. From 

Lat. magia^ Gk. fjuiyeick, sorcery. 
Maille, s. mail, ringed armour, E 

1202. F. maille, a mesh, Lat. 

macula, 
Maister, 5. master, B 1627, JiaS ; 

niaister tour = principal tower, F 

226. F. mattre, O.F. maistre, 

Lat. magistrum. 
Maistresse, s. mistress, F 374- 
Maistry, s, mastery, victory, B 

3582 ; governance, control, 3689. 
Make» s. mate, companion, wife, 

B 1982. A. S. maca, Icel. tnalti. 

Make and mate are doublets. 
Make, v. to compose (said of 

poetry, &c.), B 96 ; pt. s. Maked, 

made, 331 8, 3690; pp. Maked, 

1722, 1727; Maad, 3607. AS. 

macian, pt. t. ic macode; pp< 

macod; cf. G. machen, 
Man, 5. man, esp. a devoted servant, 

one who has vowed homage, B 

3331 ; used for one, 43 ; gen.sing^ 

Mannes, man's, 1630. A. S. mm, 

Tcel. mannr, 
Manaoath, pr, s. menaces, E 122. 
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Memorie, *. mention, remem- 
brance, B 3164. O.F.^ro^^ 

Menoioun, s. mention; made of 
mencioun -= made mention of B 
54; Mentioim,33n. Prom Laf 
metiltonefn- 



i860, 21^1 ig^nd to menfl' 
to s'S^'g-' 3941; ^/. g. nj 

mean, Q. #y»»«^«». » 

Mening, *. meaning, j^^ 

MCeroiable, ofj- niercifui b tq,q 
O.F.mercr^^W*. from fnerdtll' 

to mean favour. ' "^^^^h came 
Moiridional, a^'. southern P .< 
see Angle. From ^ztL J^' 
tlie South. ^*^- »^nrf,^5, 

pleasant (to hear). P tt'c< ^' 
Slerie merry (,> ^^/^^^ ' ^. 

136; Menenien,fo«owerr,i' 
«,«A Merier. pleasant'"' ?o'//' 

MeruaiUe. s, marvel nr^^j 
1 1 86; MemeilJe. 248. ^T*^^''. ^ 
of- wonder at, F 87.' Z^^f^^ 
uaiUes, marvels, f' '^g^' ^^r- 
merveille, O. F. mervai/ie' f ^' 
Lat. mirabilia, wonderfuj t'h* ^^^ 

MerueiUotifl, adj, maryeJIom^**!. 
1643. "*» o 

Meschauncey 5. misery 

able condition, B 330 * "^ser- 

w^scWci?, a mishap; Uotahlt 
minus, less, badly, and catL>nr 
hap ; from cadere, to faU TJ^ 
pen. * "*P" 

Meschlef, s. misfortune B 

F. michef, 0,F. meschief' / ^^* 

K^ccrp^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Messager, *. a messenger, B 6 



3247. F. messager, from message. 
Low Lat. nUssaiicum, a message. 
2Ceste^ a^^'. superl, most, i.c- 
highest in rank, most considerable, 
£ 131. A. S. mdst. 
DCesurable, adj. moderate, F 
362. F. mesuraMe, Lat. nunsura- 
bilis. 
Mesure, 5. measure, E 256; mo- 
deration, 622. F. mesure, Lat. 
meniura ; from metiri, to mete. 
Metal, s. metal, F 243. F. metd, 

Lat. metallum. 
Metamorphoseos, gen, s. (tbc 
book) of Metamorphosis; it 
should be pi. Meiamorphoseon ; B 
93. Gk. fjLcrafWfHpoMrfOfS, gen. of 
fifra/iSpipctjaris, a transfoniiation, 
from/««T<£, with, across, and /io/x^. 
form, figure. Ovid's poem treate 
of the transformation of men and 
women into birds, &c. 
Mete, 5. food, meat, F 173. 618. 
A. S. me£e,lce\. matr, Mceso-Goth. 
mats. 
Mete, V. to meet together, B 
1873. The old meaning is to 
Jindi so here it implies to p^ 
each other. See Mette. 
HCetres, s. pi. metres, B 48. 
JMCette, pt, s. dreamt, B 3930* 

A. S. metan, to dream. 
IdCette, pt. pi. met, E 390. A. S. 

rrz^tan, to meet, Icel. nuEta. 
"Ha&^QT&i s, a mew, F 643. F. «««. 
^ coop; a mew in which birds 
-virere kept when moulting; F. 
-rri'uer, to moult, change feathers, 
X^at. mutare, to change. 
M^^nee, 5. company, E 2436 ; fol- 
io 'wers, army, B 3532 ; attend- 
a>rits, suite, F 391. O. F. maisni, 
rrz^snee, meignee, a household, said 
to be from Low Lat. maisnada 
(SLS though for Lat. mansionata), 
a company of menials. 
Mills:, s. milk, F 614. A. S. mile, 
meal c 9 G. milch; cf, Lat. mulgaty 
GJc. d/x4Kyuy. 
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Morweninge, s. morning, F 397. 

Moste, adj, superl. greatest, F 
199 ; chiefest, 361 ; pi, Moste, in 
pkr. moste and leste, greatest and 
least (see More) 300. A.S. 

Mot, I p, pr. s. I must, B 1853, 
3104, E 872, F 41 ; Moot, E 
172; suhj. Mote in phr, mote I 
thee «= may I thrive, B 2007; a 
p. 8, pr, sttbj, mot thou=mayst 
thou, B 1626, E 557 ; pr. s. Mot, 
he must, E 456 ; Moot, B 3697 ; 
pr. pi. 2 p. Mote, ye must, ought 
to, should, E 526, F 164 ; pt. s, 
2 p. Most, B 104; pt, s. Moste, 
must, ought to, B 2031, 3233, F 
442 ; ought to (be), F 38 ; was 
obliged to, was made to, B 3700 ; 
pt. s. subj. Moste, might, E 550. 
A. S. tc mot, pt. t. ic mdste. 

Mowe, pr, pi. may, £ 530. A. S. 
magan, to be able. 

Moyste, adj. fresh, new, B 1954- 
*• '«o''*» O. F. moiste, Lat. must- 
T\ ^^Z* ^^^^^ ' fr^ni mustus^ 
lafe «'gnification moist is 

^of° F^V '''^-^' '""^^ » great d<'*l 

talke/i f ? ^^' P^' murmured, 
buzzed. '??"''">' '" " '"^ '°'<^^' 

Hnrthe .'^'T'' from murmur. 
A. S.4;«. '»'«''. Joy. E 1133- 

"fade, 5.ffle^»*eof^ f-S. 



to remember ; cf. Ut. ««»&«". 
Gk. ite/ai^tuu. 

festen. E "84, »• " ,jel. 
tened. 29. A.S. »^g" 

ruBRlicut* to nail. „ « 

^f!f: *,r namo.no more, F 573; 
""^mo^:. /or na more, no more. 
lSr».Vtwas.wa.not,E,o5, 

Nat, «</^. °°«.B"| '^Sbortfo' 
""'•'Sfi e^no whit; whence 
""^^if'noi SeeN»u«ht. 
naught, not, ^^ ^^u^]pss none 

the less, B 46. 94» 33i7- 

«a', not. „,.witv birt^, ^ 

,rfwh.^ct from Lat »«cor.,^ 

• day natural' m^n»P^^, 

' day artificial, bee «■• 

nl causes, F aag- j, 

Wauglit, adv. not, B l,OJ. 

« yea. 35S ! """^f ? „"„ „t = 
5««fto«, B 1793; VTi^^t 
Siere is no denymg rt, B 1950. 

817.1139- Kf;"''-66 A.S. 
irayles, s. pi. nails, B JJOO. » 

«<Bfi-eZ. See WaiUe. . 

-dded, as m »o— ««, B /7 » . 

• ^. S. ne, not. nor; not bor 
^owcd from the French. 

TO-^oessitee, s. necessity, ^ 593' 
jTrom Lat. necessttatm. 
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Nolde» /'• *• would not, B 87, 
182 1, 36^4- A.S. nyllan, pt. t. 
ic nolde; see NU. 
IfoneSy ^'^ P^^' ^^^ the nones = for 
the nonce, for the once, for the oc- 
casion. B 1 165, 3132. Originally 
for then ones, for the once ; where 
then is dative of art. the, and ones 
is an adverb used as a noun. 
NonneSy s. pL gen, nuns*, B 3999. 
F. nonne. Low Lat. nonna, used 
by St. Jerome (Brachet). 
Noon, adj. none, no, B 102; p2. 

Noon, 89. A. S. nan,* 
N"oot, I /, s, pr. I know not, B 
3596. 3973. F 342. A. S. not, 
for »« tt/^*/,^ knows not ; l and 3 
p. s. pr. iadic. 
ITorice, s, a. nurse, E 561, 618, F 
347. F. r^^rrice, Q. F. «orr/s, 
Lat. nutric^^^' 
Norished, /^/>* flourished, brought 

up. E 399. 
iEforishinge^ *• nurture, bringing 

up, E 1049' 
Notable, a4/' notorious, B 1875. 

Lat. notahil*^' 
Nate, s. a note (of music), B 1737. 

Lat. nota, 
Notemuge, J- ""^naeg. B 1953. 
Note is A. S. '»««/, G. nuss; the 
ending WMg^^ ==0- F. muguet, Lat. 
muscata, tii\^^«- - scented 5 from 
muscus, scent, musk. 

No-tliin8» ^^^'^ i? "^^^ respect, not 
at aU, B3402,E 328,480. 

Nouelries, s. //. novelties, F 619. 

Cf. House of Fame, ii. 178. O. F. 

novelerie, which commonly means 

a quarrel ; O. F. novel, new. La*- 

nouellus; from /lot/uc. 
Noueltee, »• novelty, £ 1004. 

O.F. noveliteit. Low Lat. ttou^^' 

tatem ; from «o«i<5, 
Nouys, s. novice, B ar-o- ^* 

Nov. -pd now. „i^fr°^ *;?;;«. 



13'owches, «. pi. jewels, B 382. 
O. F. nouchey nosche, a buckle, 
bracelet; Low Lat. nusca, a 
brooch ; O. H. G. nusca, an orna- 
ment, brooch, bracelet ; cf. O. H. 
G. nusta, a knitting tog:;ther. 
Spenser has ouch, 

Ny, adv. nearly. F 346 ; wel 
ny = almost, E 82. A. S. ntdk, 

Nyoe, adj. weak, foolish, B 3712, 
F 525. See Nice. 

Nyghto, s. dat, night; a wfghte, 
at night, by night, B 3758. A. S. 
niht^ IceL ndu^ Lat. noctem. 

O. 

O, adj. one, B 52, 21 2 J, 3663. 

Shortened from M. £. o/t, A. S. an, 

one. 
Obeissunoe* s. obedience, E 24, 

502; obedient act, E 330; pi. 

Obeisances^ submissive acts, acts 

expressing obedient attention, F 

515. 

Obeisant, tidj. obedient, E 00. 

Obeye, v. to obey, F 489 ; pi. «. 
Obeyede, 5^, F. obiir, LaU 
obedire. 

ObseruazLoea, s, pi, duties, atten- 
tions, F 516. 

Obserue, v. to give countenance to, 
favour, B 1 821. F, observer, 
Lat. obsert/are. 

Ocoupye, v. to occupy, take op, F 
64. F. oecuper, Lat. occupare. 

Of, prep by, B 2132, E 70, 2436; 
with, for, B 1779, E 33; as re- 
gards, with respect to, B 90, 3388, 
F435; of grace = by his fitvour, 
out of his favour, £ 178. A.S. of, 
Icel. of, G. ab. Lat. ah, Gk. &w6. 

Of, adv. off. away, B 3748, 376a. 

Office, s. duty, employment (see 
note), B 3446 ; houses of office » 
servants* offices, pantries, larders. 
Sec. E 264. From Lat. ojffieitm. 

Qf-newe, adv. newly, lately, E 
^38. Hence E. anew. 



^^**^«a. Pf>^ taken o«; taken 



^^J' pi. TnsLT\y^ frequexit, S 



^26 ; ocTtf . often, y^^: ^x<s/'«r. ^omp. 
Ofter. oFtener, a 15. ^:ac>. A. & 

Oldo, «rf>\ ^/. olcl, F- <55>. A. 5. ' 

OliTLeres, s. />/. olive>raras, B ^a-s^. ' ; 
The O. F. Oliver- is u«ecl to traij«, 
late Lat. t^li-B^ta (Bur-^ujr^- * 

On, prep, lapoix, conccimin^, ^ 4^ - 
on, in, at ; on eixe «* in t^^ ^y'en^ ^ 
i"g ; on monnre = in tJie ixMoruia^^ 
E 1314; o>^ reste-=at re*f, ^ 
37Q- A. S. on, Icel. ^ <3F- a#^ 
Goth. a/z£s. • 

On, cuf/. one ; e»ericli on, ^''e^ 

one, B 1 1 64.. See O, O022. > 
Oxaofto, acft/. aloft, i- e. still ubc^ f 

ground, £339. led. iop/ (pf^^ 
^oft^^ cognate with A. S. /xA, ^y\ , 

Oolc, «. an oak, F 159. A. 5 *^, ^ 

I eel. 0s>&, G. eicTie, ^^ 

Ooxx, ac^. one, B 3034, 3880 , * 

same 
thing, alike, F 537; ooq 'W 



A.o ^f 



Icei. ^nn^ Groth. fl/«5, L* • ^ % 
pozi., <x«?f. open, B i6«?*- »*' ^^''i 



2142, E 711 ; the ' ^k 
alike, F 537; ooq *^iv*^ 
ste ^= one i^rho was thcfL, Uv^ 
one of the fairest, E aij , ^V^j^^ 
in 00 n = continually 9\\\^* ^^\ 
stantlx *« the Mime m^-* r^f 
603, 677. F 417; m^J^V^*^ 
znany a oiie, E ^ij^. ^**> ^» ^ 

open, Icel. o/>tn/r, G. o^"^' *<*. 

Ord, «. heginning; ordTJ**, A.g^ 
beginning and end ^^ • 
A. S- ord^ a beginnn, ' ^ ^^dc:* 
a sword, Icei. od^^^' ^ ^ 8911. 
odd. We find * • Vjrk*^'>»nt of 

point of a pen, /q f>'*'*j, *^nce E. 
G 10636, aJtercd ♦>'*Jfs^ or</=a 
in te^t T. '^^2^Mundi, 

O. F. ordmer, p *^lx^. ^ ^ 

or^nare. • O^ '^rt p tit.. 

Orient, *. fAeea,. ^'i,! t.;' 

<^J^5o4- See 
• orievtem. 
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Oxes, gen, sing, ox's, E 207, 291. 
A. S. oxa, Icel. oxi, uxi, Goth, 
auksOt G. ochs. 

Oxe-stalle, 5. oxstall, E 398. A. S. 
oxan steals where oxan is the gen. 
case of oxa, or it may be con- 
sidered as a compound, axa-steal. 
In either case the sonant e after at 
is accounted for. 

P. 



Pace, V, to pass, go, B i759» ^ 
1 20; pr. s. subj. 1 p, ti I pace 
saere I depart, ere I die, F 494 J 
pr. s. subj. may pass away, may 
depart, E 1092. F. passer. Low 
Lat. passare, to pass over ; from 
pandere. See Passe. 
Page, s. a page, boy, F 692. F. 
page. Low Lat. pagius, a servant. 
Deduced by Diez from Gk. irory, 
ircudiov, Ducange gives pagius, 
pagita,pagesius, pagensis (whence 
F. pays), all meaning a domestic 
servant or a rustic. Surely from 
the sb. pagus, a village, whence 
also L.2X. paganus, 
Paleys, s. palace, E 197, F 60. F. 

palais, Lat. palatium. 
Papeiay, s. a popinjay, a parrot, B 
1957. F. papegai, from Span. 
papagayo ; hardly from Arab. 6a- 
hagd, SL parrot, a late word (Diez), 
Paradys, s. Paradise, B 3200. Gk. 
napadti&os, a pleasure - ground, 
Heb. pardes, known to be of Aryau 
(Persian) origin. 
Paramouir, i. e. par amour, for love, 

B 2033. ^®® "®*®* 
Parauenture* adv. peradventure, 

by chance, E 234. 
Pardee, interj. an oath, from French 
pardieu, B i977,Ei234; Parde, 
^ B 3974, F ^9^' , 
PAiremoEL'tz* «• P»» ornaments ; 
chambre oF paramentz =« orna- 
mented chamber, F 269. p. 
parement^ an ornament, from 
pcarer^ to adorn, Lat. parcure^ 



Parfay. interj. by my faith, B no. 

O. F. par fei, F. par fou 
Parfltly, adv. perfectly, b 090. 

F. parfait, Lat. perfectus, 
Parfournest. pr. s. 2 p^ ^rform- 

est, B 1797; PP' ^"^^"ri 
i6;6. Cotgrave has-' Par/^^ 
nir, to perform, consummate, «c. 
From O. F. fornir (F. >«'J'^> 
to accomplish ; from O. H. ^^ 
frumjan, to accomplish, whence 
also G. Aomm^. to avail ; wbch 
from O.H.G.>«»». good; ct. 
Mceso-Goth. frums, beginning, 
/n/ma, first, Lat./rimiis ; from tHe 
root of G. vor, ^.fore, Lat pra. 
Park, s. a park, F 392. . Cf. F- Z^^^' 
probably from a CelUc source, cf. 
Welsh pare, parwg, an enclosure , 
there is also A. S. pearroe, an eo- 
closure. park, which gives the ety- 
mology of the E. word. The root 
is seen in M. E. parre, to enclose. 
Party, s. a part, B 17. /• i^^^' 
divided, from parttr, to divide, 



Pas. s. apace, i.e. a footpace at 
a slow rate, F 388. See Prol. 1. 
825. Lat. passus. 

Passe, imp. s. or pi. pass (over), go 

(on), proceed, B ^^^Z'^J^P-'J^' 
Pass;of=passby,F288;^^J. 

Passeth, passes away, 404? Jf; 
Passed, past, spent, E 610 ; pres- 
part. Passing, surpassing, extreme, 
£240,1225. See Pace. 
Passioun, s. passion, suffenog, » 

1175. h^t. passionem. 
Pauement, s. pavement, B i»07- 
OS.pavemeni, Lat. pauttnenturn. 
Payndemayn. s. breadof a peculiar 

whiteness, B 1915- ^ °°^^ 
From Lat. />ams Domiwcws. 

Peer, s. peer, equal, B 1930- ^ 
pere. ^ r 

Pees, «. peace, B 130, SSH 3»20. 
O.F. p«s. F. paix, Lat. ^f«w. 

Penaunt, s. a peniteat, one who 
does penance, B 3"4* "'• 



.X2. 



peneant n* • 
5? please, E Pf'^staking, careful 

^ ^- ^^/>/^, L'f^ people's, JE ^13 
^^^4^. E v?; «'. to pierce. B 

:C>o;rJ^ Preventanvn-g' /^^ percin^e 
^ » **• peer J^P'®''«n^. B 2052, 

te^e;•'*r•■^o/?'^ B 3658. F. 

Lo^J^£;«f . 2f 7°- «--. 

trouble, e». '"fferino- n 

Peyntede ^. '^ot pains, 

^Mosop^V' peindre^ 

««<r«^ r/4. F- />>4j,^ of i»ed»- 
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amusing herself, F 410. A. S. pleg^ 



an. 



Pleyn, adv. plainly, B 3947, E 19 ; 
openly, E 637. See Playn. 

Pleyne, pr. pi. aubj. 1 p. we may 
complain, E 97. F.plaindre, Lzt, 
plangere. 

Plowman, s. ploughman, E 799. 

Plumage, s. plumage, F 426. F. 
plumage^ Lat. pluma^ a feather. 

Plyo. V. to bend, £1169. F^pUer, 
Lat. piicare, 

Plyglite, pL 8. plucked, pulled, 
B 15. Cf. A.S. pluccian, pt. t. 
pluccode; though this hardly ac- 
counts for the present form. We 
may note, however, similar forms 
in Chaucer elsewhere, viz. shryghte 
(shrieked), Kn. Ta. 1 959 ; twyghte 
(twitched), Tro. and Cres. iv. 
1 1 85; pryghte,¥ ^iS, 

Poetrye, s, poetry, E 33 ; pi Toe- 
tryes, poems, F 206. 

Point, 5. point ; fro point to point 

ss from beginning to end, B 3'>52 ; 

point for point, exactly, in every 

detail, E 577. F. point, Lat. 

puneium. 

Point- deuys, *. point-device, F 
560. 

Poison, *. poison, B 3R59. F. pot* 
son, hzX. podonem ; lit. a potion. 

Polyue, s. a pulley, F 184. F. 
poulie; the Prompt. Parv. has 
poleyn, but the rime is decisive as 
to the form used here. 

Pompous, adj. stately, magnificent, 

B 3745- 

Pope, *. the pope, E 741 ; gen. 
Popes, 746; pi. Popes, B 2039. 
F. pape. Low Lat. papa, a father. 

Popot, s. poppet, puppet, doll ; 
spoken ironically, and therefore 
here applied to a corpulent per* 
son,' B 1 891. Cotgrave has— 
* poupette, a little baby, puppet, 
bable* [i.e. bauble]. Cf. F. 
pottpee, a doll ; Lat. pupa, a doll. 

Possossioun, •. possession, i..e« 



large property, great possessions, 

wealth, F 686. 
Potase, s. pottage, broth, B 3623. 

F. potag£, from /«/ (Welsh ^/), a 

pot. 
Pouerte, «. poverty, B 99, E 816. 

O. F. povrete, poverte, Lat. pauper- 

taiem. Note ; the u in this word 

is sounded as v. 
Pound, s. pi pounds, F 683. A. S. 

pund, a pound ; a neut. sb. with 

pi. pund ; cf. Icel. and Got\i.fund. 
Poure, adj. poor, B 116, i3o; pi. 

Poure, 188. The u is here a v; 

povre = O.F. povre, F. pauvre: 

from Lat. pauperem, 
Poure, adv. poorly, E 1043. See 

above. 
Pourest, adj. superl poorest, E 

205. See Poure. 
Poureliche, adj. poorly, in poverty, 

£ 213, 1055. See Poure. 
Preclie, v. to preach, B 11 79; 

Prechen, 1 1 77 ; imp. pi Prccheth, 

E 1 2 . F, pricker, Lat. praidicare. 
Predioacioun, 8, preaching, ser- 
mon, B 1 1 76. 
Prees, s. press, crowd, B 33 »7; 

Pies, F 189. F. presst; from 

Lat. premere. 
Preise, i p. s. pr. I praise, F 674. 

O. F. Preiser, to praise; prtis, 

price, Lat. pretium. 
Prescience, ». foreknowledge, E 

659. From Lat. praescire. 
Presence, s. presence ; in presenct 

«in company, in a large assem- 
bly, E 1207. 
Prest, s.priest,B 1166,4000. O.F. 

prestre, F. pretre ; Lat. presbyter. 
Presumpcioun, s, presumption, 

pride, B 3745. 
Preue, s. proof, E 787. F.preuve, 

from Lat. probare, 
Preue, v. to test ; E 699 ; pr. s. 

subj, may test ; he preue -that he 

test or try, 115a ; />r. s. Prcueth, 

proves, 1000 ; tries, tests, 1 155; 

shews, a4a5 ; pp, Preued, ap- 
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^^4>\■ _ricV. *^A-^ Jeep 






prick, po'"**, *I. P^^-it'^Si?- . 

^'^"•^.^■- »"'■""■■ ■°'"'°' 

f"'""^: ,. > proem, Fo'og"^',^ 

:s.°,'r »'*"■' "I. •■"'■* 



V,^Bie. '■ P"™*' '■ 

nine otfock. I' 
I'rymep, '- P 

reaiiing-booKp * 

jf'T's, »- price. ■ 

■^■yuely, ad 

abroad, E 
Puppos, s. 

propos. I 
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Purs. s. purse. F 148.- p. bourse, 

Gk. p-vpffCL, a skin. 
Purveyo, v. to purvey, provide. E 

191. F. pourvoir, Lat. prouidere. 

Thus ^wrvey is a doublet of />ro- 

Putte, pt. s. put, B 1630, 3742; 
^ /». Puttest, didst put, 3875 ; pp. 
Put, E 471. Cf. Welsh p^tio, to 
push, poke; Gael, put, to push. 
The E.E. form pulte, with the 
sense oi put, is Mod. K, pelt. 

Pj-es, s. pi. pies, magpies, F 640. 
F. />«*, Lat.^tVa. 

Pyne, s. pain, suflFering, the passion, 
B 2126; woe, torment, 3420, F 
448. A. S. pin, from Lat. poma, 

Pype, s. pipe, a musical instrument, 
B 2005. A.S. pip, icei. y>//,a 

Q. 

Quad, cr^. bad, B 1628. Du. 
kwaad, bad, evil ; O. Pu. quad, 
* Een qnade boom brenght voort 
quade vruchten,* a corrupt tree 
br ngeth forth evil fruit ; Matt. 
vii. 17, in Dutch New Test. a.d. 
1700. 

QuaUle, 5. quail, E 1206. Q. F. 
quaille, F. eaille. Low Lat. 
guaquila, of Teutonic origin • cf. 
Du. kwahkel, a quail, ktuaken, to 
croak, to quach. The name is 
from the sound made. 

Q'-j.aking, pres. part, quaking, E 
317. 358 ; PP' Quaked, B 3831 ; 
pi. s. Quook, quaked, shook, 
3394* ^'S. cwacian^ to quake. 

Qviene, «. queen, B 1671. A.S. 
ctven, Icel. kvdn, Goth. Jh</tfn5, 
Ofc- T'*'^* a woman. Qu«a/i and 
queen are doublets. 

Queme, s. {dat.) a handmill, B 
3 364. A. S. cweorn, cwyrn, Icel. 
ivem, Goth, kwaimus. In the 
Moeso-Gothic version of St. Mark 
ix. 4*» *^« word * mill-stone* is 
rendered by asila-kwairnus, i. e. a 



quern turned by an ass, a quern of 
large size. In Iceland kvem is a 
handmill, which used to be turned 
by bondwomen, who sang as they 
sat at work. 

Queynte, adj. def, quaint, curious, 
F 369 ; dat, 239 ; pi, Queinte, 
B 1 1 89; Queynte, curiously con- 
trived, F 234. O. F. eointe, in- 
structed, Lat. eognitus ; but it has 
probably been influenced in its 
meanings by the Lat. compttis, 
trimmed. 

Quod, pt. s, quoth, said, B 16, 28, 
1 166, &c. A. S. cweiSan, to say, 
speak ; pt. t. to ctaaiS ; pi. vfe 
ew(kdon ; Icel. kve^a, Goth.^fw/A- 
an, to speak. 

Quook, pt, s. quaked, shook, B 
3394. See Quaking. 

Quyrboilly, s, boiled leather, B 
2065. F. euir houilli ; see note. 

Quyte, V, to acquit, free ; hir cost 
for to quyte = to pay for her ex- 
penses, B 3564. O. F. quiter, F. 
quitter; Lat. quietare ; from quies, 
rest. 



Bafte, pt. s. reft (from the rb. 
reue, to reave), B 3288, 3291. 
A. S. redfian, pt. t. ic redfoiU; 
Icel. raufa, G. rauhen ; cf. E. rob. 
Baked, pp. raked, B 3323. Lite- 
rally, the sentence is — * Amongst 
hot coals he hath raked himself;' 
the sense is, of course, * he hath 
raked hot coals around himself.' 
A.S. racian, to rake together, 
Icel. raha ; cf. • Rakyn, rastrol 
Prompt. Parv. 
Haxn-* 5* ^^ ram, the sign Aries, F 

386. 
Bain-PO*^» P^" *• G't* ramps, romps, 
rears, but here) rages, acts with 
violence, B 3094. We should 
now say— * she ^i>s in my face.' 
The following quotation, in which 
raff*P^ means an ill-conditioned 



-I 



^^°^^4tii^L XTfI>Ei, 



rpose. • A -wota^a ought go, Zursus ' 

dede oni* ^ y>^c,i^=LTj th»t dcde i^ read. Ud. rat^r. 

suere Iser Ixus&oncle at fore strmn* 

S^rs like a rampe, with ^^ 

uelonis £>fe/e>/»V7 Mrordes, %^^ 
'£>TSL\s\ng Iijrm SLiitJ Setting hym atf " 
»ot C^^ ^fE^^JkrJ ' The Knight ot 

a.xi<3r>«9i*_ * j-ancour, malice tT 

rf^ jp — ^ »' <i 



-f3^, r-^7 



O. -F. rancor, i, 



^t. 



'nncor', TSLTicidity ; from rancer 
to be rsmcid, *"» 

«aroizx*, «. x-a25or, B 3^4^. |j» 
rasozr', Uo^^ lL,stt^ r'asoriutn, fr^ • 
I'at. j'cuiffr'^9 to scrsipe» ^ 

-*=*- stliex"^ €Mci/» corrtp. sooner^ w 
1 1 69. A. S. hra^^p soon ; comJT^ 
hrafSor. ^• 

I^&izfiriito, ^^. *. reacbed. B ip^^ 
A. S. r^can, pt- t. «V rckhte; q' 
reichen^ 

vish, di'dst draw C^^^'**^'^)* ^ f^59 • 

^^. Rauisshed, ravislie<J, overjoj^ed' 

-F 547. IP. T-^xt^ir^ Ital. ra^^>^J 

Lat. rapere, to snatoli away. 

Xtea.iiizie, *. realm, country, ^ 

3305. K. ^«>>r««*^»»^» I'ow Lat. 

regalimen, fjroTXX T-^^cilts ; from 

I^at. y^jT, a Icirt^- 

Jaetool, s. a ret>«?l 5 «»• «4>- rebel- 

lious. B 34x5. ^- ^^^'^Wtf.Lat. 

T-^beZlis, SSe tlxat: renews war; 

from y-tfv again, ai:^<i l^cllum^ war. 

Xteoolie^ ii>. «- ^^- •*■ reclc, care, B 

o^ r *^. i>/. reolc:, oare ; recche of 



ipv0p69. See JBoa 

Hede, p^ to rest^* ^ ' 

J /• ^. /r. Kede, I 

4?05; imp' P^,J X 

3650. A. S. rad( ^ 

Medreaae, «'• *^ *^ 

See DresBO. 
Redy, adj. ready, 
dressed^ 3^7', \} 
cf. Swed. redtg,^^ 
Seed, adj. red, ^ ^ 

317. Sec Eed^ 
Seed, s- counseJ, j^ 
A. S. r<^^, G. Tq^^ 
BeflexionSy *. f^ 

means of mirrors 
Befuseden^ //. ^* 
Due to Lat. refuf ^ 
r^w/tf are (nearlx^^^ • 

^35 5 pi. Regne 
pvernments, ^ 






Q4 » .^- ^^- x-eo ., 



it == care for it, - 
B.ecolxelee8» €X€£j. 



3COAexe»», ***-^- .^clcless. careless, 
indifferent. E 4.88- -A.. S. r^eUo^, 

^-> i-csceive, B 1151. 
. T'^dp^9^e» 

reel, regain- 
> Lat. rtcu" 



F. T•^c^^/oir^ 



ed, J3 3 7- 
perar-^f^ 



my recours 



I will 



r^Ae^cf;* relating, 

clo€»o ***rrow o^%r^ 
harr * ^^^^'* fr<ox^ 

%^^^. V, to rcclc:*: 

*^^ ; Rekenen. r^ 

•R i'^^^* A. S. recr^ct^ 

I I wol haTe **'^^^S8e, 1 p. s. ^ 

^^^7- O.F.r«^<»«'-2» 



ttvirn. F 75, 
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art. Relay, release^ and relax 

are all the same word. 
Bexnedie, s. remedy, B 3974. Lsit. 

retnedium, 
Bemenant, 5. remnant, rest, E 869. 

From Lat. manere, to remain. 
Beznewed, pp. removed, F 181. 

From Lat. tnouere, to move. 
Beneye, v. to deny, renounce, B 

3751. From Lat. negaref to deny. 
Benneth, pr. «, runs, F 479 ; renn- 

eth former runs in favour of, B 

125; see the note; pp. Ronne, 

B a. A. S. rennan, yman, to 

run, G. rennen, Icel. renna. 
Bente, s. rent, i. e. revenue, B 

340T, 3572. F. rente, from F. 

rendre, Lat. reddere. 
Bepaire, v. to repair, return, F 

589; pr. 8. Repaireth, returns, 

339 ; go«5» B 3885 ; pres. part, 
Repeiring, returning, F 608. 
O. F. repairer, repairier, from 
Low Lat. repatriare, to return to 
one's native country (Lat. patria), 
Beporten, v. report, tell, F 72. 

F. reporter, Lat. reportare. 
Beson, s. reason, £ 25 ; Resoun, 
B3408. F. raisoHj Lzt. rationem. 
Besouned, pt. s. resounded, F 413. 

From Lat. resonare, 
Beste, V. to rest, F 606 ; 2 p.pl.pr. 
subj. may rest, 126. A. S. restart. 
Beste, s. rest, F 355* 
Betenue, s. retinue, suite, E 270. 

F. retenue ; from Lat. retinere. 
Bethor, s. orator, F 38. Lat. 

rhetor, Gk. fi^rwp. 
Bethopyke, «. rhetoric, £33. 
Betoumeth, imp. pi- return. E 
809. F. retoumer; from Lat. 
tomare, to turn. 
Beuel, s. revelry, E 392, 1 113, F 
^78, 339. O. F. revel, rcbeUion ; 
also tumult, joyous noise ; from 
O. F. reveler, Lat. rebellare, to 
rebel. Not from Dutch, as Mr. 
Wedgwood suggests. 
Beuerenoe, s. reverence, respect, 



honour, E 196 ; thy ffoerence- 

the respect shewn to thee, B 116. 

From Lat. reuerentia. 
Reule, V. to rule ; reule hirsgnide 

her conduct, E 327. A.S.rr^o/,a 

rule ; borrowed from Lat. regiia. 
iBe-welboon, s. (perhaps) rounded 

bone; or else, rock-crysul, B 

3068. See note. 
JKewen, v. to rue, have pity, E 

1050 ; pr. s. impen. me Reweth, 

I rue, I am sorry, 2432. A.S. 

hredw^ griefs kreifwian, to be 

grieved. 
Bewthe, *. rath, pity, E gyg, Sg^, 

F 438 ; a pftiTul sight, Jit. ruth, 

£56*. 
Beyn, *. rain, 18^4, 3363, 3921. 

A. S. rsffen, G. regen, Goth, rign; 

cf. Lat. rigwf€» 
Beyne, *. rein, F3r3. O.F.re^ne, 

F. r^ie, ItaL redina; prob. from 

Lat. retinere, to hold back. 
Biche, adj. pi. rich, B 122. A.S. 

rice, Goth, reihs, O. H. G. riche. 

The Norman pronunciation of 

A.S. ric€ produced riehe, which 

nearly agreed with the French 

pronunciation of O. H. G. riehe. 
Biohaly, adv. richly, F go. 
Biohesfle, s. riches, B 107, 343 1> 

3750. F. rickesse, a sing, noun ; 

from F. riehe. See Biohe. 
Bideh, pp, ridden, B 199a See 

Byden. 
Bing, #. rinp, F 83, T43, 747 J ^• 

Ringes, E 255. A. S. hring, Lat. 

circus, 
Bise, pi. pi. rose, B 1869. See 

Byse. 
Bluer, 8, river; lyde for riufr* 

ride towards the river, B I927> 

F. rhfUre, Low Lat. riparia, a 

river ; from Lat. ripa, a bani:. 
Boohe, t. rock, P 500. F. rocU; 

from Lat. rupes. 
Bode, 8. complenon, B igil- 

A. S. rti</ii, redaets, fromnid,r<diit 

red* 
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Bysd, V 

pr. pi, 
Roos, 
267; 
A.S. 
rison, 
Hyue, 
Icel. 
rend. 



to arise, get up, p 37c ; 

Rysen. rise. 383 ; ;/ s 

B 3717, 3863; Ro^s, F 

pi. Rise, rose, B 1869. 

risan, pt. t. ic rds, pi. we 

pp. risen ; Icel. Hsa, 

V- t° ijve. tear, E 1236. 

rifa, Dan. rive, to tear, 

8. 

Sad, adj. sedate, fixed, constant, 
unmoved, settled, E 693, 754; 
sober, E 220, 237; pi, Sadde,' 
discreet, grave, 1002. W. sad, 
firm, steady, discreet. 

Sadly, adv, firmly, tightly; E 
1 100. 

Sadnesse, s. soberness, constancy, 

patience, E 452. 

SafleroTin, s. saffron; like saffroun 

= of a bright yellowish colour, B 

1920. F. safran; from Arab. 

za*fardn. 

Salte, adj. pi. salt, E 1084. A. S. 

sealt, Icel. 5fl//, Lat. sa/, salt. 
Salue, V. to salute, greet, B 1723 ; 
pr. s. Salueth, salutes, F 91, 113. 
F. saluer, Lat. salutare. 
Salues, s.pl. salves, F 639. A. S. 

sealfy G. salbe, (Herett=v). 
Saphires, s. pi. sapphires, B 3658. 

F. saphir, Lat. saphirus. 
Sapience, 5. Wisdom, i. e. the book 
so called, B 1662. Lat. sapientia. 
Saue, prep, save, except, B 3214 
3628 ; E 76, 508. F. sauf; Lat.' 
saluus, 
Saue, V. to save, keep, E 683 ; imp. 
s. 3 p. may he save, E 505, 1064 J 
pp. Saued, saved, kept inviolate, 
F 531. F. sauver, O. F. saver, 
Lat. saluare. 
Saufly, adv. safely, certainly, E 870. 
Sailing, prep, except, B 3200. 
Sauour, s. savour, pleasantness, F 

404. F. saveur, Lat. saporem. 
Sayde, pt. s. said, B 1635, &c. 
See Seye. 



Sayle, v. to sail, B 1626. A.S. 

seglian, Icel. sigla. 
Scarlet, adj. scarlet, B 19 1 7. Of 

Persian origin. 

Scarsly, adv. scarcely, B 3603. 

O. F. escars, scarce, small ; Low 

Lat. excarpsus, for excerptus; 

from excerpere, to select. 

Scathe, s. scathe, harm, pity, E 

1 1 72. A. S. scealSian, to injure. 

Science, s. learning, learned writing, 

B 1666. 
Sclaundre, s. slander, i. e. ill fame, 
E 722. F. esclandre, O.F. ^5- 
candle, Lat. scandalum, a scaodal. 
Scandal and dander are doublets. 
Scole, s. schodl, B 1685, 1694. 
A.S. sc6lu, from Lat. sckda; 
Gk. ffxoA^, leisure, time for study. 
Scole ward ; to scoleward « toward 
school, B 1739. Cf. Burdevx- 
ward in the Prologue, 1. 397; 
Thebesward, Kn. Tale, 1. 109. 
Scourges, s. pi. scourges, whips, 
plagues, E 1157. O.F. escorgie, 
a scourge, thong ; answering to a 
Lat. form excoricUq, from coriunif 
leather. 
Se, V. to see, look, F 366; Sen, 
203 ; Seen, B 62 ; gerund, F 
623 ; I p. s. pr. Se, I see, B 1168 ; 
pt. s. Sey, saw, B i, 7; I /• F 
460; pp. Seyn, B 1863. AS. 
sedn, pt. t. ic sedh, pp. gesegen, 
G. seken, Goth, saihwan. 
Secrely, adv. secretly, E 763. 
From Lat. secernere, to put sepa- 
rate., 
Seoree, «. a secret, B 321 1. 
Secte, s. suite, company, E 1171? 
religion, faith, (lit. following), F 
1 7. Low Lat. secta, a following, 
applied to a following of iptopie 
or suite; also to a suit at law or 
a suit of clothes ; from Lat. seqid^ 
to follow, not from secart, to 
cut. 
Be&9 s. sea, B 68, 127. A.S. si, 
(5. see, Du. zee. 
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A.S. we find the dimin. sell, a 
settle, a stool. 
Seten, pt. pi. sat. B 3734, F 9a. 
A.S. sittan, pt. t. ic s<si, pi W0 
sckton. 
Seuretee, s, assurance, sure pro- 
mise, tnistwortbiuess, F 528. 
O. F. seurte, Lat. seeuritaiem. 
Se\ires, s. pi. lit. juices, gravies; 
prob. used here for seasoned dishes, 
delicacies, F 67. A.S. seaw, 
juice, moisture. The Prompt. 
Parv. has " Sew, cepulatum ; ** 
cepulaium means broth seasoned 
with onions. 
Sexteyn* '• sacristan, B 3126. 
Sescion is a contracted form of 
sacfisian. 
Bey, imp' «• say. tell, B 3995, F 2. 

See Seye. 
Bey, pi' «• saw. B i, 7, 1695; E 

1044; I A F 460. See Be. 

Seydo, pi. «. said, B 1 179 ; ^/. pL 

Seyden, F 207, 253 ; pp, Scyd, B 

49. 6i» 52- See Seye. 

Beye, v. to say, F 4, 332 ; Seyn, 

532 ; !/>.«. pr. Seye, 1 say, 107; 

imp. s. Sey. B 3995, F 2 ; 2 />. s. 

pr. Seist, sayest, B 109 ; Seistow 

Kssayest thou, no; pt. 5. Seyde, 

said, B 1 1 79; pi. Seyden, F 207, 

253; PP' Seyd, B 49» SL 5^. 
A. S. secgan, pt. t. «c se^cf^, pp. 
ges<kd; Icel. fi«g;a, G. sagen, 
QeyTO., pp. seen, B 1863, £ 280. 

See Be. 
Beyn, v. to say, B 42» 4^ J ^. P^* 

say. F 609. See Seye. 
Seyn©» gerund, ittfin. to say, F 
314* A.S. /o secganne, gerund 
of secgan, 
SoyBt, 2 ^. ,, A^. sayest, B 106. 

See Beist. 
fi^*^l®» pt. s. shed, poured, B 3921. 

Stao-awe, «, shadow, B 7, lo. A. S. 

&]3.Ake, „. t^ ^j^^j^^^ E 9^8. A. S. 



Shal, I p. *. pr. I shall (do so), P 
688 ; pr. s. Shal, must, is to, 603. 
I p. pi. Shul, we must, £ 38. 
A. S. ic sceal. 

Shaltow,/or shalt thou, E 560. 

Bhameth, pr. s. itnpers.; thee 
shameth = it shameth thee, thoo 
art ashamed, B loi. A. S. seeam" 
ion, to be ashamed; commonly 
used impersonally. 

Bhap, s. shape, F 427. A. S. ^«- 
sceapf Icel. skap. 

Shape, />^. shaped, B 1890; created, 
B 3099 ; Shapen, planned, E 275; 
pr.pl. Shapen hem « dispose them- 
selves, intend, F 214. A.S. scap- 
an, Icel. skapa. 

Sharpe, adv. sharply, B 2073. 
A. S. seearpf sharp. 

Shedde, pt. c. shed, B 3447. 
A.S. seeddan; cf. Lat. scindere, 

Gk. <rxtC<*»'. 
Bhendeth, pr, s. ruins, confounds, 
B 28; pp. Shent, scolded, 1731. 
A. S. scendtifL, G. schdnden, 
Bliexie, adj. bright, F 53. A.S. 

scene, scyne, G. schon. 
Shent. See Shendeth. 
Shere, v. to shear, cut, B 3257* 
A.S. sceran, Icel. skera, G. sckeren. 
Shere, s. shear, a cutting instru- 
ment, scissors, B 3246. 
Slierte, s. a shirt, B 2049. 3312. 
Icel. skyrla; cf. G. schurz, an 
apron. Shiri is a doublet of 
shirt. 
Bhethe, s. sheath, B 2066. led. 

skeiiSir, G. scheide. 
Shette, pt. pi. shut. B 3615, 3722. 
A. S. scyttan, to lock up, pt. t ie 
seyttode. 
Bhilde, imp. «. 3 P- may l»« *^«^<'» 
may he defend, B 2098, E 1232. 
A. S. scildan, to protect, scOd, a 
shield ; cf. Sansk. sku, to co?er. 
Shipman, s. a shipman, skipper, B 
1 179. A.S. scipmann, a saflor; 
cf. Du. sclipper, a captain, skipper. 
Sholde, I p. s. pt' 1 should, B 56 ; 



GX. OSSj^ 



3891; would, ^6, j.^ A.S. »c^oZ^*. 
B 3og8 ""** •'••grace, harm, 

^csci, '''^oe.-pl. seeds, s€:e4ff»» 

scan.' '^* A.S. scif^an, pt. t, 
354^'.:*- Plotted. lit. shaped, S 

-^* ^- ^Wa^V contrived, 9^6. 
*c scOp, "^ **» to shape; pt- *- 
Slioiures, . 

A'S. sctir'i^^' showers, F XJ^- 

E 1 33 a, -J "^ew, peevish womstn, 
^"«''' I'ro^'**^- * Schrewe, FrSL- 

Slipyehte ^P^-Parv. 

423. 4^^ '^'^ *. shrieked. F 4x7, 
to shrielf* ^®^- sh-ika^ skrici* 
theshriefcV*^;^cft; Ice/. skri/^J^^ 

SHul, I /^^^ bird, the shr/ke. 

«j90o,£^^^^/n shaii, must, :» 

Shulde, / • ^l^^H'hShal.ci'^' 

Sicep, , ^^^^'^olcJe 

^ tat. ^^^^"''^ 



Oi2 



Grec 



sym 



3^^ 



xr^ 



sir- 

ma 



till 



sii 
si 

4*1 



3 



i 
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802 ; pr. s, Slaketh, assuages, 
1 107. A.S. slaciaut to slacken. 

Blawe, pp. slain, B 2016, 3426, 
3596; Slawen, E 544; Slayn, B 
3708, E 536. See Sleen. 

Sleen, v. to slay, B 3736; gerund, 
E 1076 ; 2 p. pi. pr. Sle, ye slay, 
F 462 ; pr. s, Sleeth, slays, E 628 ; 
imp. s. Slee, B 3089 ; 1 p. s. pr, 
zsjiitttre, Sle, I shall slay, B 2002 ; 
pt. s. Slow, slew, B 3212; extin- 
guished, 3922; pp. Slawe, slain, 
2016 ; Slayn, 3708 ; Slawen, E 
544. A. S. sledn, pt. t. s/dA, pp. 
slagen ; Icel. s/a, G. schlagen, to 
strike. 

Sleighte, s, contrirance, E 1102; 
pi. Sleightes, tricks, 2421. Icel. 
slag^f slyness ; dagr, sl6gr, sly. 

Slen, V. to slay, B 3531. See 
Sleen. 

Slope, 5. sleep, F 347. A. S. sldp ; 
the MSS. have slepe, riming with 
kepe; the readings sleeps keep, 
would be better. See p. Ixvi. 

Slepen, v. to sleep, B 2100; pr» 
pi. Slepen, sleep, F 360; pt. s. 
Slepte, slept, E 224, F 367. A. S. 
Mpan, G. schlafen. 

Sleyn, pp. slain, B 1874, 3586, 
3929. See Sleen. 

Slough, *. slough, mire, B 3988. 
A.S. d6g, a slough, a hollow 
place. 

Slow, pt. s. slew, B 3212, 3293, 
3297, 3571 ; extinguished, 3922. 
See Sleen. 
Slyde, V. to slide, pass, E 82. 

A. S. slidan. 
Slye, adj. def. sly, crafty, skilful, F 
672 ; pi. Slye, artfully contrived, 
230. Icel. sl<Bgr^ slogr, sly; cf. 
G. slauheit, slyness. 
Smal, adj. little, B 1736; adv. but 
smal—but little, F 71; adj. pU 
Smale, E 380, 38a. A. S. smcBl. 
Smello, I A «. pr. I smell, B 1173. 
Smerte* adv. smartly, sorely, E 629. 
Smerto, v. to smart, to feel grieved. 



E 353 ; pt. s. suhj. tmpers. Smerte, 

grieved, F 564. Observe that the 

pt. t. is smerte like the present ; see 

Gloss, to Prologue, ed. Morris. 

Du. smarterif to give pain. 
Smerte, s. smart, dolour, F 480. 

See Cant. Ta. 3813. Du. smart, 

G. sehtnerz, 
Smit, pr. 5. smites, £ 12 a. See 

Sxnsrte. 
Smolc, s. smock, E 890. Icel. 

smokkr. *Smok, schjrrt, Cami- 

sia*; Prompt. Parv. 
Smokies, adj. without a smock, £ 

875. 
Smyte, 2 p. pi. pr. ye smite, F 15 7 ; 

pt.s. Smoot, smote, B 3762, 3881. 

A. S. smitan, pt. t. smdt; G. 

schmeissen. 
Snare, s. snare, trap, £ 1227. 

Icel. snara, a snare of string, a 

noose; Du. smxar, a string, G. 

schnur. 
Snibbed, pp. snubbed, reproved, F 

688. Cf. Du. snibbig, snappish. 

*Snybbyn or vndurtakyn, Repre- 

kendo, deprehendo * ; Prompt. 

Parv. 
Snow, 8. snow, i. e. argent in 

heraldry, white, B 3573. A.S. 

sndw, 

Snow-whyt, adj. snow-white, E 

388. 
Sobre, adj. sober, sedate, B 97, F. 

sobre, Lat. sobrius. 

Sooour, s. succour, B 3730. F. 
secour, O. F. socors; from Lat. 
succurrere. 

Sodeyn, adj. sudden, B 3963, £ 
316. F. sovdain, Lat. subUaneus. 

Sodeynly, adv. suddenly, B 15, 
3380, F 80, 89. 

Softe, adv. softly, £ 583. A.S. 
sdfit G. sanftf soft, mild. 

Softely, cuiv. softly, F 636. 

Solas, s. rest, relief, B 1972 ; diver- 
sion, 1904; comfort, solace, plea- 
sure, 3964. O. F. solaz, Lat 
solatium* 



arz^oss4j^ 





_>xi.o, 4742^'. ^rana, festive, 1123 
mfioent, :e: 1x^5; superb, F (j/. 
tistrxoos, I^ XX I- O. -F". solemp^J 

Hus^re (K-oqueforO ; Uat, so/en^-^' 
* xiely, «ar^a^» j/frith, state, with 

_ M,nct^/l ^pj^OTM. some, B ugj 
^^y : pl^ SomniG, SI 39, E ^c! 

S- SOT99, St^TT2, SOTXIC 

del, acfxf. pstrtially, lit, some 

exrefir, ^^n, stng"^ siiniizier% p 
9 143^ -A. S- stdtiz^r, Icel. suma/- 
.'tyxriG, a^/v^ sit same time, soax^ 
y* at a future time, B 110, 
x^dry, ac[/. suadry, diverse, v^^ 
ious, B sisi, 3-fiS, 3497, 1^ 
^ yi' -A. S. symfr^^, separate • 
^.^nder, stdne/er-, different. ' 

^^*^e» ativ. soon, B 1^02, A. s 



Ul iNv:^ 



Bootf^^y 

8op0^f ^' i 

sup; C ; 
tooic c 
suppan J 
Qopbyn: 
logic, 
ties, di 
ma, t i 

Bore, V ' 

Lat, i f 

the ai 



**<^^ci©# *. son, K 6S3 ; ^/. Sones, 29^ 

-A.. S. stdTz-u, Icel. sorzr, Gr. sohn, 
^o^^ie-in-la-wo, ^. son-in-law, E 315^ 
^c>3ciesfc, <z^v. sz^p^rl. soonest, ^ 

^7^6, See Sozie, ctdt^. 
Goxng, pt, s. san^, B 1 73^5, 1831 ; 
^A /►/. Songen, F 35 » >>>^- Songe, 
JB 1 85 1. A. S. si^*sr^^* ^'- *• *c 
sangr ; pi^ we sz^TM-^orm.. 

Soxuie, 5. the sun. ^ 4^» 53; <?*«. 
Sonne, sun's, :B 3^44-- A. S, 
s^nne, Icel. st^tmtzix^ Gotli. swnno, 
G. so^/<4?, all fern- 5 but Goth. 
srdnna is masc. ; t:lx« S®"- <^*^ ««««e 
is sunnan. 
Boot;li, *. truth, ^B 39 7<^. -E 1230. 
K 166; ^a/. Sottie, B^I939, e 
2424. A. S. «<5*S, time, Glc. ireiSs; 
s^'^y, truth. CJr. Sk^H. sa^^ being, 
pres. part, of ck«, to l>e ; used as aa 
adj. in the senso of * riglxt.* The 
A. S. 5^^ has lost 9.T\ TM.^ and stands 
for sonfS or saT^fS. 
Sootli, ^^■- trnc :B 3 x 3^. 3436, F 

2r ; «^ adv* trnly, :F* 530. 
SoottLfa'StD.oss^, «. trxitti, E 796, 
934.. A. S. s<i^^<ss£nes^ veracity. 

VOX— XI- 



Sore» 5. 

Sore, ^ 
bore 
sorely 

Sorwe.' 

comp 

gen. 

saurg 
SopTve 
s585. 

froQj 
Got] 

333 
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Soon, 9. sound, £ 271. F. son, 
Lat. sonunt. 

Soune, V. imitate in sound, speak 
like, F 105 ; pr. s, Souneth, tends 
(to), is consonant (with), B 3157. 
See Bownen. 

Soupen, pr. pi. sup, F 297. See 
Boper. 

Bouple, adj. supple, obedient, yield- 
ing, B 3690. F. souple; Lat. 
stipplicem, beseeching. 

Bours, 5. source, origin, E 49. F. 
source; from Lat. surgere, to 
arise. 

Sowen, V. to sow, B 1182. A. S. 
sdwartf Icel. sd^ O. sden, 

Bownen, pr. pi. sound, i. e. play, F 
270; pr. pi. Sowneth, tend (to), 
are consonant (with), 517; pt.pl. 
Sowned, tended, B 3348. F. son- 
tier, Lat. sonare. See Soun. 

Space, s. an opportunity, leisure, E 
103. F. espace^ Lat. spatium. 

Sparole, s. sparkle, spark, B 2095. 
A. S. spear cay a spark; Du. sparkel- 
en, to sparkle. 

Spak, pt. s. spake, E 295, F 445. 
See Speken. 

Sparhauk, s. a sparrow-hawk, B 
1957. A. S. spear-hafocj from 
spearwa, a sparrow, and ha/oc, a 
hawk. 

Speclie, «. (dative) speech, elocu- 
tion, oratory, F 104. A.S. spiikc, 
■ spric, G. spreche, Du. spraak. 
£. speech should rather have been 
spreech. 

Specially* adv. especially, E 312. 
F. special. 

8p6dde, pt. s. prospered, made to 
prosper, B 3875. A.S. spddan, 
pt. t. spedde, Du. spoeden, to 
speed. 

Speken, v. to speak, E 547; pi. «. 
Spak, E 295, F 445 ; imp. pi. 
Speketh, E 175 ; pp. Spoke, B 58, 
F 86. A. S. sprecan, Du. spreken, 
O. sprecken, £. tpeak stands for 
sfreak. 



Spelle, s. dot. a spell, relation, story, 
B 2083. A.S. spel, a history, 
dat. spelle. 

Bpere, s. spear, F. 239. A.S. spere, 
Du. and G. speer. 

Spicerye, s. mixture of spices, B 
2043. ^ ' Espicerie, f. a spicery; 
also, spices. Es petis saes soni les 
fines espiceries, the finest spices are 
in little bags; Proverb.* — Cot- 
grave. From Lat. species. 

Spille, V. to destroy, E 503. A.S. 
spillan, Icel. spilla. 

Spoke, pp. spoken, B 58, F 86. 
See Speken. 

Spoon, s. spoon, F 602. A.S. spdn^ 
a chip, a splinter of wood, Icel. 
spdnn, spdnn^ a shaving, a wooden 
tile, a spoon. The primitive 
spoons were of wood. 

Spousaille, s. espousal, wedding, E 
180; Spousail, 115. Cotgrave 
has — * EspousaillesJ. an espousals, 
or bridall ; a wedding, or mar- 
riage.* Lat. sportsalia, nuptials. 

Spoused, pp. espoused, wedded, E 
3, 386. O. F. espouser, Lat. 
sponsare. 

Bpradde, pt. s. spread, E 418, 722. 
A.S. spr<kdan, Du. spreiden, G. 
spreiten. 

Spray, s. spray, sprig, B i960. 
A. S. spree, a sprig, a branch. 

Spreynd, pp. sprinkled, B 1830. 
See Springen. 

Springe, v. to rise, dawn, F 346. 
Cf. E. dayspring. 

Springen, v. to sprinkle, scatter, 
sow broadcast, B 1183; pp, 
Spreynd, sprinkled, 1 830. A. S. 
sprengan, to make to spring, to 
scatter, pp. sprenged ; cf. G. 
sprengen, to cause to break, to 
sprinkle, Dm. sprengen, to sprinkle. 

Springing, s. beginning, source, E 
49. A. S. springan, to spring up. 

Spume, V. to spurn, kick, F 016. 
A. S. spttrnan, Icel. spyma ; cf. 
Icel. spyrja, A.S. spyrian, to track 
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>ng» ^ o^ i ^'* *' Stood. E 318 ; 
pi. pi' Stodeu, stood, 1105. See 

Stooxa» «. a stone, B 3297, E 121 ; 

a j>recious stone, gem, in8. A.S. 

Stao:r, s. store. E 17. o.F. «- 

sto^^* to furnish ; Lat. instaurare, 

StoxrJ.o» s. tale, history, B 3900. F 

6B B' ^'^' '*'°''*«» Lat. historia, 
jrd^/ory and siory are doublets. 

Bto-«3.^^®» *• ^^^'* time, instant, E 
j^^8. A. S. stund, stond, a space 
or ti*^® J c^- ^* s^^nde, an hour. 

3tOi:"^®*'» *• ^'- ^'attles. combats, B 
0560. O.F. esiour, a combat ; 

cf. i<^^* ^'-y'*''* * tumult, battle, a 
stir- i connected with Icel. styrmat 
to siorm 




out. . 

Btravr, ««^*'7' » straw I F 695. 

A. S. sireaw, Icel. strd. 
Stra-we^ a p. s. pr. suhj. strew. F 
613. '^- S- stredioian, Icel. s/ra, 
Goth, straujan, G. s/rew^n, to 
strew, cover. 
Streen^ *• strain, i.e. stock, pro- 
geny, race, E 157. a. S. s/ryW, 
stock, race, breed ; from strynan, 
to produce. 
Streraos, «• i^'- rays, beams, B 
3044. ^' , ,^^'^^dm, a stream, 
?Wer ; streamian, to flow ; cf. E. 
streamer. 
Strenger, flOT; ^^nip, stronger, B 
371 1. ^•^- ^irang^ comp. 
strengra. 
StrexiStihes, *• ^*. sources of 
strength, B 3248. A, S, strengfSu, 
power. 
Strepeth, ^- «• strips, E 894 ; pi. 
Sirepen, I Ho. A.S. bestrypan, 
to strip, rob. 
Strey^®' ^'^ ^^^ ^^onstrain, E 144. 
Q f. estreindre, F. Hreindre, Lat. 

stri^i^^^* ^° compel. 



Stroken, v. to stroke, F 165. A. S. 
strdcian^ G. streichen, 

Strook, s. a stroke, B 3899, 3954, 
E 8i3, F 160. A. S. strica, G. 
streich. 

Stryue, v. to strive, oppose. E 1 70. 
O. F. estriver, to contend ; estrif, 
strife, from Icel. striS ; cf. 
O. H.G. siritan, G. streiten, to 
contend ; G. streit, a dispute. 

Studien, v. to study, E 8 ; 2p.pL 
pr. Studie, E 5. From Lat. studium, 

Bturdinesse, s. sternness, E 700. 

Sturdy, adj. cruel, stern, E 698, 
1049. Apparently O.F. estourdi, 
F. itourdiy deafened; hence dull, 
obstinate. 

Style, 5. style, mode of writing, E 
18, 41. Lat. siyliis. 

Style, s. a style, a means to get 
over a barrier by climbing, F lo6. 
A. S. stigel, dimin. ofstig, a way, 
path; cf. Prov, Eng. siee, a 
ladder. 

Sty ward, s. steward, F 291. A.S. 
stige^ a sty, pen for cattle, and 
weard, a ward or keeper ; cf. Icel. 
siivatlSr, from stia, a sty. The 
Icel. word seems to have been 
borrowed from thc/English (Cleas- 
by and Vigfusson). 

Subgetz, s. pi. subjects, E 48a. 
F. sujet, O.F. sosgeit, Lat. sub- 
iectus. 

Subieccioun, s. subjection, govern- 
ance, B 3656, 371a. 

Submitted, pp.; ye ben submit- 
ted « ye have submitted, B 35. 

Subtilly, adv. subtly, F 232. 

Subtiltee, s. a trick, device, £ 
691 ; subtlety, F 140 ; pi. Subtili- 
tees, subtleties, tricks, £ 2421. 
Lat. subtilitatem. 

Sufflsance, s. sufficiency, that which 
is sufficient for one, E 759. F. 
suffisance, from suffire, to suflice. 
Lat. sufficere. See Suffyse. 

8u£isant, adj. sufficient, i. e. suf- 
ficiently good, £ 960. 



^ossariaz index. 



■e 9 



5-1162. o, F, s. 
f*;^: from r-at. 



^rctr*ce, frti 



ice, B 3<5^S, £ 



739- L -^ 

"leaeBtiovm, s. a criinirjal ch^tg, 
B 3607. 

Sucre, Lat. saccamrr*- 
Suppoaingo, «, supposition, Mq^ 

agining, E 1041. 
SuBpecioTia, aiij. suspicious, on„j| 

ous of evil, E 540. ■ 

Suspect, s. suspicion, E ^OS- 
BiiBUOc-t, a<ij. suspicious, oaiin^ 

of evil, E 541. X,at. susfece^ 

8^lS'teI:laxlae. s. sustenance, ^i/jj. 

living, E 303. *> 

Bixaterie, v, to Kustain, B [^ ' 

**. Susteiied, 16S0. LatJajjy >. 
SuBter, s. sister. E 5851. 640. ^»^ J 

eit/edstor, tvitistor, G. "-ifti.^, ^- 

cf. Lat. soror <for soser). ^t f>, 
8-n-al, />*. a. swelled; fp *•,. 

smrelled up, was puffed ^ g^ 

9SO. AS. JV,f,,j. 



swdpan, G- "^e»*'' g^om 
Swere, p, '^ * - ^'k - &> 



4°^J 



o,th. F f^- 



^tt^ 



sch^,^ 



Sward, ' ,,^, - ^ 

sverS. g. *^i. svy \ 






pt. t. staedl, pp. sviolleit, 
B-«v-a,nTiea, s. ^, twaiis 

A,S. sn/an, O. icittaa, I' f. 



"*. 



F 1S9 " 









^\^^ 



'">.. 



- , — C3, S'"ien, 

A.S. tf/ttan. In ""0,3 

e-woete, */ aA ' % .'*(> „ ^„ 

See Bote. ■ E,^ '^ • , « 



Off 2^}' ^df. 



,S,s. Of. G ^ ^t^. >t C^ 
sumine away, fron,^*. Vi Ys '. ^b. 






AS- ""an ^^ 
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tholojuaeus de Proprietatibus Re- 
rum, to the effect that the sym- 
phonie was 'an instrument of 
musyke, . . made of an holowe 
tree I^i. e. a piece of wood], closyd 
in lether in eyther syde, and 
mynstrels beteth it wyth styckes.* 
That is, it was a kind of tabor. It 
was probably the same as a sym- 
phan^le, which, according to Hal- 
liwell s Dictionary, occurs in MS. 
Harl. 1 701, fol. 32, in the lines — 
• Yn harpe, yn thabour and synt" 

phangle, 
Wurschepe God yn troumpes 
and sautre.' 
Query — is symphangle miswritten 
for symphonyel Halliwell also 
has : * Simphoner, a musician.* 

Sys, num. six, B 3851. See Sia. 

Sythe, s. pi. times ; ful ofte sythe 
= full oftentimes, E 233. A.S. 
sifSt a path, a journey, a time; 
the long i ihews loss of n ; cf. 
Goth, sinths, Icel. sinn, a way, 
W. hynl, a way. 

T. 

Taflfraye,/ortoafrraye,to frighten, 

E 455- 
Tak, imp. s. take, receive, B 117; 

tak kepe « take heed, observe, 

3757 ; I P' *• P^' Take me, offer 

myself, betake myself, 1985; 

pp. Take, taken. E 702, F 475. 

Icel. taka, Goth, tekan. 
Tale, s. a long story. E 383 ; pi. 

Tales, B 1 30. A.S. getal, number, 

order, a tale. 
Talyglite, for to alyghte, i. e. to 

alight. E 909. 
Taxuende, for to amende, to re* 

dress. E 441. 
Tarien, v. to delay, used actively; 

F 7^; PP' Taried, delayed, 402. 

This word seems to be due to the 

confusion of two others ; see 

Teryoar in Prompt. Parv. These 



two are (i) A. S. Unetn, tyrgan, 
to irritate, vex, to * tarre * on, as 
when one sets on a dog, Du. 
tergen^ to provoke, O.F. tarier, 
to irritate, torment ; and (2) O.F. 
targier^ to delay, from Lat. /or- 
dare. In borrowing the latter 
word, English has allowed it to 
approach the form of the former. 

Tarraye, for to arraye, to an^y, 
arrange, E 961. 

TassaiUe, for to assaUle, Le. to 
assail, E nSo. 

Tassaye, for to assaye, to test, 
prove, try, E 454, 1075. 

Taughte, pi, s. taught, B 133. 

Tayl, 8, tail, B 3224, F 196; fi. 
Tayles, 3222. A.S. /«§'«/, IceL 
tagl^ G. zagel; cf. E. tag, 

Teche, v. to teach, B 11 80; pt.s, 
Taughte, q. v. A. S. tckcan, pt t. 
t<khte, pp. idht, lit. to show, point 
out, allied to E. token; cf. Gk 
SelKvv/uxi, Lat. dicere. 

Tear, s. a tear, E 1104; pi. Teres, 
1084. A. S. tceher, cognate with 
Lat. lacruma (for dacruma) and 
Gk. Sdxpv; and therefore the 
same word with F. larme. 

Tellen, v. to tell, relate, B 56, 
1639; F63, 67; Telle, B1185. 
1634; gerund, F 447; pr. pi. 
TelJen, tell, F 69 ; imp. s. Tel. B 
1167. A. S. iellan, to count, tell, 
G. zdhlen, erzahlen, 

Tembraoo, for to embrace, E 

IIOI. 

Temple, s, a temple, F 296. 

Tenbrace, ybr to enbraces to cm- 
brace, B 1 89 1. 

Tendrely, adv, tenderly, E 686. 
F. tendre, Lat. tenerum, 

Tendure, v. to endure, E 756, 
811. 

Tente, s, tent, B 3570, 3762. F. 
tente; Lat. tentus, stretched, from 
tendere, 

Tentifly, adv, attentively, care- 
fully, E 334, Qt F. attentif. 



Lit. atltaiuus; the "'"*Ej 
is found b E. fnd. »»" 
tent, lo Ukebeed. -. j 

Tercelet, 1. 1 sniaU h»wK. 
631 ; f. Tnctlets, 04a- 
«*/»/, m. tbt ijssell, «"■ ' j,r 
any kind of hawke. SJ3 ^ ^ 
because he it, coniino"^,* , 






iere' 



part let 

O, F. (in-{wi, from .^"^ed 
M Brachet>- . 



iio/Hs is 'from "ut".' "/*»-"''* 
from <r»i, three. , -Ten 

7er-e, «. « fear, B 3859 ; P^' 

■JO, 3853- See Teer. , ^J 

pressioni. B 1189. ^ • '«'''"■ 
terminus. - 

OJeBpyo. /or to etpye, *" ^P"' 
rpexpounden. jr^^ to txpo^t«ie 
i.e. to expound, to expi"""' 
,716. 
ore^A, »■ t«t, quotniion ftom 
author, B „, p. &;««. *** 

fpey*. ^/- tied, bonnd, E 343 
A- S. tigan, to tie; from «<*»' 
tog. Cf. tug. tight. 
q^badueraites, j. the adversity. 

75*5- 
a^bal^Shte, /»■ the alyirhtc ; 
the alyghte-aJJghted in the*- 
1660. 
rf liui> adv. (hen, B 3368, fee. *' 

Tb»Itcel,/or (he angel B xiO^' 

1088; Pr- Pl. Th^i^^J f 3^4 
A.S }»«.<,«, Icei ""fjjjttf. 
Jan'"' ™ 

•Tliarwy./o'- the a,^ g^, 

TI,e,/rtw. Ihee, p q^". B 3^ 

ipjiW. *• w thrive n< 

ceeJ; al» mote j' PiO*^ 

I thriv*, B joo^ »hee ^ 
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state, condition, B 1 28. O.F. estat, 

F. ^tat, Lat. status, 
Thewes, s. pL qualities, E 409. 

A. S. \fedw, manner, quality; from 

\>edny to grow, flourish, prosper. 
Thikko, adj, thick, F 159. A.S. 

Jj/c, J)/ccfl, Du. dik, 
Thilke, dem. pron, that, B 78, . 

1791, 3426, E 892,? 607. A.S. 

"pylc, pylic; from j>j^, instrumental 

case of se, seo, "pcBt, and lie, like. 
Thimage, /or the image, B 1695. 

Lat. imago. 
Thinges, s. pi, things ; but used in 

the sense of pieces of music, 

• musical compositions, F 78. Cf. 
Ch. Prol. 1. 325. A. S. ^ing, Icel. 
'ping, G. ding, 

Thinketh, pr, s, impers. it seems, 

B 1901. 3968, F 406; pt. s, 

i Thoughte, B 3703, E 406, F 527. 

• A. S. me J)y«ct$, it seems to me; 

G. mir dunkt; see Thenke. 
Thise, pi, of This, but a monosylla- 
ble, B 59, &c. 

Tho adv, then. E 544, F 308. 

A, o. ya, 

Thocoident, for the Occident. B 
3804- Lat. oecidens, the west. 

^°if I *• i"'^ anxiety. B 1779. 
Thought. E 80. A.S. geiiht. 

■ f'Tl^y PP- f ^ncan, to think ; 

^"^'''J '■ *"'nl>. F 83. 148. 
A. S. JxJma, G. daunt 

S"^'-^'"'"'^'''-F»58. A.S. 
t.°o-solr • '-"'^^ Sanskr. 

Thoriont, /or the ,»,- 

„ 83871,^88, %°'->cnt,the east, 

Thoeht. •^^ E 80. See 



Tliral, 5. thral, slave. B 3343- A" * 

>r«/, Icel. pr^ll- x. ^A V 288. 
Ttoe»hfold; s. _ threshold. E^ »». 

291. The orig. fonn « "^^^ 

perscan, to thresh. b"t.and^ 
Wood. It is the P«=" ?^''f^ 
which receives the ' "«»t„od of 
Cf. ar^A«-««>W. the '^°°'' ^^ 
Noah's ark, in Genesis and Exo- 
dus, ed. Morris, 1. .57°- , . g 
Thridde, ord. third, F JO- A»- 

Icel. Prifi. profit, J>r«/^-»*. 

thrive. „ mi,-- E 

Throp, s. a thorpe, small village. 
199; dai. Thrope, 208. A.^- 
),roA Porpe, Icel. J>or/>. G. /for/. 
Goth. /W/.; cf. Lat. /«rftfl. » 

crowd. . «*,:nr! 

Throwe, s. a short time, a per.o^ 

a while. B 3336. E 4S°- f.^ 

oCstt «. a throstle. thn,sh B 
1963; Thrustelcock. 1959- ^•'•* 

Ttores, o^- thrice. B rg^- >l^^- 
hrvwa: but M.E. wry«s ** "... 
K i.r^. three, with adverbial 

T^rJ: to thrive. prosper^K 

rdlexive verb, from a form pr./<^ 
with the suffix -st = G. s««»- 
TU^Bh. ^*^ thro«|h. by help^. 
bv means of. B i66g, 3434l"^ 

Wr*. G. durch. - 

Tburghout, ^r*i». ibrovghoot, e 

^U^lt^ sf'thirsU B 100. K.i: 
],««*. Icel. J.o«*-. Goth, fa*""* 

TlLiirsted mm, pt. s. .«^^ ^^ 
was thirsty, B 3229- ^.S. ;r» 

T^yQ, ^«. i'Ton, thioe, B lOi, 
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Trance, ». trance, E 1108. F. 
transi, from transir, to be chilled, 
Lat. transire, which in late Latin 
means to pass away, to die. 

Translated, pp, changed, dressed 
afresh, E 385. From Lat. trans- 
latus. 

TrauaiUe, s. travail, toil, labour, 
pains, E laio. F, iravail. 

Tree, s. a tree, B 3933. 3941; 
wood, E 558. A.S. tretko, Icel. tri, 
Goth, tnu; cf. Gk. Spds, an oak. 

Trench, s. a hollow walk, alley, F 
392. F. trancher, to cut. 

Treson, s. treason, treachery, false- 
hood, F 139, 506. F. trahison, 
O. F. traison, Lat. traditionem. 
Treason and tradition are doublets. 

Tresour, s. treasure, B 3401. F. 
trdsor; h^X. thesaurus ; from Gk. 
rlOrjfu, I lay up in store. 

Tre space, v. to trespass, transgress, 
sin. B 3370. F. tripasser, O.F. 
trespasser, Lat. trans-passare, to 
pass across or beyond. 

Trete, v. to treat, B 3501 ; pr, pi. 
treat, discourse, F 220. F, trait' 
er, Lat. tractare. 

Tretee, s. a treaty, B 3865. F. 
traiie, Lat. tractatus, 

Tretis, «. treatise, tract, story, 
B 2146 ; Tretys, a treaty, E 331. 

Trew, adj, true, F 537; Trewe, 
465. A.S. tredwe, IceL trur, G. 
treu. Sec Trowe. 

Trewely, adv, truly, E 53 ; Trewe- 
liche, 804. 

Trewthe, s. truth, troth, B 31 18, 
F 627. A. S. /r*(Jtt/S. 

Tributarie, adj. tributary, B 3866. 

Trikled,^/./>/. trickled, B 1864. 

Trille, v. to turn, F 316; imp, pi, 
Trillc, 321. Cf. Swed. irilla, to 
roll, turn round ; trilla, a roller, 
irindt round ; and Du. drillen, to 
drill, bore, turn round and round. 

Trippe, v. to trip, to move briskly 
with the feet, F 512. Cf. Du. trip- 
pen, to skip,trippelen, to trip along. 



Trone, s, throne, F 275. F. irSne; 
from Gk. OpSvos, a seat. 

Trouble, adJ, troubled, gloomy, E 
465. F. troubler, to trouble. Low 
Lat. turbulare; from turbare, to 
disturb. 

Trowe, i p, s. pr, I believe, E471, 
F 313, 451 ; pt. pi. Trowed, be- 
lieved, 210. A.S. tredwian, led. 
trua, to believe. 

Truste, imp, s, 3 p, let him trust, B 
3914. Icel. traust, sb. trust, 
trausir, trusty, treysta-sk, to trust in. 

Tryce, v. to pull away, B 3715. 
The O. F. tricer, tricier, trecher, 
means to beguile, whence Eng. to 
trick; but it is really of G. origin, 
borrowed from M. H. G. trechen, 
which is the Du. trekken, to pull, 
tow; cf. E. drag. 

Trye, adj. choice, excellent, B 2046. 
From F. trier, to choose, select 

Twelf, ntitn. twelve, E 736, F 383. 
A. S. ttoelf, Goth, twalif. 

Tweye, twain, two, B 3^14, 3356, 
3547» E 476; Tweyne, E 650. 
A. S. twegen (twain) used in masc. 
and neut. ; twd (two) in fem. Cf. 
G. 2W«, Lat. duo, Gk. 5iJo. 

Twinkling, s, a twinkling, momen* 
tary blinking, E 37. A. S. twine- 
lian, to twinkle, glitter. 

Twinne, v, to separate oneself, de- 
part from, B 3195 ; to depart, F 
577. From two, A.S. twd. 

Twiste, V. to twist, wring, torment, 
F 566. Du. twist, discord, tunst- 
en, to dispute, quarrel, contend. 

Twiste, s. {dative), twig, spray, F 
442. 

Twyes, adv. twice, B 1738, 3337. 
See Thryes. 

Tyde, s. tide, time, season, F 142. 
A. S. tid, Icel. tits, G. zeit, a time. 

Tyding, «. tydings, E 901; pL 
Tydinges, B 129, E 752. IceL 
ttiindi, tidings, news, from t&S, 
time. In the Ormulum, it is 
spelt tiji>ennde» 
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penod, or a little after 9 a.m., 
E 260, 9^^* Icel. undorn^ mean- 
ing either mid-forenoon, i.e. 9 
a.m., halfway between 6 a.m. 

and noon, or else mid-afternoon, 
-i.e. 3 p.m. In Moeso-Goth. we 

have undaumi-mats = undern- 

meat, to translate Gk. dpiffrov, 

Luke xiv. 12. 
Vnderstonde, v. to understand, E 

20, F 150; pp, Vnderstonde, 

F437- 
Vndertake, v. to undertake to 

affirm, to affirm, E 803 ; I p. s, 
pr, Vndertake, I am bold to say, 
B 3516. 
Vndigne, adj. unworthy, E 359. 

See Disne. 
Vndiscreet, adj. indiscreet; or 

rather, undiscerning, E 996. 
VnfestUcli, adj. unfestive, jaded, 
F 366. Here the O. F. feste (F. 
feie) is found between an A.S. 
prefix un' and an A. S. suffix -He. 
■ynknowe, pp. unknown, F 246. 

Vnknowe is short for unknowen. 
Vnkynde, adj. pi. unnatural, B 88. 
Vnlyk, adj. unlike, E 156. 
Vnnethe, adv. scarcely, hardly, 
with difficulty, B 18 16, 361 1, E 
384, 403. A. S. eats, easy, ediSe, 
easily, 
Vnnethes, adt^. scarcely, hardly, 
^Bi675, 3356. E 318, 893. 
vnreste, s. unrest, want of rest, 

E 719. 
vnsad, adj. unsettled, E 995. See 

Sad. 
Vnstable, adf. unstable, weak, B 

1877. See Stable. 
"Vntreaaedy pp, undight, unarranged, 
E 379- F. tresser, to plait; pro- 
bably to plait in three, from Gk. 
t/m'x«. tripartite (Brachet). 
Vntrewe, o^^.untrue, false, B 3218. 
Vnwap, adj. unexpected, B 3954. 

A. S. tt;«r, cautious, wary, pre- 
pared. 

Viiwrappeth,^r.*- discloses, B 103. 



Vouclie, V. to vouch; vouclie 
sauf, to vouchsafe, deign, B 1641 ; 
2 p. s, pr. subj. E 306. 0. F. 
vocher, voucher, to call, Lat. 
uocare; voucher sauf=^\o pro- 
claim as safe, to assure. 

Voyden, v. to get rid of, E 910, F 
188 ; imp. s. depart from, E 806. 
O.F. voidier, F. vider^ to empty, 
deprive of; Lat. uiduare, from 
uiduus, empty. 

Voys, s. voice, E 1087, F 99, 412; 
rumour, E 629. F. voix, Lat. 
uocem, ace. of vox. 

Vp and do"WTi, culv. up and down, 
i.e. in all directions, all over, in 
various ways, B 53, 3725, 3747- 

"Won, prep, upon, B 1163, 3640, 
&c. 

Vppe, adv. up, i.e. left open, F 615. 
A.S. uppe, aloft. 

Vp-plyght, pp. plucked up, pulled 

up» B 3239- . . . 

Vpronne, pp. run up, i.e. ascended, 

F 386. See Ironne in Prologue, 1.8. 

Vpryglit, adv. on one's back, B 

l8o5; Vpryghte, on his back, 

3761. See Kn. Ta. 1150. 

Vs, pron. us, B 21, 34, &c. A.S. 

us, G. uns. 
Vs self, ourselves, E 108. 
Vsage, s. usage, custom, E 785» ^ 
691 ; badde in vsage = was accus- 
tomed, B 1696; was in vsage* 
was used, 1717. F. usage; from 
Lat. uti^ to use. 
Vsen, V. to use, B 44 ; pt. s. or pi. 
Vsed, B 1689. F. user; from 
Lat. uti, to use. 
Vssliers, s. pi. ushers, F 293. O.F. 
uissier, F. huissier, Lat. osdariuSt 
a doorkeeper. 
Vsure, s. usury, B 1681. From Lat 

usura. 
Vttereste, adj. superl. utterest, 
supreme, E 787. A badly formed 
word. A.S. u^out; utor, outer; 
bence vUerest = outeresi. The A.S. 
form is ytemest, E. utmost. 
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"Welkne, s. welkin, 6 391 1 , E 1 1 24. 
A. S. wdcetit a cloud, the welkin ; 
cf. Du. wolk^ a cloud, G. unlke. 

Welle, s. well, source, B 1846, 
3234, E 215, 276, F 505. A.S. 
well, %vylf Du. wel ; but we also 
find the dissyllabic A.S. wtUa, 
Icel. vella. 

Welte, pt. s. wielded, i.e. lorded it 
over, possessed for use, B 3200. 
See "Welde. 

"Wem, s. injury, hurt, ^ i a i . A.S. 
wem, Icel. vamm, Goth, wamm, 
a spot, blemish. 

"Wenclies, s. pi. women, B 3417. 
Cf. A.S. wencUy a maid ; probably 
Celtic; cf. W. gweinig, serving, 
gweinydd, a servitor, &c., from 
gweinif to serve. 

"Wene, i p. s. pr. I ween, imagine, 
suppose, E 1174; pr, s, Weneth, 
supposes, B 3716; I p, s, pt. 
Wende, supposed, F 585 ; pt. s. 
Wende, B 3358, 3927; ex- 
pected, 3720; pt, pi^ Wende, 
3637, F 198; Wenden, E 751; 
pp. Wend, imagined, thought, E 
691, F 510. A.S. w^an. IceL 
W8«fl, Goth, wenjan, Q. wdhnen, 
to imagme, from A. S. win, Icel. 
van, Goth, wens, G. wakn, expec- 
tation, hope. 

l<ip i pr. pi. wend, go, £ ,80, F 
307: // s. Wente, went, B 1739 5 

fye aVT'^ «73o 1869. E 

'^XT' *:tr*P°°.' ^ 3214, 3»a8- 
AtT*. "«■"'* >»". B 3189. 




«W/r. wast, B 3570; 2 p.pt. pr. 
Weren, were, E 846. 

Were, v. to wear, F 147; pt, ». 
Wered, wore, B 3320 ; pp. Wcred, 
worn, 3315. A.S. werian, to wear, 
Icel. verja, Goth. wasjan,to put on 
clothing ; cf. Lat. uestis, clothing. 

Werk, s. work, i.e. reality, prac- 
tice, F 48a. A.S. weore, Icel. 
verkf Gk. cpyov. 

Werketh, imp. pi. act, E 504. 
A. S. weorcan, to work. 

Werking:, s. deeds, actions, E 495. 

Werre, s. war, B 3926. O. Du. 
werre, O. H. G. werra, discord ; 
from the O. H. G. comes F. 
guerre (O. F. werre). The com- 
mon A. S. word for war is wig ; 
and it is quite possible that even in 
the following quotation the word 
wyrre may have been taken, after 
all, from the Old French. • Her 
eall this gear wunode se cyng 
Henri on Normandig, for |>es 
cynges wyrre of France' ; ' here, 
all this year, King Henry dwelt in 
Normandy, on account of the 
war of the king of France*; A.S. 
Chron. anno 11 18. 

Werreye, v. to make war, B 3522 ; 
pt. s. Werreyed, made war upon, 
warred against, F lo. O. F. 
werrier, to make war, werre, war ; 
from a Teutonic root (Roque- 
fort). See above* 

Wery, adj. weary, B 2111. A.S. 
werig, weary; wirian, to become 
tired, 

Wesli, pt, s. washed, B 3934. A. S. 
wascan, to wash, pt. t. ie wdse, pp. 
w€Bscen. 

West, s. as adv. in the west, F 459. 

Wexe, a p. pr. pi. wax, increase, 
grow (in applauding), E 998 ; pr. s, 
Wexeth, grows to be, B 3966; 
pt, s. Wex, waxed, became, grew, 
increased, B 1914, 3868, 3936, E 
317 ; pt' pi' Wexe, B 3365. A. S. 
f&M^coff, Icel. va»a, Goth, wak^an. 
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•WntoW,/o'' Wilt thou, i.e. wishest 
thou, B 2110. 

•Wingos, s. pl' wings, F 415. A. S. 
winge. 

•Winko, V. to wink, nod, F 348. 
A. S. wincian, 

"Winne, v. to win, conquer, F 314. 
A. S. winnan, Icel. vinna, Goth. 
winnan, G. winnen. 

'Winninges, s. pi, winnings, gains, 
B 127. 

"Winter, s. pi, winters, years, B 
32499 F 43- A. S. winter^ pi. 
winder, used in the sense of years. 

-Wisly, adv. certainly, verily, surely, 
B 21 1 2. E 822, F 469. Icel. viss, 
sure, Du. gewts, G. gewiss; from 
the root toiian, to know. 

"Wiste, I p. s. pt, I knew, E 814; 
pt. s. knew, B 5 3348, 3723, 
3748. F 399; pi B 1820; I p, 
s. pt. subj, F 565 ; pp, Wist, F 
260. See Wit©. ' 

Wit, s, intelligence, a proof of in- 
telligence. E 459; judgment, B 
10, F 674; understanding. B 
3368; pi. Wittes, wits. F 706; 
opinions, 203, A.S. wit. See 
Wite. 
Wite, 2 p. pi. pr, know, E 2431 ; 
pt. s, Wiste, pp. Wist, q. v. A. S. 
witan, to wit; pres. ic wdt, \ni 
wast, he wot, I wot, thou wost 
(wottest), he wot {not wots) ; pi. 
we, ge, hi witon, we, ye, they wit ; 
pt. ic wiste, I wist; pp. wiien, 
wist. The pres. t. is an old pre- 
terite =Gk. oTSa; in fact, it is the 
same word. Cf. Goth, witan, to 
know, see (Lat. uidere), pres. ii 
wait, pt. ik wissa; Icel. vita, pres. 
vei/, pt. vissa; G. wissen, pres. 
weiss, pt. wusste. 

"Witing, s. knowledge, cognisance. 
E 492. 

With, prep, with; to hele with 
your hertes = to heal your hurts 



T?iritli-al, adv. therewith, F 6^1^ 
'^^ith-inne, prep, within, F 59^* 

A. S. wiiS-innan, prep, and adj. 
•^^ith -outen, prep, without, E 60 1, 
F 121, 166, 702; With-oute. flK/t'. 
outside, E 332. A.S. wX'^a^^ 
prep, and adv. 
l^itlistonde, v. to withstand, op- 
pose, B 31 JO. • A. S.wiiS'^anaan, 
to oppose, Icel. vi^standa. 
"Wo, s. woe; wo were vs«woc 
would be to us, E 139. AS. wa ; 
cf. IceJ. vei, G. wehe, Lat. uae, 
interj. wo I , 

Wo, adj, sad, E 754. A.S. wa, 
sb. and adj. It is used adjectively 
in Caedmon, ed. Thorpe, p. jO-- 
bi"S J?am men full wo, it wiU be 
very sad for the man. 
Wode, s. a wood, B 344^1 F 4^Z* 

617. A.S. wudu. 
Wode-do wue, s. wood-dove, wood- 
pigeon, B i960. A.S. wudu, a. 
wood ; A. S. dufa, Icel. dufa, G. 
taube, Goth, dubo, a dove. 
Wol, I p. s. pr. I desire, E 64O ; 
I will, B 41. 89; 2 p. Wolt. wit. 
E 314; pr. s. Wol. wUl. B 60, 
115; will go, F 617; a p. pi- 
Wol, will, B 1641 ; Wole yc = 
wish you, F 378 ; I p. J. P^- 
Wolde, I should like, B 1639, *• 
638 ; pt. s. Wolde, would, would 
like to, B 1182 ; would, F 64; 
required, F 577; would go, would 
turn, 496 ; pt. pi. Wolde, wished, 
£ 1 144. A.S. willan, pres. ic 
wile, pt. ic wolde, 
Wombo, s. belly, B 3627. A.S. 
wamb, Goth, watnha, Lat. uenter. 
'Wommanb.ede* s, womanhood, E 
339. 1075. The A.S. word is 
xvifhdd, wifehood. 
VP^onder, s. as adj. a wonder, 
wonderful. B 1882, F 248, 254. 
A.S. wundor, G. wunder, Icel. 
sindr, 
-y^ondre, v. to wonder, B 1805; 
^r. pi. Wondren, F 258 ; pt, p^- 
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Wondreden. 30};; pp. Wondred. 

AS *• '*°°'' custom, B 1604. 

^^^> Pp. accustqmed, wont, E 
to dWen^^ ^'^'^*- A.S.«^«V,«, 

customed 7'°?'°' PP- "'""''''' ^''' 
*^ca ; jcej^ vanr, accustomed ; 

t C*'"'^» a pillow, rest for the 
wa ^^™ wflfw^, a cheek ; Goth. 

'WcMit^*'^* * pillow. 

-J » ^^. wont, accustomed, B 

w!^ ^^94. E 844. F 44. See 

wonea. From this word has 

wifh ^*^*"nied the modem wonted^ 

Z!: ^ needless repetition of the 

i^^^V.^- '»*^- ^ '964. A. S. 
J^^J^oth. wwfo, Icel. J«r; cf.<3. 

^OOU*^^* "Sing- 

t^^ s. abode, B 1991. Cf. 
K»>^. tuunun^, an abode; fron^ 
ittuniait, to dwell. 
\IJoot, I p. s. pr, I know, B 3993^ 

See Wot, "Wito. 
-Wopen, pp. wept, F 523. See 

VSTeep. 
Wormes, s. />/. worms, F 6j^^ 

A.S. wyrma^ Icel. ortnr, G. wurm' 

Lat. uermis. 
Worse, flrfi/. cotnp, worse, E 6^- 

A. S. tt(yrs, Goth, wa«rs. 
Worshipe, v. to honour, resp^^ 

E 166. 
Worships, s. honour, F 571. ^.S. 

weorfSsctpe^ honour; lit. worthship* 
Worshipfta, adj\ worthy ^^^ 

honour, E 401. 
Worste, a<^". superl. def. worst, 

E1318. A.S. «o«^s/fl. 
•^^ortes, s. />/. worts, roots, vege- 

tables, E 226. A. S. wyrt, Goth 

,e^j«r/5, Cr- tvurze, Lat. ro^/iW, QtJ 

«/A,; see Curtius. 

VOL. II« V- 



becoi 



•^ /5, it,erden, to become, i,.^ 
'^' " to turn. 

•nr^af- a ^- ^* ^' ^^^^ knowest, w 
^606 sSe wot, Wlte. *" 

est thou, *^ 3*5- 

Wot, I />- *• P^ \'^°T^ 1^*' t!^ 
708; «/>• Wos.,F69(5;>r. ^ 
Wot, koo«w. B 93, E 274, F 2g - 

510. See Wite. 
IWoundes, *. /^- wounds, « ^ 

A. S. «^«/»^, I<^^^- *''»^» C^. tt'w^c^e ^ ^ 
Woxen, PP' r^^°» ^ 400. ^ 

Wex. . ^^ 

Wrappe, v- t^ '^"P* «°r>. >^ 

A.S. turaxlung, from «ra;^c^^^f^^ 
f^r^s/Z/a^. to wrestle; vj^^. 
from wrasian, to turn, wesf^^h 
'WTOQchedneBBe, s. misery^* 
3213, 354^- AS wracca^ B 
exile, a wretch from ,^^ 
punishment, banishment. ^. 

^r^ohe, *• vengeance, B 3 
A, s u/r-ac, punishment, J^^* 

S*i5^nce; w^^'^"* to wreak, af- 
fliQ^ . G. rfl<?*^. revenge. 

"^«^ek, i^P' *• ^^^*^' avenge, B 

30^5; ^^^V^^'•«ke,F454. 
"^ . S turecarij u. rachen. 

"^^•^ngo, V. to ^"ng the hands. E 
^ ^12 ; to force wet out by pres- 
^Vire, B 19^6. A.S. toringan, to 
5>ress, wring; G. ^„«.^;,, to 

.-^"t^Tuggle. 

1^?*' /r. s, writeth, 3 2gj5 ; pt.s. 



^root, wrote, 3395.Ti. «- ^'* 

^riten, E 761. B V^t ^'^' 
^an. Icel. rf/a. ^'Tj- . but 
^l^e original m^^i^'^J[l^c^^tch. 
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to scratch strokes, still kept in G. 
reissen, to tear. 

Wrothe, adj. pi. wroth, angry, E 
437. A. S. tvrdfS, Icel. reifSr. 

Wrouglitey pi' s. made, E 1152, F 
128; />/. s. worked, contrived, B 
1788, E 463; pp. wrought, cre- 
ated. B 3619. A. S. weorcan, to 
work, pt. t. worJue, pp. geworht. 

Wroiightestow, for wroughtest 
thou, thou didst cause, B 3583. 

Wryte, v. to write, B 87; />r. s. 
Wryteth, 77; contracted to Writ, 
3516 ; pr. s. Wroot ; pp. Writen ; 
see "Writ. 

"Wrything, «. turning, F 127. 
A. S. wriiSan, to writhe, twist, 
Idel. ri6a. 

"Wyde, adj. def. wide, B 3824; pi. 
B 62 ; adv. widely, E 72a. A.S. 
wid, Icel. vfSr, G. weit. 

"Wyfhood, s. wifehood ; or rather, 
womanhood, B 76. A. S. wifhAd, 
G. weihJmt; A. S. tuift G. «/«'&, 
a woman. 

Wyflees, adj. wifeless, E 1236. 

"Wyfly, adj. wifclike, E 429, 919, 
1050. A. S. wiflic. 

Wyglit, s. a wight, person, B 1894, 
3822, E 177; dat. Wyghte, B 
43. A.S. «/«A/, vmht, Goth. 
waiht, G. unchi; £. wight and 
whit. 

Wyly, adj. wily, wary, B 3130. 
A. S. wile, Icel. vil, vol, a wile, a 
trick; the O.F. guile is from a 
Teutonic source ; thus guile and 
tuile are doublets. 

^ynd, 8. wind, B 11 73. A.S. 
wind, Icel. vindr^ Goth, winds, 
Lat. uentus. 

'Wyndas, s. windlass, F 184. Du. 
windasy from winden, to wind, 
and OS, an axle-tree; so in Ice- 
landic, we find vind'dss, from 
vinda, to wind, and ass, a beam. 

"Wynde, v. to wind, bind with 
cloths, E 583. A. S. windan^ Icel. 
tuitda^ G. winden^ 



Wynes, s. ^/. wines, B 3391, 3418. 

A. S. win, G. wein, Lat. uinum. 
Wys, flfg^". wise, B 31 30 ; def.Wyse, 

113* "7> 3705 ; /»'. Wyse, 128; 
superl. Wysest, 3345. A. S. tois, 
Icel. viss, G. weise; from witan, 
to know. 

Wyse, s. {dative), wise, way, man- 
ner, B 2131, 3704, E 673. A. S. 
wise, a way, G. weise; F. guise is 
from O.H.G. ; wise and ^las^ are 
doublets. 

Wyte, V. to blame, B 3636; I p. 
8. pr. Wyte, 3860; a ^. Wytest, 
108. A. S. vdtan, to blame, 
punish ; Icel. t/l/o, to fine, mulct. 

Wyue, V. to wive, to marry, E 
140, 173. A.S. wifian, to take 
a wife, from wif, a woman, 
wife. 

Wyues, gen. sing, wife's, B 1631, 
E 599 ; pi. Wyues, wives, women, 
B 59, 32 1 1. A.S. wif, Icel. vift 
G. weib, a woman. 

T. 

Yaf, I p. s. pt. I gave. E 861, F 

533; 2 p. Yaf=gavest, B 3641; 

pt. s, Yaf, 1862, 1973, 3368, E 

193* 303- See Yiue. 
Tate, s. gate, E 1013. A.S. geat. 
Vbeten, pp. beaten, F 414. A.S. 

bedtan, pt. t. bedt, pp. bed/en. 
YhoTe,pp. bom, E 158, 310, 484; 

Ybom, 72 ; Yboren, 626 ; Ybore, 

bome, carried, moved, 443, F 

326 ; Yborn, carried, F 340. 

A. S. beran, pp. geboren. 
Tbounde, pp. bound, B 1 866. 

A. S. bindan, pp. gebunden, 
Toaried, pp. carried, B 3240. 

O.F. carier, to carry, char, a car. 
Tcome, pp. come ; ycome aboute « 

come about, passed, B 3364; 

Yeomen, come, 1687. A. S. cum» 

an, pp. eumen, gecumen. 
Yooupled, pp. coupled, wedded, E 

1219. F. coupler, Lat. copulart. 
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«r5oL»;Vo^, an idiol, KarpfZ,!^^^ 
serve. Tlxe circum^ejTjD ^^ 

F. form points ta an O. F^ ^^ /^® 
*»-^- and SLCCovLtits for the fo^nT^' 

€f<>rz, to <Io ; ,/^- £^eddn, ^' S- 

dr-a^arz, to drAvr, drag; hjv^*^* 

'^r<lr&aa0<3., >^. Pressed, arrg 

set, E 3Sx- JF. ciresser, toai^ §«<*» 



^^^^%adv, toget\ 
p-S, gef^ra, a t^^ 

^^et, pp, fetche^ ♦ 

evaded, ^ i^V^i 
tau^ngere. ' ^ 

Xjfostred, //. 
A.S. fSstna^ ^ 

food, K* N^ 



the same rooj J^i 
pa, to ^ToXtc\^ ^O^^ 



_ , *. C^ronotdnced €2s long 
ioTi/ffd ify e obsctdfc^ i. c. //^ » ,/W- 
^oZloze^eif by G. e^ruzl\ eye ^J?* '* 
K xp^; at >r©.= to sight, to ..37- 
E xxCS ; pi. Y'en, B 3260 ^^^w-, 
3^20, 15 ^^Jp. A. S. ^a^tf^^f93. 

citdg-a, Goth^ a9d£^09 O. ^^^c, jJL *^^'' 
«f/x^^. Xlie -A- S- I>1- is *4r<w»,^he *^* 
Chaucer's y^yz, Sh akespeare's ^!!If® 
Ye, afflfv. jrea, J3 i ^00, E 355, ^^' 
ge,grea, G, Ja. * • 

"STo, proft. noTn, y« J sa^e only 
you alone except, E 508. g » 
TTow. yV. S- ,g^^» nom. ; ifrf«,^ ^^ 
'Yoer, s. year. 1=* ^^* 554 ; M Veer* 
years, B KS^S. ^^^'ECio! 
Veer by y^re B x688 E 403! 
A. S. p-^cr^, Joel, f . <3oth.jW,Q 
yaAr; tlxe A. S, pj. « also gedr. 
TTeldon, v. tc» yield, E 843. ^ g 
gildan^ ^^Z€l€XTm^ to pay; i^j^i 
gjalda, <3- ,g^^//^- Hence E. 
j^«>/rf an<i st>- ,g^«^«««. 
"SroiiL, s. /»/. eyes ; see Td. 
•yerde, «. yard, rod ; hence, cottcc- 
tioT^ E a a. -A.-S. ^>»-d, gerd, a 
rod, sticlc 5 Cjr- ^crte^ a switch. 
^. year, IB xs-a. See Yeer. 
„ ,^»r-. iP. ^*^/^- *»^y ^e give.B 
1638 ; :i>r^ «- "STenetli. gives. B 4a ; 
/r^. Y^euen, ^iv^en, E 768. SeeYiue* 
ir-fa.ll®'^*^^ J^-^- fallen, B 3166. A. S. 




Yfynde, «'• ^o ^^ 
gefiftdan, to ^^.^ 

together, ^/^ 

gluten, ^ 

Ygon,^. gon^ 
^a«, to go ; ' 

be confused ,— , 
"Vgrounde, */» 
pointed, B 2 ^ 
pp. grunden^ 

^' S. heardics^ 
Via '?^^' ^^^- 

t*'^^. P 614 ; 
|425,F54i. 

y'oth. gi/o/,, . 

O'wexij/'p- 

* «omen, pp 
^^orfan, to c 

*^?. s. isle, B 

*^eyd, ^/>.lai<J. ^ 
o», to la;r ; pp- 

2 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 



Tliche, adv. alike, equally, F ao. 

A. S. gelice, adv. ; cf. G. gleich, 
Tlyke, adv, alike, equally, E 6oa, 

754. See yiiche. 
Ymaad^ pp. made, F 318. A.S. 

maeian, pp. maeod. Thus madg 

is a contraction of maked, 
Tmagining, pres. part, imagining, 

E598. 
Tnough, adv. enough, E 365; 

Ynow. B 3235, 3958, E 1214, F 

708. A. S. gendh, sufficiently; 

G. genug. 
Ynowe, adj. pi. enough, F 470. 

A. S. genok, sufficient, pi. gendge ; 

Goth. ganohSf sufficient. 
Yond« adv. yonder, £ 1 199. A.S. 

geond, yonder; cf. G.jener, that, 

yon. 
Tonge, adj. def. young, B 1834, E 

777. F 54. 385; vocative, B 
1874. A. S. geongt Icel. nngr, 
Goth, juggs {'^ Jungs), G.jung. 

Tore, €tdv, formerly, B 1167, E 
1 1 40; of long time, for a long 
time, E 68. A. S. gtaret former- 
ly ; from gear, a year. 

Youres, pron. yours, F 597. 

TouTseluen, pron. yourself, F 243. 

Youthe, s. youth, F 675. A. S. 
geogu'iS, foTgeongutS. SeeYonge. 

Yow, pron. pers, ace. you, B 16, 
37, 1 1 86. A. S. *(hv, ace. of^#, 
ye. 

Ypofcpyte, s. hypocrite, F 514, 520. 

Yprayed, pp. bidden, asked to 
come, invited, E 269. F. prier, 
O. F. preier, Lat. precari, 

Yquit, pp. quit, acquitted, F 673. 
F. quitter, to hold free, quitte, 
freed, Lat. quietus, left in peace. 

Yrekenedy pp. reckoned, consid- 



ered, taken into account, P 427* 

A. S. recnan, to reckon. 
Yronne, pp. run,. £ 214. A.S. 

rennan, to run. 
Yset, pp. set, E 409 ; set down, F 

1 73. A. S. settan, to set ; pp. geset. 
Yshapen, pp. shaped, L e. prepared, 

B 3420. A. S. seippan, to shape ; 

pp. scapen, gescapen. 
Yshaiie, pp. shaved, B 3261. A. S. 

sea/an, to shave; pp. seafett,g0' 

sca/en. 
Ysprad, pp. spread, B 1644. A. S. 

sprckdan, to spread. 
Yswore, pp. sworn, F 335. A. S. 

swerian, to swear ; pp. gesworen. 
TtSkkBfpp, taken captured, B 3514 ; 

taken away, 1858. Icel. taka, A. S. 

taean, to take ; pp. getacen, 
Yiaught, pp. taught, B 1699. A. S. 

tdcan, to teach-; pp. t<kht, get^ht. 
Ytold, pp, told, F 357. A. S. tell- 

an, pp. geteald. 
Yuel, adv. ill, E 460, 965. A. S. 

yfel, Goth, ubils, G. tt6e/, evil, 

bad ; y/ele, evilly, ill. 
Yuopy, *. ivory; B 2066. F. 

ivoire; Lat. eboreus, made of 

ivory ; from Lat. ebur, ivory. 
Ywedded, pp. wedded, E 771, 

1233* A. S. weddian, to pledge, 

pp. weddod, geweddod ; from wed^ 

a pledge. 
Y wis, adv. certainly, B 1980,3958, 

4007, £ 2434. A. S. gevds, Du. 

gewis, G. geunss, adv. Often 

wrongly suf^osed to mean I know, 

but the latter is properly repre- 
sented by I wot. See Wite. 
Ywroght^ pp. wrought, made, B 

2054. ^'S. weorcan^ to work; 

pp. worht, geworkt. 



INDEX OF PROPER NAMES, &c. 



N.B. Many of the names are commented upon in the Notes. 



Aohelois, Achelous, B 3296. 

Achilles, F 239. 

Adam, B 3197. 

Adriane, Ariadne, B 67. 

Albon, Alban, B 3120. 

Alceste, Alcestis, B 75. 

Aloioun, Halcyone or Alcyone, B 
57. Hence E. halcyon, 

AldUran, the name of a star, F 265. 
See note. 

Algarsyf, F 30, 663. 

AJisaiindre, Alexander, B 3821. 

Alisaundre, Alexandria, B 3582. 

Alma redemptoris, the first two 
words of a Latin hymn, B 1 708, 
1744, 1802; Alma redemptoris 
mater, benign mother of the Re- 
deemer, 1831, 

Alocen, Albazen, F 232. 

Antheus, Anteus, B 3298. 

Apennyn, the Apennines, £ 44. 

Arable, s. Arabia, F no. 

Arabien, adj. Arabian, B 3529. 

Aries, $, the Ram, the sign of the 
zodiac for the latter part of March 
and the former part of April, F 

51- 
Aristotle, F 233. 

Armorike, Armorica, Brittany, B 

3578. 
Arpies, s,pl, the Harpies, B 3290. 



Asie, s. Asia, put for Asia Minor, 

B 1678. 
Aurelian, B 3541. 
Austin, Augustine, B 1631. 

Babiloin, adj. Babylonian, B 63.' 
Babiloyne, Babylon, B 3339. 
Balthasar, Belshazzar, B 3373. 
Bamabo, B 3589. 
Bathe, Bath, £1170. 
Bethulia, B 3755. 
Bevys, Bevis, B 2089. 
Boloigne, Bologna, £ 686, 763, 

939- 
Brixseide, Briseis, B 71. This 

form is from the ace. Briseida. 
Brugges, Bruges, B 1923. 
Brutus, B 3896; Brutus Cassios 

(see note), 3887. 
Busirus, Busiris, B 3293. 

Gaous, 6 3297. 

Cambalo, F 31, 667 ; Cambalus, 
656. 

Cambsrnskan, F 12. See note. 

Canacee, (i) B 78 ; (2) F 33, 
178; gen. Canacees, 247, 631. 

GapitoUe, s. the Capitol, B 3893. 

Ceuobia, Zenobia, B 3437. 

Gentauros, Centaurus, the Cen- 
taur, B 3289. 
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INDJEX OF PROPER NAMES. 



Cerberus, ^ ^^^^o/: 

Cesar, CsesAr, B 3809. 

Ceys, Cevx, B 57. 

Chaldejr, Chaldea, B 3347. 

Charles, ^3577- 

ChiolieiL^i'^^®* *• ^ :* * '®*° cow, 
/rom F*- ^A^'cA^* niggardly, lean, 
which rTVona Lat. wcci/m, a trifle, 
and F. -m^^^^* ^*' ^'^^^ca, a cow), 
E Ii85- 

Claudius* ^^^S\«T^ 

Cresus, <^?^%\^^|9'^- 

rh-lat Ch»*^*^' rJ 100. 

Cristemc^sse, s. ChrUtmas, B 126, 

Cypre, C3rprt's, B 3581. 
Cyrus, B 39^^- 

Dalida, r>einah B 3253. 
I>aanasoeii©» oo;- «« «*• Damascene, 
used for Pamascns, B 3197. 

Daniel, B 3344- 

Dante. B 3651. 

Darius, B 34^7^ 3838. 

Demophon, B 05. 

Dianire, Deiamra, B 66 ; Dianira, 

3310. ^ 
Dido, B 64. 

Edward, B $1^- 

Egipcien, adj. Egyptian, B 3528. 

Eleyne, Helen, B 70. 

Eliachim, Eliakim or Joachim, B 

Elpheta, F 29. 

Emelward; toEmelward« towards 

the ^miUan Way, E 51. 
iSnee, jEneas, B 04. 
EngUsh, adj. as s6 English, i. e. 

Englishtalk,B49..F37. 
Ermyu, adj. Armenian, B 3528. 
Erro, Hero, B 09. 

Perrare, ^^^f ^^ ^'^ 
I'launcires, Flanders B 1909. 

Ppaunoey«» ^'■*"^''' ^ ^i. 
Galien, OaUienus.B 3526. 



Gawayn, Gawain, F 95. 
Gazan, Gaza, B 3237. From Lat. 

ace. Gazam. 
Genylon, Genilon, Ganelon, B 

3579. 
Grece, Greece, B 3847. 

Grekes, 5. gen. Greek's, F 209. 
The Grekes hors S3monsthe 
horse of Sinon the Greek. 

Grisildis, Griselda, £ 210; Gri- 
sild, 232. 

Gy, Guy, B 2089. 

Hebraik, adj. Hebrew, B 1750. 

Lat. Hehraicus. 
Hermanno, B 3535. 
Hermion,' Hermione, B 66L 
Horn, B 2088. 
Hugelyn, Ugolino. B 3597. 
Hugh, B 1874. 

lame, James, E 1154. 

lanicle, Janicola, £ 404, 632; 

Janicula, 208, 304. 
lankyn, a diminutire of John, B 

1172. 
lason, Jason, B 74, F 548. 
lerusalem, Jerusalem, B 3337. 
lewerye, «. Jewry, Jews* quarter, B 

1679, 1741, 1782. 
lewes, s. pi, Jews, B 1755, 1810 ; 

gen. 2054. 
lob. Job, E 932. 
lohn, John, B 3 119; St. John, F 

596 ; (used as a term of mild con- 
tempt) B 4000. 
Isiphilee, Hypsipyle, B 67. 
Itaille, s. Italy, B 3650, E 266. 
ludioum, for liber Judicum, i. e. 

the book of Judges, B 3236. 
ludith, Judith, B 3761. 
lulius, Julius, B 3863. 
luppiter, Jupiter, B 3934, 3942. 

Iiadomea, Laodamia, B 71. 
Iiameth, Lamech, F 550. 
Iiauncelot, Lancelot, F 287. 
Iioander, B 69. 
Ijeon, 5. the sign Leo, F 265. 
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Spayne, Spain» B 3565. 
Surrien, adj. Syrian, B $529. 
8weton, Suetonius, B 3910 ; spelt 

Swetonius, 3655. 
8711011, Sinon, F 209. 

Tartarye, Tartary, or rather, Ta- 
tary, F 9. 

Tartre, adj. Tartar, or rather, 
Tatar, F 366. 

Teohel, i. e. tekel, B 3396. It sig- 
nifies • weighed.* 

Termagaunt, Termagant, a hea- 
then idol, B 2000. 

Thelophus, F 238. 

Theodora F 664. 

Thessalye, Tbessaly, B 3869. 

Thomas, B 3120, £ 1230. 



Thopas, B 1907, &e. 
Thymalao, B 3535. 
Tisbee, Thisbe, B 63. 
Tropliee, B 3307. 
Troye, Troy, F a 10, 306. 

Valerie, Valerius, i. e. Valerias 

Maximus, B 3910. 
Venus, F 272. 
Venyse, Venice, E 51. 
Vesulus, Monte Viso, E 47, 58. 
VittLLon, F 23a. 

Walter, E 77, &c. 

Ynde,f. India, E 1199, F no. 
Ypermistra, Hypermnestra, B 75. 
Tpotys, B 2088. 
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PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS EXPLAINED IN THE NOTES. 

For explanations of words, see the preceding Glossarial Index. A few 
words are also more particularly explained in the Notes ; these are indicated 
in the following Index by being printed in italics. The references are to 
the pages of the volume. 



A. B. C, Chaucer's, 144. 

abyen, 162. 

Adam, 175. 

agayns, 20i, 

tJtetoun, 164. 

Aldiran, 217. 

Alcestis, 137. 

Alexander, 190. 

Alhazen, 215. 

alU and some, aoi. 

Alma redemptoris mater, 147. 

ambes as, 139, 140. 

Angle meridional, 216. 

Antiphoner, 148. 

Ape, to put in one*s hood an, 144. 

appalled, 219. 

April 18, position of sun on, 130. 

Apulian horses, 212. 

Ariadne, 137. 

Aries, sign of, 209. 

arh (of the day), 129. 

Armour, 164, 165, i66« 

artow, 139, 152,174. 

as (I pray), 195, 220. 

as (ace), 139, 140, 190, 

Asie (Asia Minor), 145. 

assegai, 158. 

Astrolabe, 1 31. 

-a/, irate), suffix, 175. 

attamed, 194. 

atte (at the), 13a. 

Ave Maria, 146. 

auentayl, 205. 

ttuyseyou, 198. 



Bamabo of Lombardy, i87> 

he, with pp. of verb, 132. 

been, bees, (pi. of bee), 206. 

Bells, clinking of, 143, 194. 

Belshazzar, 181. 

benedicite, how pronounced, 14 1. 

Benoit de Sainte-Maure, 214. 

Bevis, Sir, 168* 

Bier, where to be placed, 150. 

biseye, 202. 

Black Prince, 185. 

Blood in domination, 218. 

Blue, colour of truth, 223. 

Boccaccio, 173, 175, 177, 180-184, 

189, 192. 
bodkins, 191. 
Boethius, 178, 193, 222. 
horwe, to, 222. 
Bridles, value of, 218. 
Brutus and Cassius, 191. 
Bush, the burning, X44. 
Busiris, 179. 

Cambynskan, 207. 
can (know), 141, 144, I48. 
Canace, 137. 
Carbuncle, i66. 
Caxton, 213. 
centre, 208. 
Ceyx, story of, 134. 
charge, 219. 

Chaucer's corpulence, 15a; his self- 
depreciation, 134. 
Chichevache, 204. 
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child, 162. ^-. -,- 1^0 

Christmas wea.t:lxer. 140. 

cicZcUottw, I55- 
cid^, 177- ^ 

comes, coin, i 7^- 

corone, 199* ^ 

cote-armour, I05» 

covent, 150* 

Croesus, 192. 

•curse,* to care a« 194* 

Cypress, 167. 

Damascus, 175. 
dan (dominus)^ 172. 
Dante, 147, 187, 188. 
Date of Man of Law's Prologue lao 
Day,artificial,l29,l30,2H; natural* 
130, 3H. • 

Deianira, 137, 180. 
depardieuM, 133. 
Domination, blood in, 218. 
dooiA (causes), 150 ; do (cause') i6a 
drasty, 170. '^^ ^' 

Du Gueschlin, 185, i86. 

Edward, Saint, 172. 

•^er (-«r), suffix, 143. 

eigktetetke, 131. 

Elf-queen, 160. 

eluisk, 153. 

Equinox, vernal, 209. 

-eth, (imp. pi. suffix), 131, i,,^ 

exameiron, 173. 

Face (in astrology), 209, 

Fairies, i6o, 212. 

Falcons, 220, 221. 

Feasts described, 209. 
feme, 215, 216. ^ 
jf/ (canto), 167, 
flockmeUy 197. 
for (against), i^c. 

/o'" ^^'^^ 193. 21Q. 
jumositee, 210, 
jfurlong vfey, 2*00. 

Galley halfpence, t^., 
^«« (did), 131. • ^^1' 

Gaunt.Johnof,x8^^^g^^ 



gauren, 212. 
Gawain, Sir, 211. 
Genoa, coins of, "ic^ 
^^/ (gentle), 154. * 

^«/M, 214. °^ 

gestours, 164. 
Giants, 161. 
^/rrf, 190. 

Glass-making, aj^^ 
glose, 143. *=* ^• 

Gold called « reH • »#;/: 

^ai», to dye in ret 
G»y. Sir, X68. ^** 

habergeon, 16$. 

Afl«/« bake, 138 

Hazard, game of, 140. 

Herbs power of, 211 
Hercules, 17^ . L-iu i- « 

Hexameters, iVa 
Holofernes/igif- 
Hood, ape « a, 14.. 
Worn, romance ofr/:« 
Ho"eofbra«! „•'**• 
*«wte (dissyUabic). 120 „, 
HughofLi„coln.,5?;'*'' 

M«^co„tractionfor:y«.).,^j,,^j,, 

jambeux, 165. 
^'^^^ (a coin). 155, 

Jankyn. 141. 
Jesters, 164. 

Jesus, son of Sirach. 1,0 
Jewry. 145. » *39- 

Jews feeling against the ,.R 
Jews' work, i^c. **» '48. 

John, name of con*-.,*. 

Judith. 190. ^"^tempt. 14X, 194. 

Jugglers, 214. 

Julius Caesar. 190. 
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Ram, prize for wrestling, 157. 

Regulus, 317. 

rewel-^oon, 166. 

Riding into a hall, a 10. 

rime, so spelt, 153; rimes, 315. 

riuertfor, 157. 

Rochester, old spelling of, 171, l'J2. 

rode (complexion), 154. 

roiales, 164. 

Roman de la Rose, 189, 192, 193. 

Russia, 207. 

Saifron, 155. 

Sampson, 175, 

Sapor, 183. 

Sarai, 207. 

Satan, 174. 

s becomes r, 212. 

Seals, 211. 

Seneca, 132 ; his death, 189. 

sey (saw), 129. 

sicer (cider), I77» 

sin* (five), 140. 

sir (a title), 194. 

sise (six), 140, 190. 

Skelton, 324. 

slide, 197. 

solas, 154. 

Solomon, 139. 

sounetk into, 172, 221. 

springen (sprinkle), 143. 

Squire of Low Degree, 158. 

Sta£f-sling, l6a. 

Statins, 173. 

Suetonius, 188, 189, 190, 191. 

Sun, position of, April 18, 130. 

Swans eaten, 210. 

Swearing, vice of, 14I, 

swiek (so-like), 149. 

Telephus' spear, 215. 

Termagaunt, 161. 

that his (whose), 146. 

the more, 201. 

thee (thrive), 162. 

thee (dative), 138. 

iher (where), 151. 

thestaat, for the estaat, &c., 140. 

thewes, 199. 



Thomas, Saint, 306. 

Thopas, meaning of, 153 ; metre o^ 

153. 
thou and ye, use of, 145. 

thy, use of, 203. 

tidif, 323. ^ 

Time, flight of, 131, 133. 

to, coalesces with vowel, 148. 

to-ward, 148. 

to-, prefix, 175. 

toune, come to, 163. 

Tragedy defined, 173, 174. 

tree (death by hanging), 137. 

Trophe, 180. 

Troy, story of, 214. 

Ugolino, Count, 187. 
uncouple, 189. 
undern, 198. 
Usury, 148. 

Valerius, 191. 
Venus, planet, 218. 
Virgil the enchanter, 1II4« 
Vitellio, 215. J 

vitremite, 183. ^ 

Vows, 166. 

wang-tooth, 176. 

were (would be), 153, 195. 

wered (worn), 180. 

what (what with), 132 ; (why), 134, 

205. 
wher, (whether), 1 72 ; whet as, 146. 
Wihked nest (Mauny), 185. 
wil (wishes), 150. 
windas, 150. 
with, curious position of, aao; (by), 

152. 
worth upon (got on), 158. 
worthy under wede, 170. 

-y, -ye, rime, 169. 

ye (yea), 153. 194. 

ye used for thou, I98, 199. 

ye, you, 197. 

your (of you), 149. 

yuel, adv., 202. 

Ypotis, Sir, 168, 

Zenobia, 182. 



